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OUR EASTERN POLICY, 


Many porsons have persuaded themaclyos that. the politieal world of 
Mnglind in reforence to the Eastern question may be divided with 
rough accuracy into two partay—the party of policy and the party of 
passion, ‘Tho former comprises men of active judgment, who look 
before and after ere they decide upon anything, — Tt is their aim to 
subordinate their impulses to their reason, and to make their action 
the result of mature and far-secing deliberation, The virtues and the 
defects of the party of passion are the converse of those of the party 
of policy. Quick and generous in their sympathies, they are con- 
stantly in danger of being hurried into courses a more sober judy 
ment must condemn. They have not that higher charity which 
endures the spectacle of present suffering, while waiting in patient 
faith for the slow operation of the efforts it) makes to stanch 
misery in its spring. Amiable in impulse but unstable in resolu- 
tion, they are too often deficient in the gift of persistence, and 
they abandon the objects of their quickly excited pity after having 
raised in their breasts the liveliest hopes of suecour, The division 
of English politicians into the two classes thus described has not been 
made in England alone. If it were so, the suggested classification 
would command little respect. But it must be confessed that the 
same judgment has been formed and expressed in those countrics of 
Kurope where the closest attention is paid to the study of the political 
movements of the day, and it is found enunciated by men of all 
schools of opinion, Ultramontanes and Ultra-Republicans are agreed 
in approving the wisdom of the policy pursued by the English 
Government, and in condemning the unwisdom of the agitation that 
has been raised ‘against it. The judgment of the cultivated classes 
in Germany and in France has in this respect been in unison. The 
statesmen of free Italy and of free Belgium have marvelled at the 
extravagant suggestions of action of distinguished Englishmen, and 
of their apparent forgetfulness of the approved historic policy of 
England, The opinions thus widely expressed by foreign critics 
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cannot be disregarded. Their unfavourable judgment is a fact to be 
borne in mind, and it should make those who are exposed to it 
re-examine the grounds of their own conclusions. The result need 
not be feared. 

In spite of that great weight of presumption against us arising 
from the concurrence of foreign opinion, I am bold to believe 
that it can be established, that the policy which has for its object 
the conservation of the Ottoman Empire, and discourages and 
even withstands with the whole influence of England every sugges- 
tion tending towards its dissolution, is erroneous in its conception 
and mischievous in its consequences ; and that on the contrary the 
policy which favours the gradual dismemberment and disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire, and would approve and support the employ- 
ment of the allied foree of Europe in setting this process in motion, 
is wise and beneficial. In a word, generosity and statesmanship 
concur in recommending the piecemeal dissolution of the Ottoman 
rule. The more deliberate our judgment, the farther-reaching our 
examination of the conditions of the question, the clearer and more 
assured will be our conviction of this truth; and if, as seems 
probable, a wilful and obstinate resistance to every partial effort to 
break up the ‘Turkish Empire shall make the whole fabric, as it exists 
in Kurope, crumble at once und at no distant day into pieces, 
wo who do not desire and even deprecate the burden of the labour 
this would involve, may still believe that out of the ruins shall arise 
reconstructed States, offering more than a recompense for all the 
suffering necessarily involved in tho process of transformation. 

In attempting to form a sober judgment of what it behoves us to 
desire in the Kast, we must go back fur beyond the Bulgarian 
atrocities of last summer. We should not err if we tried to form 
some estimate of the character of that tide which flowed into Nurope 
more than three centuries since, and for two centuries has been 
slowly receding from the lands it once owned, If we could spread 
before us a map of South-eastern Kurope, coloured so as to represent 
the breadth of lands under the domination of the Turks at the epoch 
of their greatest power, when their victorious army lay encamped 
under the walls of Vienna, and upon the map, as we gazed, we 
could seo the colour dying away—now growing fainter, now utterly 
disappearing-—and the limits of its outline continually contracting 
as the power and the numbers of the race waned, and their conquests 
were resumed, the question would irresistibly arise on our lips 
whether the movement represented before us could be arrested, 
There is at least a presumption that this retrocession of boundaries, 
this seeular withdrawal of the wave that once broke onwards, must 
be attributed 6 causes we cannot overrule, Opinions may differ, 
und will differ according to the temperaments of different men, 
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as to the time and the occasion of cach successive delimitation of 
the Ottoman rule; but no one who has realised the continuity 
of historic movement can hesitate to confess that the progressive 
contraction of the area of Turkish domination is irresistible in 
its certainty. In truth, the race itself is dying out of Kurope, 
and the explanation of this fact, that is sometimes suggested by 
apologists, does not extenuate its significance. The Turks are 
declining in numbers, because upon them alone is thrown the burden 
of military duty—becauso, that is to say, the Turks remain now 
what they were at the beginning, a conquering tribe that won its 
power in arms, and kept it by arms; and being thus ungifted with 
the faculty of incorporating with itself the races it holds in’ sub- 
jection, its own numbers have dwindled under tho strain of military 
requirements, and the cause of the continuous contraction of its 
dominion stands explained and condemned. We have thus pre- 
sented to our study the spectacle of a movement of disintegration, 
containing within itself the cortainty of further development. If 
this truth is once seized, if it becomes confessed that province by 
province the Ottoman Empire must be diminished, so that the 
practical question before us is simply whether the circumstances of 
the present: moment render it expedient that another step should be 
taken in the inevitable process, much of the violence and the passion 
manifested in recent months, in the discussion of a question depend- 
ing for its solution upon the evaluation of a few well-defined 
elements of judgment, must appear vulgar and foolish. One man 
thinks that certain provinces might be at once emancipated from the 
sway of the Porte. His thought may be rash. Another deprecates 
the suggestion as involving unseen perils. His thought may be timid. 
Is it impossible to examine which of these opposing judgments 
is to be preferred, without descending to the raillery of the gutter ? 

A comparison of what Turkey in Europe was with what it is, 
suggests something more than a continuous movement of receding 
power. It invites us to consider the effect of every step upon the 
provinces withdrawn from Ottoman rule, and upon the order and 
well-being of South-eastern Kurope. The people of Hungary seem 
to have almost forgotten that for a centuryand a half the Turks 
held their ancestors in subjection; yet the visitor to Pesth who 
ascends the Blocksberg may see the dome-covered tomb of a Moslem 
saint in the vineyards below him, and he will be told that its main- 
tenance was accepted by the victors as an obligation, and freedom of 
pilgrimage to it was reserved for the faithful by treaty, when the 
Sultan finally relioved the city from his grasp. It may seem idle to 
suggest a comparison between what Hungary is, and what it might 
have been, had it remained under the direct government of the Porte ; 
yet there is no reason to believe that the contrast to which attention 
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is thus invited is greater than that between what Bulgaria is, and 
what it might become, were its independence of Turkish authority 
once established. The native quality of peasant-life in Hungary 
compares unfavourably rather than favourably with that of peasant- 
life in Bulgaria; and if the initial elements of political organization 
in the latter are feebler, owing to the absence of anything like the 
Magyar aristocracy, the peacefulness of its progressive growth is 
perhaps more assured, This is, however, an anticipation; all I 
desire to urge at present is the immense gain accomplished in 
Hungary as a living-place of men, through its deliverance from 
Turkish power—a gain not counterbalanced, so fur as I am aware, 
hy any added instability of the European equilibrium, though this 
is a consequence that might be plausibly apprehended did the 
question of Hungarian freedom now arise de novo. The enfran- 
chisement of Greece is not yet fifty years old, but it must be 
admitted that the high, perhaps the overstrained, expectations that 
were formed of its development have not been realised ; yet no one 
can pass from Constantinople to Athens without feeling that he has 
passed from a decaying to a growing world. Although Greece has 
suffered grievously, and still suffers from a vicious administrative 
organization und a most injurious system of taxation, it has made 
such progress as a nation, that we ought to be surprised and not 
disappointed at it. A most vigorous sentiment of national life has 
been developed, and indeed has spread over the borders of the 
kingdom, so that not only in Crete and Thessaly do Grecks long for 
reunion with their country, but the inhabitants of the Isles renounced 
all the material and the not inconsiderable moral advantages of 
British protection, that they might share the life and the history of 
their brothers on the mainland. This great feeling of common life 
has been greatly developed through the influence of that most 
remarkable feat, the regeneration of the Greek language by the 
emancipated Greeks—a feat which is, of itself, a proof of the 
intensity of the energy of patriotic aspirations that made it possible. 
Had: Greece not been freed, had it remained a Turkish province, 
Athens, which is now an active centre of intellectual life, exercising 
an influence that the Greeks of all lands delight to strengthen and 
increase, Would have still been a miserable village sheltered under 
the Acropolis, where a few poor peasants managed to maintain an 
uncertain existence, And if we ask what has been the influence of 
the independence of Greece upon the equilibrium of Europe, we 
must answer again that a greater and not a less degree of stability 
has been the consequence, A perfect balance of the Kuropean 
system has not resulted, nor could it while the work of liberation was 
loft. so imperfectly accomplished ; but there has been a real mitigation 
of international strain, as will be at once understood by any one who 
Will attempt to restore in his mind what formerly existed. 
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Greece and Hungary are wholly free from the dominion of the 
Porte; but I must say a few words on two States—Roumania and 
Servia—which still remain nominally subject to it. The Danubian 
Principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, now united as Roumania, 
were never subject to Turkish administration, although they have 
been more than four hundred years under Turkish supremacy, and 
there is no room for the suggestive contrast between its present and 
past condition, to which appeal can be made in references to Hungary, 
Greece, and Servia. An instructive contrast may, however, be 
studied by those who will compare the condition of the inhabitants 
on the opposite banks of the Danube, in free Roumania and unfree 
Bulgaria, and ask why they differ. The physical capabilities of the 
country are almost the same; the moral qualities of the Bulgarians 
are superior to those of the Wallachians; but the effect of what is 
at best an irregular and capricious tyranny has been to keep back 
those who should have been the more advanced in the progress of 
civilisation. The gift of freedom seems to have preserved Roumania 
from the utter degradation of moral corruption. The doom of 
servitude has not extinguished Bulgarian morality, but it has kept 
the physical conditions of life in Bulgaria in undeveloped savagery. 
Something more must be added before passing from Roumania. The 
Treaty of Paris secured to Wallachia and Moldavia all their ancient 
privileges and immunities, and the Sultan, moreover, promised to 
convoke a Divan in each of the provinces, to express the wishes of the 
people in regard to the definitive organization of the Principalitics. 
These Divans met, and it became evident that the inhabitants of each 
principality were almost unanimous in favour of a union of the two, 
and they further declared that, in order to avoid mutual jeulousies, 
they desired to be united under a foreign prince. In May, 1858, a 
conference of the Powers was about to meet at Paris to consider 
what should be done in this matter, and a preliminary discussion 
was raised in the House of Commons to declare English opinion on 
the question. A motion was made that just weight should be given 
to the wishes of the people of Wallachia and Moldavia. It was 
opposed on grounds of high policy, and it was rejected by 202 to 
114. Mr. Gladstone was the author of the motion, and among those 
who supported him by speech and votes were Lord Robert Cecil 
(Lord Salisbury) and—let it not be forgotten—Mr. Roebuck. His 
principal opponents were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. The 
former was convinced that the union of the Principalities under a 
foreign prince meant their union under a member of the Louse 
of Romanoff, since Russia would allow nothing else; and Mr. 
Disracli was particularly solemn in denouncing “ the raw and 
crude opinions” of Lord Robert Cecil. “On the ground of high 
policy” and “ for every consideration of the highest political 
character,” he deprecated the adoption of Mr, Gladstone’s motion— 
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thus using language almost identical with that he employed in his 
last speech in the House of Commons, in warning Sir William 
Harcourt against abandoning the wisdom of tradition. It is difficult, 
looking back nineteen years, to repress all feeling of contempt for 
the affectation of profundity of thought which has been proved to be 
so shallow; and excuses cannot be altogether wanting, if the feeling 
excited by the retrospect is transferred to to-day’s reproduction of 
this discredited sagacity. The Principalities have been united, and 
under a foreign prince ; but he is of the House of Hohenzollern, and 
not of Romanoff; and instead of Roumania being an outlying depend- 
ency of Russia, its people are keenly jealous of their great neighbour, 
and bent on making the position of their country secure as a neu- 
tralised territory. What Servia once suffered may be read in the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, detailing her experiences 
as she passed through on her road to Constantinople. What has 
been the local and the European gain of its emancipation may be 
gathered from the conduct of the Great Powers on the close of the 
war between Servia and Turkey in the autumn. This was nominally 
a rebellion; and it was characterized by Lord Beaconsfield as most 
wanton and unprovoked. The Servians were completely defeated, 
and if. the Turks had been able to use their advantage they might 
have marched upon and reoccupied Belgrade. When an armistice 
was agreed upon and negotiations for a definite peace commenced, the 
Porte naturally claimed some reward of victory, some humiliation 
of their defeated vassals, some diminution of their power; but all 
Europe declared that none of their demands could be entertained for 
a moment. Had it been a question of the establishment of the 
autonomy of Servia, there would have been tremors of alarm and an 
abundance of deprecation ; had it been a question of giving validity 
to Tchernayeff’s proclamation of the complete independence of a 
Servian kingdom, we should have had a similar exhibition of be- 
wildered dread; but it is the peculiar distinction of those to whom 
the Eastern question is a study of deep policy, that they are pro- 
foundly impressed with the wisdom of every step that has been 
already taken, and with the rashness of every proposal to take another 
step, although in the same direction. 

Those who look upon the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe as a fore-ordained result of unalterable causes, and accept 
each stage of the process as bringing a blessing to the inhabitants of 
the released provinces and to their neighbours, must have condemned 
the Crimean war as a wasted effort to prevent a change that should 
have been facilitated. Nobody can suppose that what has since 
happened has shaken their judgment of that episode in the history 
of South-eastern Europe. We may strive to keep the parts of 
Turkey together; they fall to pieces despite our efforts. The 
continued maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
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is a moral impossibility. Roumania has not gravitated towards 
Russia, but the ligature that bound it to the Porte has become 
slighter and slighter until it is now almost imperceptible. The 
last attribute of independence—that of entering into diplomatic 
relations with other Powers—has been formally conceded as respects 
commercial conventions, and the voice of Roumania has not failed 
to be heard at the European Courts during the recent political 
complications. I need not repeat the evidence of Servian inde- 
pendence. The Crimean war left a Turkish garrison at Belgrade. 
That was soon withdrawn, under the pressure of the advice of the 
Great Powers; and the suggestion made by the Porte last autumn 
that it should be restored was instantly disallowed. While the 
semi-independent provinces have been thus advancing to complete 
independence, the disorganization of the provinces still subject 
to Turkish administration has become worse and worse. It is 
pitiable to read the debates in Parliament that followed the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Peace of 1856. Those persons still alive 
who took part in them must find a difficulty in attempting to restore 
the mental atmosphere in which they then lived. There was appa- 
rently a successful attempt on the part of the Legislature to believe 
that a regeneration of Ottoman rule had begun, and would be carried 
on to sarlontion. Yet look at the history of Bosnia itself from 1856 
to 1875. It is a history of repeated revolts. Again and again has 
insurrection been put down; but as the misgovernment that provoked 
every rising was never abated, and indeed became aggravated in 
successive years, no repression could be permanent. The Begs of 
Bosnia were tyrannical and oppressive in their treatment of the 
rayahs; but the substitution for the authority of these renegade 
landowners of that of the corrupt nominees of the Porte, who had 
paid for their offices with gold, and made it their sole business to 
extract the utmost possible from the peasants during the brief term 
of their power, was an exchange of chastisement with scorpions for 
chastisement with whips. The condition of these wretched culti- 
vators of the soil became yearly more intolerable, until at last 
rebellion never died out of the land. It was evident that the 
existing political conditions of the province could not be main- 
tained. Turkish supremacy might be upheld for a brief time longer, 
if some system of local government, such as was established in the 
Lebanon in 1862, or even such as was granted in Crete, could be 
conceded ; but failing these palliatives, some stronger remedy would 
have to be applied. In 1875, if not before, the conviction should have 
been recognised and embraced that the old policy of maintaining 
the Ottoman Empire in its integrity must be abandoned, and the 
policy of facilitating its gradual dismemberment with as little vio- 
lence as possible adopted in its stead. 

Eyery step in the progress of dismemberment of the Ottoman 
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Empire in Europe has been a step for the better. Was there any 
reason why the rising in 1875 in Bosnia and the Herzegovina should 
not have found us prepared to forward this progress? Some will 
answer that we were bound by treaty obligations to impede it. It is 
not necessary to occupy much space in exposing the error of this 
opinion. It is universally agreed that the policy of maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire was not adopted 
for the sake of the Turks. No generous admiration for the virtues 
of the Osmanlis induced our statesmen to go to war for the main- 
tenance of their power. The Ottoman Empire was upheld for the 
convenience of the European Powers, and to prevent the convulsions 
that were expected to follow its dissolution. If the Treaty of Paris 
of March, 1856, is studied with a remembrance of this truth, its 
character and objects will be clear. There are no obligations in it 
on the part of the Sultan towards the European Powers. It is 
expressly stipulated that the communication to them of his benevolent 
intentions towards his subjects should create no right or claim of 
interference on the part of any or of all of the other Powers parties to 
the treaty. Reciprocally, there are no obligations on the side of the 
Great Powers towards the Sultan. They undertake among themselves 
to respect the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and to regard any violation of them as a matter of common interest. 
The Great Powers, for their own purposes, and in order to avoid what 
they believed would be a greater trouble to themselves, entered into 
this agreement, and it was obviously within their right to reconsider 
its policy at any time, and to alter or dissolve its engagements. If 
experience had convinced them that it was wiser and better to effect 
a partition of the Ottoman Empire than to keep it in its entirety, 
the Sultan could not have protested against this reversal of policy on 
the ground that it was a violation of any obligations towards him 
contained in the Treaty of March, 1856. I shall attempt to show 
hereafter, and I believe with success, that the English Government 
has stood alone in its dogged desire to resist every limitation of the 
independence, and every invasion of the integrity, of the Ottoman 
Empire. All the other co-signatory Powers have been inclined, in 
a greater or less degree, to recognise the expediency of withdrawing 
the outlying provinces of European Turkey from Turkish adminis- 
tration, if not from “Turkish dominion; and had our Government 
been willing to promote the same policy, there would have been no 
difficulty in establishing an agreement upon the mode of action to be 
adopted. Lut we have prevented, by our resistance, the changes that 
might have been peacefully secured under the influence of united 
Kurope. While the other Powers have been willing to concur in 
modifying or setting aside the reciprocal guarantees of the Treaty of 
March, 1856, we alone have been bent on keeping them alive. I 
should not do justice to my own thought, if I did not add that I hold 
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we should have been justified in repudiating the obligations of the 
treaty, even if any one or more of the co-signatory Powers had 
insisted upon maintaining their validity. The construction of 
treaties is a matter of morality, and the quality of their promises is 
precisely the same as that of promises between man and man. A 
man of honour does not shrink from performing his promise because 
its execution is painful or troublesome to himself; but he does disown 
its obligation, if it conflicts with a higher obligation to another. It 
is an elementary principle of ethics that a promise to commit an 
immoral act is not binding, and all moralists concur in condemning 
the beheading of the Baptist in satisfaction of a rash oath. Were 
we to join in any action to keep the subject populations of European 
Turkey in subjection to the Porte, simply because we had entered 
upon an obligation to do so twenty years since, we should reproduce 
the crime of Herod. I do not say that such conduct would be inca- 
pable of defence on the ground of “extreme necessity ;”” but in that 
case the justification would rest upon the ground of “ necessity,” not 
on the obligation of a treaty, and the whole scope of this paper is to 
prove that instead of “necessity” impelling us to uphold the 
Ottoman Empire, every argument of policy urges us to assist the 
process of its dissolution. 

If no obligation of treaties prev ents our following the path reason 
recommends, should we suffer ourselves to be hindered from entering 
upon it by fear of Russia? Now I have no wish to suggest that the 
record of Russia is pure. There are few nations whose story is pure, 
and assuredly Russia will not rank among the foremost in the scale 
of purity ; but it may be at least recommended to those who have 
so uninquiringly repeated the current detraction of Russia, to ask them- 
selves what might not be said with equal plausibility against other 
nations, The people of Russia are ignorant, superstitious, and 
drunken ; the nobility are licentious; the Church is a scandal; the 
character of the reigning House is affected with morbid elements 
begetting courses of conduct which are at best fitful and enigmatic. 
In Russia itself the Government is harsh and oppressive ; in Poland 
it is a brutal and ferocious tyranny ; commercial freedom is every- 
where stifled; liberty of the press has no real existence. The 
intentions of the present Czar may be benevolent, and his reign has 
not been unmarked by progressive legislation, but continued aggres- 
sions in Central Asia, and the occupation of Khiva in spite of declara- 
tions that it was not to be annexed, show thut the traditional policy 
of the Empire is still maintained. With all these facts before us, 
there is some justification for the inquiry whether it is possible that 
the Power which is so unfriendly to freedom at home, which 
oppresses Poland, and marches from conquest to conquest in Asia, 
can be sincerely desirous of ameliorating the condition of the sub- 
ject races of European Turkey, without any intention to make its 
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philanthropic pretensions the mask of territorial aggression. The 
apparent contradiction is hard to understand for those who have not 
realised the contradictions that dwell side by side in the minds of 
most men, and are remarked in the history of every nation. We 
accuse Russia of double-dealing ; we have apparently forgotten that 
our own country was ever denounced as perfide Albion. We are 
shocked to find Russia moving forwards in Central Asia, in spite of 
protestations on the part of the Czar that he would not advance his 
borders beyond what they had reached. Are we perfectly ignorant 
of the history of British India? Fifty years do not occupy a great 
space in the life of any nation, and no Englishman will brook the 
suggestion of a doubt that his country fifty years ago was deserving 
of honour of all men; yet I appeal to the candour of my country- 
men who desire to judge the circumstances of to-day, free from the 
distorting effects of prejudice, to consider what might have been said 
of England in 1827. There was at that time a strong feeling of 
sympathy among us for the insurgent Greeks. There were Phil- 
hellenic Committees, as there are now Philoslav Committees. Money 
was subscribed in larger sums than are now reported. Volunteers 
betook themselves to the Morea. Byron died at Missolonghi. The 
Prime Minister of England shared the sentiments of so many of his 
countrymen, and had authorised an English fleet to join in com- 
pelling the Porte to consent to the emancipation of Greece. Most 
of us have read something of Byron in our youth, and it cannot be 
hard to recall the feelings of his generation. But what would a 
sagacious Frenchman have said—indeed, what did sagacious French- 
men say ?—of this show of generous emotion? It is in the follow- 
ing fashion that a wary and wise politician addressed his younger 
friends: “ Your belief in English professions does credit to your 
amiability. You think that this enthusiasm for Greece is disin- 
terested. You have faith that the Government of Albion is animated 
by no arriére pensée of territorial annexation. But let us not forget 
actualities. What are the facts? Is there anything in the history 
of England, or in England as we find it to-day, to justify your 
credulity ? The King is a wearied voluptuary, living apart in selfish 
seclusion, whom his ministers vainly strive to interest in the welfare 
of his subjects. There is an oligarchy grasping at its privileges, 
careless of its duties. The House of Commons isa mockery of popular 
representation, and a majority of its members are the nominees 
of the dominant families. The organization of the Church is the 
scandal of Western Europe. That it should remain endowed with 
tithes in kind, to the hindrance of the production of food, is the least 
of its offences. The poorer clergy are charged with the duties of 
two, three, or four parishes, and as a consequence there are not a 
few churches where the sacred offices are never celebrated. ‘The 
richer clergy engross the revenues of the parishes thus neglected. 
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The bishops are chosen from the scions of aristocratic houses or 
tutors in aristocratic families, and the actual holder of one of the 
most wealthy and dignified of the bishoprics obtained his preferment 
through the favour, and at the instance, of the mistress of the King. 
As for the spirit of the Government of this country which burns 
with sympathy for the oppressed Greeks, it is so benighted that 
trade is strangled beneath its fetters, and the merchants of London 
have vainly petitioned Parliament to set commerce free lest it die. 
The importation of corn is practically prohibited, that the rents of 
landlords may be kept up. The liberty of the prolétariat is so 
restricted, that if two or three labourers talk to one another of the 
wages they receive, and agree to ask their master to increase them, 
they are imprisoned for having committed a criminal offence. Do 
you still think that there can be a genuine sympathy with the 
oppressed among such a people? Look at Ireland. It is not a 
generation since a rebellion of its wretched inhabitants was sup- 
pressed with ferocious cruelty, and yet such is the tyranny under 
which they suffer, that they are at this moment on the eve of another 
rebellion, that will certainly burst forth unless some measure of 
justice is tardily wrung from a Protestant Parliament. Think of the 
hundreds of thousands of negroes this nation of Philhellenes holds 
in slavery in the West Indies. And if you talk of their good faith 
and the reliance to be placed on their pledges, think again of India 
and the treachery shown to our own compatriots as w vell as to the 
natives, where every new viceroy comes proclaiming that the era of 
conquest and of annexation is closed, and forthwith strives to outdo 
his predecessors in the magnitude of the acquisitions he makes for 
the merchants who have commissioned him. No. Perfidious Albion 
is perfidious Albion still. Men do not gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs from thistles. You will see. The end of this Philhellenism 
will be that Crete will become British, and the flag of St. George will 
float at Rhodes, as it floats at Malta, where once floated the flag of 
St. John.” 

There is not a single item of the indictment thus levelled 
at England which was not true fifty years since; yet every English- 
man will join with me in an indignant protest that the indictment 
as a whole was false. The man who uttered it could boast he was a 
student of facts; he could prove each of his statements; but there 
were facts he did not see, and he laboured under the fatal defect of 
being unable to appreciate the relative value of the facts he did see 
Had. he had the singleness of true vision, he would have been able re 
distinguish between the forms of the life that was passing away, and 
the signs of the new life that was breathing its spirit throughout 
English society. Ife might have foreseen something of that great 
change that within ten years swept away all the worst facts that excited 
his denunciation. And shall we in 1877 be so oblivious of our past 
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as to forget what we were when we judge our contemporaries? [ 
protest that nothing in the last eighteen months has affected me with 
a greater sense of humiliation than the want of play of intellect 
exhibited on all sides in the criticism of Russia. The simplest facts 
have been misconceived, the plainest actions distorted. Just in 
proportion to the affectation of wisdom has been its absence. It is 
true that English critics have not been alone in this limitation of 
intelligence, but I had hoped that England would have led the Con- 
tinent in the progress of emancipation from the ignorant political 
jealousies of nations, just as it has led continental opinion to free 
itself from the correlative jealousies of prohibitory tariffs. For what 
are the facts about Russia? I will say little about the development 
of the life of the nation, the estimate of which is necessarily a matter 
of opinion, and I will content myself with the declaration that I 
believe I recognise a continuous progress out of barbarism into 
civilisation, out of ignorance into knowledge, out of thraldom into 
freedom,—a progress that has possibly been relatively more rapid 
there than elsewhere, because there was a greater barbarism to over- 
come. Compare what is said of Russia by those who have visited 
it in years separated by moderate intervals. Read what Mr. 
Wallace tells us. In his admirable volumes there is perhaps evi- 
dence that he is sometimes too near the object of his study to 
reduce his observations to an exact scale of judgment, but it 
seems to me that we who are farther removed from it can scarcely 
read his book with an open mind, and fail to detect in it signs of a 
growing and vigorous national life, that should inspire us with the 
highest hopes of the future. If we quit this general view for the 
special inquiry into the grounds of our apprehensions of Russian 
designs on Turkish territory, it is at least pertinent to remark that 
while Russia has assisted in establishing the freedom of Greece, and 
in the progressive emancipation of Servia and Roumania, it has in 
this century acquired nothing for itself of European Turkey. It is 
true that the Czar Nicholas hinted at a partition of Turkey to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, but it is also true that the Czar Alexander repu- 
diates all desire to obtain a foot of Turkish territory, and no man 
questions his sincerity. Moreover, the movement in Russia during 
the last year has been a movement of the Russian people—an 
outburst of democratic sympathy looking for no territorial aggression 
—which has carried along with it a reluctant Czar already overbur- 
dened with the cares of empire. “ I do not know,” said a traveller 
on his return, “whether there is to be another Crusade, but I have 
been among a nation of Crusaders.” 

Is this incomprehensible ? The English people have not always 
been incapable of devotion to a cause containing no promise of 
material advantage. Is it incredible that Russians should be filled 
with generous ardour to procure the freedom of men of their own 
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race and their own religion, brothers in blood and in creed, subject 
to a domination like that of the Turk? And what should be the 
result of this view? Let us remember the conditions of the problem. 
We are dealing with irreconcilable forces. We are brought face to 
face with a conflict which cannot be turned. Another stage in the 
historic progress of delimitation of the Ottoman Empire is imminent, 
and we desire that it shall not end in an augmentation of Russian 
territory or of Russian power. Shall we struggle to prevent what 
we cannot avert? Shall we waste our influence in vain efforts to 
make history stand still, leaving to Russia the credit and the reward 
of appearing as the sole champion of freedom? No. The course of 
wisdom, of honour, of safety, and of English interests, points in 
another direction. The exaltation of popular fecling in Russia is our 
opportunity. We should seize it; we should fasten upon it; we 
should fix it in the national mind, as the high level of national 
purpose, from which in after years it shall be difficult to fall away ; 
and with this force aiding us in our work, we should take one more 
step in advance in releasing other portions of Europe from Turkish 
domination. Instead of pausing for fear of Russia in what should be 
our steady policy of facilitating the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, the revelation of popular forces in Russia shows us that this 
is the moment for vigorously prosecuting it. And in a realisation 
of these circumstances lies the answer to the last argument that may 
be urged against action, that it would precipitate a Kuropean war of 
which no man can see the end. 

Ifow can a dissolution of European Turkey lead to a European 
war? The answer is simple: by exciting a scramble among the 
Kuropean Powers to possess themselves of its fragments, and espe- 
cially by exciting efforts on the part of Russia to cut a monstrous 
‘antle out for itself. But if this dissolution is inevitable, and must 
soon happen, and the danger we fear can never cease to be appre- 
hended, can we hope for a better opportunity of avoiding its realisa- 
tion than that afforded us, or rather which was afforded us, at the 
beginning of the present crisis? Let us look the matter steadily 
in the face, and sce whether we have not an occasion before us 
for the exercise of the courage of prudence. ‘Twelve months 
ago we might have done a stroke of good work in advancing the 
settlement of the Eastern question a stage without war. At that 
time the fire had not extended into Bulgaria: neither Servia nor 
Montenegro had declared war against the Porte. The pacification 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina would have been a sufficient and not 
wholly unsatisfactory day’s work. Tow was that possible ? Bosnia 
differs from the others—from Roumania, from what Servia had 
become before its self-government was conceded. ‘There exists in 
Bosnia a large Mussulman population, not of Turkish origin—a 
population of landowners whose ancestors accepted the faith of Islam 
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to retain their lands. Could the mixed population of the province 
be trusted to live friendly together? Is not the experience of 
Bosnia, before Omar Pasha took the power of the Begs, conclusive 
against the suggestion? The force of these observations must be 
at once admitted, but it can be turned by a simple appeal to the 
precedent of the Lebanon. A mixed population is found there, but 
the autonomy of the Lebanon has been established, and the problem 
has been solved, imperfectly but tolerably, by experience. European 
supervision and control were necessary at the outset, but after a 
comparatively short time it was found that they could be withdrawn. 
Could similar experiments have been tried in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina? Three prerequisite conditions must have been satisfied. 
The necessary control must have been available. There must have 
been an agreement among the Great Powers to establish and support 
it. The Porte must have consented to submit to it. It was proved 
at the Conference at Constantinople that the first and second con- 
ditions could have been secured. It is true that that Conference 
was held many months later, and after the events of Bulgaria had 
altered the attitude of our own Government; but had the English 
Administration appreciated the situation before, the agreement esta- 
blished at Constantinople would have been established in the spring. 
It depended upon the accession of our Ministry to the counsels of 
the three Emperors, when the resolutions adopted at the Conference 
should be formulated. But does not the fate of the Conference 
show that the third condition could never have been realised, even if 
the English Government had been more prompt and courageous in 
judgment? I answer, no; because, even at the last, the resolu- 
tions of our Ministry were imperfect. They agreed to all necessary 
demands, subject to the understanding, which was carefully inti- 
mated at once to the Porte, that no demand was to be supported by 
force. If it can be shown, as far as anything can be shown belonging 
to the region of what might have been, that a clear appreciation of 
the conditions of the problem at an earlier date, and a joint reso- 
lution to use the force necessary for its solution, would have solved 
it, with nothing more than a nominal exercise of that force, if indeed 
so much had proved necessary, then the conclusion must be admitted 
that this courage and this resolution would have been the means of 
averting the Kuropean war all apprehend and deprecate. 

The situation of Austria must of course be taken into account. 
The Austrian Government has throughout been no more desirous of 
promoting a change in the condition of the Ottoman Empire than 
Lord Derby, but Count Andrassy has always been in advance of 
Lord Derby in understanding what must be done; and although he 
has used the unwillingness of the British Government to take any 
positive action as an excuse for not, taking it himself, he has never 
shown the slightest desire to restrain our judgment. Ready at all 
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times to go along with as, he has on several critical occasions moved 
ahead of us; and had our resolutions been more definite and firm, 
his co-operation in them would not have been wanting. In receiving 
a deputation in the early part of the autumn, Lord Derby told them 
that one Power, and it was plain that he meant Austria, would resist 
the establishment of an autonomous State in Bosnia. Count Beust 
had no doubt conveyed some such determination to him; but he 
might have better known the worth of it; and the action of Austria 
at the Conference clearly showed that it was one of those declara- 
tions that men often make, of what they will do under certain contin- 
gencies, and their wiser hearers disregard, knowing they will not 
fulfil them. It rested with us to overcome Austria’s hesitation at 
any moment when we were ready to declare that it must be aban- 
doned. And we had the power of forcing the hand of Count 
Andrassy. I assume that we are agreed that another step in the 
settlement of the Hastern question had become necessary and was 
desirable—that the time had arrived when another membér should 
be separated from the Ottoman Empire. What should have been 
done? We should have entered into confidential communications 
with Prince Bismarck, announcing to him our conviction, and asking 
his co-operation in settling the difficulty. Nothing of this kind has 
ever been attempted. The German Chancellor has indeed been 
sounded often enough, or attempts have been made to sound him : 
but in addressing him we have always appeared as resisting all 
attempts to carry the history of Ottoman delimitation a page farther, 
and as the stolid defenders of the integrity of the Ottoman dominion. 
He was deaf, and not improbably contemptuous, when thus addressed. 
Every quality of his own mind must have been antipathetic to such 
an appeal. It was weakness at the feet of strength; timidity 
babbling before courage ; bewilderment face to face with trenchant 
foresight. But what if we had spoken to Prince Bismarck in 
another sense ? If we had told him, «It is in the interest of all of 
us that we should join in a real settlement of this business, before 
its dimensions increase beyond our powers of management. Russia 
will take it in hand alone, if we do not act with her, and no one 
can then say what will happen. You are concerned more than 
we are in maintaining the freedom of the Danube, and as much 
as we can be in the neutrality of the Dardanelles. If you agree 
with us, the Russian Government must, willingly or unwillingly, 
merge its own pretensions in common action, and Austria will not 
be able to lag behind. We can dictate to the Porte the settlement 
to which it must consent, under penalty of being at once surrounded 
by a cordon of power that would throttle and destroy all chance 
of resistance. We for our part could at once isolate the Porte 
from all assistance from Asia or from Africa. The admiral of the 
Turkish fleet is an officer in the service of her Majesty. The 
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engineers, upon whom the navigation of every ironclad depends, are 
British subjects. We can summon Hobart Pasha home, and warn 
the engineers that they must renounce their nationality, or abstain 
from serving on board the navy of a Power inarms against us. The 
Khedive waitsthe least hint of encouragement from us to refuse to 
furnish any contingent to the Sultan. The Porte, deprived of all 
support out of Europe, and confronted on all sides by minatory 
urmies, must perforce yield at discretion to the demands we agree to 
dictate, or if resistance is attempted, it will be immediately proved 
hopeless. Shall we not come to an understanding and prescribe 
what we would have done?” The statement made in this hypotheti- 
cal communication on the temper of the Khedive is not founded on 
idle gossip, and it is part of the condemnation of the policy that has 
been pursued, that a not unnatural feeling of race-sympathy has 
been developed at Cairo, mixed with some admiration for the Porte, 
for having defeated the feeble diplomacy of Western Europe, though 
I do not doubt the old desire of independence of Constantinople will 
revive and be developed into action upon the defeat of the Turkish 
army ; and now I ask if any one believes that the Porte would have 
ventured to defy the combinations thus sketched out? Lord 
Derby may have been wise in shrinking from its responsibility ; 
but the confession that he was unequal to it ds a confession 
that he is by nature disqualified from fulfilling the duties of 
Foreign Minister of England in such cireumstances as those 
of to-day. The British nation and the British Empire were 
not built up by men who pass sleepless nights before consenting 
to nominal obligations involving no responsibilities; nor will 





statesmen with such faltering tempers preserve the greatness 
of the nation, or of the empire, however much they may dignify 
themselves with the name of Conservatives. It may, indeed, be 
asked why we should take any trouble and run any risks in inter- 
meddling in difficulties which are not our own. ‘The Eastern 
question will be worked out without our interference. Let us leave it 
alone. In what has been already written these doubts have been 
answered ; but there is something more to be said than that there is 
here a work of bettering the world to be done, and we can do it. A 
special responsibility rests upon us as an inheritance of the past. 
There are countries in which Englishmen cannot travel with perfect 
»quanimity of mind. Ireland is one of them, European Turkey is 
another. If when we pass from a province rapidly advancing in well- 
being and civilisation, and enter upon another enjoying the same 
material advantages, but suffering from some malign influences 
poisoning the springs of happiness and arresting growth, we ask our- 
selves the secret of the contrast, and have to answer that the false 
and foolish fears of English statesmen condemned the second to a 
domination from which the first has been freed, we cannot escape 
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from the conviction, that no opportunity should be let slip of repair- 
ing the wrong we have unwittingly committed. Our thoughts 
cannot be comfortable when we are in Turkey ; they ought not to be 
comfortable when the name of Turkey is mentioned in our hearing ; 
and those who feel the unity of national life will not hold themselves 
absolved from the duty of urging on the work of undoing the mis- 
chief of the past because they themselves remonstrated against it 
and denounced it when it was being done. 

What is to be said of the policy that has been in fact pursued by 
the English Government ? Originating in error, it has been feebly 
conducted and has resulted in failure. The objects the Cabinet set 
before themselves have not been realised. The evils they desired to 
prevent have come upon them. Our Ministers have told us that 
they have made it their aim to protect British interests and to 
maintain peace in Europe. Lord Derby’s last words (spoken in the 
House of Lords on the 19th April) have been a confession that war 
is now inevitable, and it is probable that war will have been pro- 
claimed before these pages are published. It is thus admitted that 
peace has not been maintained. By-and-bye it will be seen that 
British interests have not been protected. It was the interest, not 
of Britain only but of all Europe, that the inevitable transformation 
should have been effected piecemeal, and, as far as possible, without 
war. In the summer of 1875 the revolt was confined to Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, and the claims of the malcontents extended no 
farther than to a demand to be relieved from the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the officials and tithe-farmers who had 
bought at Constantinople the power to harass them. They took off 
their hats at the name of the Sultan. They were willing to remain 
under his power. That autumn came the Consular Commission, 
which failed because it could offer no guarantees that the fair words 
they uttered would be respected, Lord Derby being at that time 
steadily opposed to all suggestions of intervention between the Porte 
and the rayahs, and indeed making it his business to impress upon 
the former the necessity of suppressing the growing discontent. I 
find little fault with this attitude. A Foreign Secretary ought to be 
better instructed than the average opinion of his fellow-countrymen, 
but Lord Derby was not behind the common judgment of the nation. 
“arly in December, 1875, was issued a firman of the Sultan, which 
the insurgents again rejected because it was another example of 
waste-paper promises. On the 30th December Count Andrassy 
communicated his Note to the Foreign Powers. Count Andrassy 
had no greater desire to intermeddle in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire than Lord Derby, but he was better instructed on the neces- 
sities of the position, and his judgment was stronger. Ilad we 
joined the other Powers in pressing this Note upon the Porte it must 
have been accepted, but it was not until the Porte expressed a 
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desire that the English Government should concur in it that Lord 
Derby overcame his reluctance, and a message so supported car- 
ried with it an invitation that it should be rejected. The Andrassy 
Note may be said to have contained in it the resolutions of 
the Conference of Constantinople, twelve months before its date ; 
and already we are seen dragging back the other Powers, dimi- 
nishing from the authority of their requirements, and encouraging 
the Turks to resistance by our isolation from the rest of Europe. 
In spring the activity of the insurgents revived, and in the 
critical period between Easter and Whitsuntide the prospect 
became most alarming to those who had eyes to see what was before 
them. The murder of the consuls at Salonica was a warning to all; 
and it is significant to note how differently it affected different men. 
It happened on the 6th of May, and within a week Sir Henry Elliot 
on the one side had telegraphed for the fleet to come to Besika Bay, 
and Prince Gortschakoff and Count Andrassy had met Prince 
Bismarck at Berlin and had drawn up the Berlin Memorandum. 
The preservation of British interests at Constantinople was the motive 
of a naval demonstration which was interpreted, not in foreign 
capitals only but in the House of Commons, and allowed to be so 
interpreted by silent Ministers, as a proclamation that the Porte 
would be assisted by England in its attitude of resistance to counsels 
which the rest of Europe concurred in urging upon their acceptance. 

This was the second conspicuous example of the destruction of the 
Kuropean concert by the English Minister—of his preference of 
the wisdom of letting a disease run to its height, rather than incur the 
responsibility of fumbling for a lancet-case in his pocket. Within 
the last fortnight two Cabinet Ministers have glorified Lord Derby’s 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum as a re-establishment of the 
influence of England; but Lord Derby himself must not be held 
answerable for any word spoken by his colleagues. Some expres- 
sions are however to be found in his dispatch to Lord Odo Russell 
declining to join in the Memorandum, which betray an undignified 
resentment at not having been consulted in the preparation of the 
Memorandum. The circumstances of the origin of the Memo- 
randum sufliciently explain the omission to invite the English 
Minister to join in deliberation upon it, and it is unpleasant to 
think that a weak regard for personal or even national importance 
had any share in the unqualified rejection of proposals that had 
been drawn up with an honest desire to remove the causes that really 
threatened the peace of Europe. The month of May of last year 
was indeed a month of eventsof the highest importance in the history 
of the Eastern question. Besides the murder of the consuls at Salo- 
nica and the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, it saw the horrible 
deeds committed in Bulgaria and the deposition of the Sultan. The 
memory of political feelings is transient; but it would be useful if 
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men could recall what they thought and felt last Whitsuntide. There 
was great exultation over the presence of the fleet at Besika Bay, and 
great exultation over the supposed triumph of British diplomacy ; 
but in fact Lord Derby had made war inevitable between Servia and 
Montenegro on the one hand, and the Porte on the other. The 
Eastern Powers had seen the danger; they were in some measure 
able to measure the forces that were fast becoming irrepressible— 
forces with which Lord Derby had no sympathy, and which he 
could not but fail to appreciate—and they had made their last effort 
to turn aside the coming conflict. I do not propose to trace the 
cause of the Servian War, nor to follow the excitement that prevailed 
in England when the barbarities committed in Bulgaria became 
known. In the midst of the struggle, Lord Beaconsfield’s language 
at Aylesbury appeared to show that he understood as little of what 
was going on as his Foreign Secretary ; and before it was suspended, 
Lord Derby himself had another opportunity of demonstrating the 
insufficiency of his knowledge of its character. The Czar made 
another proposal which had grown with the growing necessities of 
the situation ; and by some great mischance, the secret of which has 
never been explained, the character of this proposal was at first 
most mischievously misrepresented. arly in October it was 
announced—the news came from Paris—that the Czar had proposed 
that a Russian army should occupy Bulgaria, and an Austrian army 
Bosnia, and that Russian and Austrian fleets should enter the 
Bosphorus. There is no justification for believing that this mis- 
representation was intentional, but it produced a chill among those 
who received it. What the Czar had proposed was, that the English 
and French fleets should occupy the Bosphorus, and he declared 
himself willing to abandon all proposals of military occupation if 
Her Majesty’s Government thought this naval demonstration suffi- 
cient to stop the war and procure the necessary reforms of Turkish 
misrule. Lord Derby, in accordance with his previous policy, 
declined to join in the proposed combination ; and it is certainly not 
impossible, it is far from being improbable, that it will be hereafter 
found that here again the result of his policy has been to defer for 
twelve months action that is inevitable. Something might be said 
in his defence if he had so much as maintained peace, but he 
has allowed the condition of Turkey to pass from bad to worse, and 
we have a campaign before us instead of a demonstration of force. 
Lord Derby did not on this occasion blankly reject the Czar’s 
proposal, for he suggested an armistice of not less than a month ; 
and it was in connection with this that, forgetful of the lesson he had 
read the Ministers of the three Emperors, and forgetful of the rule 
that an armistice should not alter the relative position of belligerents, 
he accepted an offer of six months’ armistice from the Porte without 
consulting the other Powers. It was at this time that the Foreign 
rr 
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Secretary gave another demonstration of his want of appreciation of 
the forces causing the movement that occupied his official attention. 
He made an appeal to Prince Bismarck to join in an attempt, not to 
cure the running sore of Europe, but to cover it over. The Prince 
was expected to use his influence to make Russia and the Porte keep 
the peace; but the Prince knows something of the power of national 
feelings, and he declined to stultify himself by adopting this idle 
suggestion. 

The armistice was concluded, the Conference was agreed upon, 
but the fatal faults of the policy of the English Ministry were not 
abandoned. The Prime Minister intensified them. I cannot say 
that I find in the acts of the Government that double-facedness 
which some discover. Taken as a whole they appear to be con- 
sistent in their development. The great error of the Ministry, and 
especially of the Foreign Minister, has been that they have been 
several months behindhand in understanding the facts before them. 
They persisted in non-intervention, when they ought to have seen 
that the way of safety lay in prompt intervention; and when they 
made up their minds to intervene, they refused to entertain the idea 
of supporting the intervention by a demonstration of foree, when they 
ought to have known that without ‘this their action must be futile. 
There is no inconsistency, there is perfect consistency, in this 
progress which ever halts behind the movement of facts. Yet it is 
no doubt true that there have been divergent tendencies in the 
minds of individual Ministers, as there must always be among men 
of any independence of thought. I have referred to the opposition 
of views of the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury in 1858 on the 
subject of the Danubian Principalities. It would scem that the 
Prime Minister still clings to the policy of the Crimean war, and I 
am not sure that there does not lurk in his mind a desire to illustrate 
the last chapter of his biography with the conduct of an Europeun 
war. Ilis instinct is to protect the Ottoman Empire against 
pressure from without. Lord Salisbury dreads, not without reason, 
the convulsions of a dissolution of that Empire, but he would avoid 
the catastrophe by supporting the pressure from without, so as to 
bring the Porte to yield before it is too late. Lord Derby disavowed 
the superstitions of the Crimean war thirteen years ago, but the 
intellectual courage he then possessed has waned; and the Eastern 
question, as he now views it, is 

Only infinite jumble, and mess, and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal,—* For God’s sake do not stir there!” 
These Ministers have so far agrecd on common action or in- 
action, and it is probable that they will continue to agree; but we 
may learn from the experience of 1867 whose will must prevail 
should any contention arise between them. ‘The Prime Minister 
will remain master of the Ministerial policy; and although I have 
admitted that that policy has been hitherto consistent, I must except 
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one act of the Prime Minister in which, as I cannot but hope, he 
surprised his colleagues. <A right appreciation of the character of 
the Czar is absolutely necessary if it would understand the diplomatic 
history of the past year. It is no empty phrase, it is a sincere and 
universal conviction, that he is most earnestly bent on avoiding war. 
He discountenanced the action of Servia; he tried to check Monte- 
negro; he inspired the Berlin Memorandum; he has held repeated 
conferences with the Emperor-King. No war if possible; but the 
good government of the subject-races of European Turkey cannot be 
sacrificed, though it be procured at the price of war. When the 
Armistice was accepted, and the Conference was practically resolved 
upon, the Czar sought an interview with our ambassador at his 
court, and gave him the most solemn, the most earnest, the most 
pathetic assurances, that he had no designs of territorial aggrandise- 
ment; and he entreated the English Government to lay aside their 
unjust suspicions. This was on the 2nd of November, and the com- 
munication of the Czar was at once telegraphed to England. A 
week later the new Lord Mayor ‘entertained the Ministry at the 
Guildhall, and the Prime Minister addressed to the citizens of 
London a speech in which he gave no hint of the Czar’s pacific 
message, but instead magnified our supposed treaty obligations to 
defend the Ottoman Empire, ridiculed the sincerity of the public 
action of Russia, and boasted of the abilities of England to support 
a second or a third campaign. Upon the treachery of this speech to 
the Czar and to the English nation—upon its iniquity, unparalleled 
as far as I know in the history of England as a constitutional 
monarchy—lI lay no stress here. 1am glad to remember that, when 
upon the Czar’s request his assurances to Lord Augustus Loftus 
were published, and the falsity of the speech was exposed and 
denounced, no Ministerial supporter, no journal favourable to the 
Ministry, uttered one word in extenuation of it, until some four 
months later the Prime Minister attempted an apology in the House 
of Lords and a feeble echo of it found its way into one or two 
newspapers. My hope and belief is that the speech was resented by 
the Prime Minister’s colleagues ; but my sole purpose at this moment 
is to indicate its international consequences. Its first effect was to 
excite the hopes of the anti-Russian party in Austria-Hungary, 
who exulted that the power of England was to be thrown into 
the scale against Russia. In Russia itself it provoked vehement 
anger; at Constantinople it raised the highest hopes. As a 
means of frustrating the success of the coming Conference, nothing 
could have been better designed or more efficient. Lord Salisbury 
started on the journey to Constantinople without hopes, and, as if to 
destroy his last chance, the Turkish Minister in London was carefully 
informed, at a critical point in the Conference, that the power of 
England would not be employed to enforce the programme upon 
which the Powers concurred. Proposals without the sanction of 
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force were doomed to failure ; and the history of the Conference is 
principally valuable because it demonstrates beyond contradiction that 
England was throughout the drag upon the resolutions of the allies. 
Their perception of the necessities of the case was always in advance 
of the English Government ; and we find Lord Salisbury telegraphing 
again and again to London for authority to accompany the other 
Plenipotentiaries in arriving at conclusions beyond the original 
scope of his mission. Laggard in thought and feeble in resolution, 
we destroyed the force of the European concert, and encouraged the 
Porte to reject their demands, even when attenuated below the 
tolerance of the German Chancellor. The later negotiations of the 
Protocol are too recent to be recapitulated in detail, but something 
must be said of their meaning. It is currently declared that they 
have been throughout a planned deception; that Russia was from the 
first bent upon war, and that the object of the negotiations was 
nothing but to occupy time and to make the apparent justification of 
Russian aggression perfect. I am ready to concede to those who 
hold this language that war has been throughout inevitable, but 
the deception that has been practised has been practised by ourselves 
on ourselves. It has been supposed that the Czar wanted an excuse 
for leaving Montenegrins, Bosnians, and Bulgarians unbefriended ; 
and men are now indignant at the discovery that their opinion was 
false, since he had never thought of abandoning them without having 
secured some amelioration of their condition. The personal character 
of the Czar is the clue of these contradictions. He would most 
willingly be spared thetask before him; if it were possible, he would 
secure the good will and the co-operation of the English Government 
in all his acts; he seeks everywhere the means of satisfying his 
desires without war; and it is not strange if in his eager hope he 
sometimes persuades himself that there is yet a chance of accomplish- 
ing his purposes in peace; but from beginning to end he has said 
nothing, he has done nothing, to justify the belief that the subject 
races of Turkey were to be deserted, and those who have thought 
that he contemplated this action must blame themselves for their 
error. 

The Foreign Secretary now accepts as certain an immediate 
outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, and we are bound to 
ask ourselves what we must anticipate, and for what we should be 
prepared. The difficulties of the situation have terribly increased, 
but they are as nothing to what may yet befall us. If we were 
wise and wary we should even now, before it is too late, execute a 
quick change of front, and insist under penalties of coercion upon a 
submission of the Porte to the demands of united Europe. This 
step will not be taken, and we must proceed on the assumption that 
war will ensue. It is in the highest degree probable that action on 
the part of Russia will be promptly followed by an occupation of 
Bosnia by an Austrian army. Are we to interpret this as some- 
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thing done in opposition to the Russian movement or in co-opera- 
tion with it? I should construe it in the latter sense, accepting the 
occupation as a part fulfilment of the Ozar’s programme of last 
October, from which Austria shrank until it became unavoidable. 
The alternative view may however be correct, and common prudence 
should teach us to take precautions against what must be expected 
to follow upon this supposition. If Austria-Hungary occupies 
Bosnia in opposition to Russia, and has thus taken the grave resolu- 
tion to withstand Russia, the Emperor-King and his Ministers will 
neglect no aid they can command, and they cannot fail to appeal to 
us under the Tripartite Treaty to share the burdens and the 
dangers of their enterprise. Lord Derby says there is no fear of 
this contingency happening, and I have intimated my belief that 
Austria will work with Russia and not against it; but Lord Derby’s 
positive statement respecting the intentions of Austria to a deputa- 
tion that waited upon him last August has been since discredited, 
and he may be again in error. It would be at once politic and just 
to the Austrian Government to inform them that we held the 
obligations of the Tripartite Treaty to be no longer binding, and that 
we should refuse to comply with any invitation to take action under 
that agreement. No time should, be lost in conveying to Count 
Andrassy an intimation of our resolution. In this way, and in this 
way only, can we guard ourselves against reproaches that may be here- 
after levelled against us. We havea perfect justification in renouncing 
the obligations of the Treaty, as might be shown, if necessary, but 
we can have no justification in leading Austria to rely upon co-opera- 
tion that would not be forthcoming if demanded. 

Let us go back to consider the possible course of the war. The most 
recent witness on the state of the Turkish defences in Asia Minor 
admits that they are worthless, and he is certainly not prejudiced in 
favour of Russia. A better fight may be maintained on the line of the 
Danube, but it is no violent supposition that before the summer is far 
advanced we shall hear of disaster following disaster, leaving Trans- 
Balkan Turkey in Russian occupation. What would be the effect 
of such events at Constantinople? We know of buildings that have 
braved countless storms of wind and rain, and outlived many genera- 
tions, collapsing suddenly at the last amid a cloud of dust rising to 
heaven. ‘This is an image of what may be feared on the Bosphorus. 
Lord Salisbury has described the utter unsubstantiality of the 
Ottoman polity. There is no organic national life among the 
Osmanlis. The sacredness of the authority of the Sultanate has 
been weakened by the successive deposition of two Sultans, and the 
feebleness of a third summoned to follow them. This situation of 
the Ottoman Empire is not unparalleled. The like of it has been 
seen again and again in the history of military despotisms, espe- 
cially in the East, and the usual outcome of it has. been a dissolution 
of the united empire into satrapies or provinces, and a series of 
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wars between the lieutenants who have proclaimed their independ- 
ence, to see which of them can overmaster the rest. Asiatic and 
African Turkey are ready to undergo this process, and it might be 
left to fulfil itself. The conditions of European Turkey are wholly 
different, and the European Powers cannot decline the task of 
uttempting to resettle the government of its provinces. But before 
this labour is seriously reviewed much will have been done. Looking 
forward to the possibility that order and authority will crumble to 
dust in Constantinople, we must expect that a British fleet will be 
summoned to the Bosphorus to maintain some semblance of govern- 
ment, and the third part of the Czar’s programme of last October 
would then be fulfilled. It would be difficult to resist the summons, 
nor ought it to be declined, provided it were made known that we 
came not to re-establish the authority of the Porte, but to supersede 
it. We should go to work with and not against Russia. If 
we proclaimed once for all that we had abandoned for ever the 
vain policy of maintaining the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and were bent on co-operating with the other 
Powers in raising under European tutelage a confederation of free 
States out of its ruins, we should at last be doing something to 
redeem what is past. We could not, indeed, take much credit to our- 
selves for the resolution, for I believe in the contingency contem- 
plated nothing else would be possible. It is no part of my duty to 
discuss the working-out of the problem thus suggested—I have pro- 
bably gone far beyond the limits of prudence in the anticipations 
already indicated—but there is one part of the final settlement of the 
Eastern question that cannot be omitted. The right of passage of 
Russian ships of war from the Euxine to the Mediterranean in times 
of peace must be conceded. It is impossible to deny the reasonable- 
ness of this claim. No nation can rest content if deprived of the right 
of following and protecting its mercantile marine on the high seas. 
If the Gut of Gibraltar had been no more than two or three miles 
wide, and Spain had remained mistress of both pillars of Hercules, 
we should still have insisted upon the right of entering the Mediterra- 
nean. Acry may indeed be raised that India will be in danger, just 
as one hundred years ago our forefathers were alarmed at the certain 
ruin of our trade with the Levant in consequence of the French 
annexation of Corsica; and, indeed, twenty years ago there was a 
renewal of this scare, when Louis Napoleon was supposed to be in 
treaty for the purchase of the island of Sardinia. It would be easy 
to demonstrate the emptiness of these fears, but the limits of my 
labour are reached. I have sought to show that on grounds of 
policy we should cease to pursue the labour, foredoomed to failure, 
of maintaining the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and upon that issue 
I desire to be judged. Lreonarp Courtney. 











BENTHAM AND BENTHAMISM IN POLITICS AND 
ETHICS. 


In the critical narrative, equally brilliant and erudite, which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has given us of the course of English thought in the 
eighteenth century, there is one gap which I cannot but regret, in 
spite of what Mr. Stephen has said in explanation of it. The work 
of Bentham is treated with somewhat contemptuous brevity in the 
chapter on Moral Philosophy; while in the following chapter on 
Political Theories his name is barely mentioned. The present 
paper is an attempt in some measure to supply this deficiency. I 
should not have ventured on it if Bentham’s teaching had become 
to us a matter of merely historical interest; as I cannot flatter 
myself that I possess Mr. Stephen’s rare gift of imparting a sparkle 
to the dustheaps of extinct controversy. But no such extinction 
has yet overtaken Bentham: his system is even an important 
element of our current political thought; hardly a decade—though 
an eventful one—has elapsed since it might almost have been called 
a predominant element. Among the other writers to whom Mr. 
Stephen has devoted many entertaining pages in his tenth chapter, 
there is not one of whom this can be said. It would be almost 
ostentation, in polite society at the present day, to claim familiarity 
with Bolingbroke ; it would be even pedantry to draw attention to 
Hoadly. The literary sources of the French Revolution are studied 
with eager and ever-increasing interest ; but they are studied, even 
by Englishmen, almost entirely in the writings of France: the most 
ardent reader of revolutionary literature is reluctant to decline 
from Rousseau to Tom Paine. Mr. Kegan Paul’s entertaining 
biography has temporarily revived our interest in Godwin, other- 
wise Political Justice would be chiefly known to this generation 
through the refutation of Malthus; and Malthus’s own work is now 
but seldom taken from the shelf. There are probably many school- 
boys feeding a nascent taste for rhetoric on the letters of Junius ; 
but Mr. Stephen has felt that the inclusion of these in an account of 
Political Theories requires something like an apology. Burke lives, 
no doubt, not merely through the eloquence which immortalises 
even the details of party conflicts, but through a kind of wisdom, 
fused of intellect and emotion, which is as essentially independent of 
the theorising in which it is embedded as metal is of its mine. But 
though Burke lives, we meet with no Burkites. The star of 
Hume’s metaphysical fame has risen steadily for a century ; but his 
warmest admirers are rather irritated by his predominant desire for 
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literary popularity, and are perhaps too much inclined to turn aside 
from the philosophic material that was wasted in furnishing elegant 
essays on National Character and The Idea of a Perfect Com- 
monwealth. In short, of all the writers I have mentioned, 
regarded as political theorists, it is only the eccentric hermit of 
Queen’s Square Place whose name still carries with it an audible 
demand that we should reckon with his system, and explain to 
ourselves why and how far we agree or disagree with his opinions. 
Mr. Stephen, it should be said, is so far from denying this 
exceptional vitality of Benthamism, that he even puts it forward as 
an explanation of his cursory treatment of this system. ‘The 
history of utilitarianism as an active force belongs,” he tells us, 
to the new post-revolutionary era, on the threshold of which his 
plan compels him to stop. This argument would have been sound if 
Bentham had really been a man of the nineteenth century, born 
before his time in the eighteenth, and thus naturally not appreciated 
till later, when the stream of current thought had at length caught 
him up. Such freaks of nature do sometimes occur, to the very 
considerable perplexity of the philosophical historian, in his efforts 
to exhibit a precise and regular development of opinion. But this 
is so far from being the case with Bentham, that when J. 8. Mill, 
in his most eclectic phase, undertook to balance his claims as a 
thinker against those of Coleridge, he described the conflict between 
these two modes of thought as the “ revolt of the nineteenth 
century against the eighteenth.” The appropriateness of the phrase 
is surely undeniable. No doubt it is also true, as Mr. Stephen says, 
that Benthamism as an active foree—and Benthamism is nothing if 
it is not an active foree—belongs rather to the nineteenth century. 
It is just because both these views are equally true that Bentham 
deserves the special attention of the historian of opinion. In 
England, at least in the department of ethics and politics, Ben- 
thamism is the one outcome of the Seculum Rationalisticum against 
which the philosophy of Restoration and Reaction has had to struggle 
continually with varying success. It is, we may say, the legacy 
left to the nineteenth century by the eighteenth ; or rather, perhaps, 
by that innovating and reforming period of the eighteenth century 
in which Enlightenment became ardent, and strove to consume 
and re-create. In his most characteristic merits, as well as his most 
salient defects, Bentham is eminently a representative of this 
stirring and vehement age: in his unreserved devotion to the 
grandest and most comprehensive aims, his high and sustained 
confidence in their attainability, and the buoyant, indefatigable 
industry with which he sought the means for their attainment; no 
less than-in his exaggerated reliance on his own method, his ignorant 


contempt for the past, and his intolerant misinterpretation of all that 
opposed him in the present. 
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It must be admitted that, though distinctly a child of its age, 
Benthamism was not exactly a favourite child. The Fragment on 
Government (1776), and the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion (published 1789), had found comparatively few sympathising 
readers at the time when Political Justice and the Rights of 
Man were being greedily bought. At the age of forty-two (1790) 
Bentham speaks, in a letter to his brother, of ‘the slow increase of 
my school.” Yet we observe very clearly that from the first 
Bentham appears as a teacher and master of political science—one 
who has, or ought to have, a ‘‘ school’’—and is accepted as such by 
competent judges. In 1778, only two years after the publication of 
the Fragment, D’Alembert writes to him, in the style of the 
time, as a philosopher and professional benefactor of the human race. 
Two years later he was taken up by Lord Lansdowne, who seems to 
have had the eager receptivity for abstract theory which is often 
found in powerful but imperfectly trained intellects, even after the 
fullest acquisition of all that experience can teach. The retired 
statesman bore with really admirable patience the humours of the 
sensitive and self-conscious philosopher: and in the circle at Bowood. 
Bentham found—besides the one romance of his life—invaluable 
opportunities for extending his inflyence asa thinker. It was there 
that he first met Romilly, the earliest of the band of reformers who, 
in the next century, attempted the practical realisation of his princi- 
ples; and there, too, he laid the foundation of his remarkable ascen- 
dency over Dumont. The self-devotion with which a man of Dumont’s 
talents and independence of thought allowed himself to be absorbed 
in the humble function of translating and popularising Bentham was 
a testimony of admiration outweighing a bushel of complimentary 
phrases: of which, however, Bentham had no lack, though they 
came from a somewhat narrow circle. ‘The suffrages of the few,” 
writes Dumont in one of his earlier letters, ‘‘ will repay you for the 
indifference of the many .... Write and bridle my wandering 
opinions.” Through Dumont he became known to Mirabeau: and a 
good deal of Benthamite doctrine found its way into that hero’s 
addresses to his constituents, which Dumont assisted in com- 
posing. Brissot again, who saw a good deal of Bentham in London, 
some years before 1789, always spoke and wrote of him with the 
utmost enthusiasm: to which it may be partly attributed that, in 
August 1792, a special law of the National Assembly made him (as 
he tells Wilberforce afterwards) “an adopted French citizen, third 
man in the universe after a natural one;” Priestley and Paine being 
the first two. As soon as Dumont published the Principes de la 
Code Civile et Penale (1802), expressions of even hyperbolical 
admiration were sent to the philosopher from different parts of 
Europe. A Swiss pastor subscribes himself, rather to Bentham’s 
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amusement, “un homme heureux, regeneré par la lecture de vos 
ouvrages.” A Russian general writes that his book “fills the soul 
with peace, the heart with virtue, and dissipates the mists of the 
mind;”’ and conjures him to dictate a code to Russia. Another 
Russian admirer ranks him with Bacon and Newton as the “creator 
of a new science,” and writes that he is “laying up a sum for the 
purpose of spreading the light which emanates ” from his writings. 
Nor is he without similar honour even in his own country. Lord 
Lansdowne, answering good humouredly a reproachful epistle of 
sixty pages, says that it is a letter which “ Bacon might have sent 
to Buckingham.” In 1793 a gentleman whom he has asked to 
dinner writes expressing ‘‘ a woman’s cagerness to meet a gentleman 
of so enlightened a mind.” <A few years later we find that the great 
Dr. Parr is never tired of praising his ‘mighty talents, profound 
researches, important discoveries, and irresistible arguments.” On 
the whole we may say that as even in his revered old age he 
never attained the kind of popularity that adapts a man’s name for 
utterance on platforms: so even in the earlier part of his career he 
often met with respect that almost amounted to homage from men 
more or less influential and representative. 

The degree and kind of influence which Bentham exercised in the 
revolutionary period corresponds tolerably well to the degree of affinity 
between his teaching and the principles on which the revolutionary 
movement proceeded. In the combat against prejudices and privi- 
leges any ally was welcome; and Bentham was as anxious as any 
revolutionist to break with the past, and reform all the institutions 
of society in accordance with pure reason. It is true that, from our 
point of view, the reason of Bentham appears the perfect antithesis 
of the reason of Rousseau ; but it is very doubtful whether this would 
have been evident to Rousseau himself. The mainspring of Bentham’s 
life and work, as his French friends saw, was an equal regard 
for all mankind: whether the precise objects of this regard were 
conceived as men’s “rights” or their “ interests,” was a question 
which they would not feel to be of primary concern. He himself, 
indeed, was always conscious of the gulf that separated him from his 
fellow-citizens by adoption. ‘ Were they,” he writes in 1796, “ to 
see an analysis I have by me of their favourite Declaration of Rights, 
there is not perhaps a being upon earth that would be less welcome 
to them than I could ever hope to be.” But the ‘ Anarchical 
Fallacies,” like some other fruits of Bentham’s labours, remained on 
the philosopher’s shelves till the end of his life; only a meagre 
fragment of them found its way into Dumont’s “ Principes;’’ and 
by the time that this came out, anarchical theories were some- 
what obscured behind military fucts. And unless the “ principle of 
utility” explicitly announced itself as hostile to the fundamental 
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principles of the common revolutionary creed, it certainly would not 
be generally perceived to be so. I should almost conjecture from what 
Mr. Stephen says of Bentham, compared with the references to 
utilitarianism in his discussion of earlier writers, that he has hardly 
enough recognised that Bentham’s originality and importance lay 
not in his verbal adoption of utility as an end and standard of right 
political action, but in his real exclusion of any other standard ; in 
the definiteness with which he conceived the ‘ general good ;” the 
clearness and precision with which he analysed it into its empiri- 
“ally ascertainable constituents ; the exhaustive and methodical con- 
sistency with which he applied this one standard to all departments 
of practice; and the rigour with which he kept its application free 
from all alien elements. Merely to state “utility ” as an ultimate 
end was nothing; no one would have distinguished this from the 
“public good” at which all politicians had always professed to aim, 
and all. revolutionary politicians with especial amplitude of phrase. 
The very Declaration of the National Assembly, that solemnly set 
forth the maintenance of the ‘national, imprescriptible, and in- 
alienable ” rights of man, as the sole end of government, announced 
in its very first clause, that “civil distinctions, therefore, can be 
founded only on public utility.” It was not then surprising that 
Morellet, Brissot, and others, recognising the comprehensiveness of 
view and clearness of grasp that were so remarkably combined in 
Bentham’s intellect, the equal distribution of his sympathies, and the 
elevated ardour of his philanthropy, should have hailed him as 
worthy to “ serve in the cause of liberty.” 

And yet the almost comical contrast that we find between 
Bentham’s temper and method in treating political questions, and the 
habitual sentiments and ideas of his revolutionary friends, could 
hardly fail to make itself felt by the latter. Let us take, for 
example, the Treatise on Parliamentary Tactics which he offered 
for the guidance of the new Assembly in 1789; and let us imagine 
a French deputy—a member of the “Tiers” that has so recently 
been “ Rien”’ and is now conscious of itself as “'Tout’’—attempting 
its perusal. He finds in it no word of response to the sentiments 
that are filling his breast ; nothing said of privileged classes whose 
machinations have to be defeated, in order that the people may realise 
its will; instead of this, he is met at the outset with an exhaustive 
statement of the various ways in which he and other servants of the 
people are liable to shirk or scamp their work, or otherwise to miss 
attainment of the general good. The object of the treatise, as the 
author explains, is— 


‘To obviate the inconveniences to which a political assembly is exposed in 
tho exercise of its functions. Hach rule of this tactics can therefore have no 
justifying reason, except in the prevention of an evil. It is therefore with » 
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distinct knowledge of these evils that we should proceed in search of remedies. 
These inconveniences may be arranged under the ten following heads :— 
1. Inaction. 
2. Useless decision. 
3. Indecision. 
4, Delays. 
5. Surprise or precipitation. 
6. Fluctuations in measures. 
7. Quarrels. 
8. Falsehoods. 
9. Decisions, vicious on account of form. 
10. Decisions, vicious in respect of their foundation. 
We shall develope these different heads in a few words.” 


Under the head of delays, we find— 


‘‘May be ranked all vague and useless procedures, preliminaries which do 
not tend to a decision, questions badly propounded, or presented in a bad 
order, personal quarrels, witty speeches, and amusements suited to the 
amphitheatre or the playhouse.” 


The last and most important head is thus further analysed : 


‘“When an assembly form an improper or hurtful decision, it may be 
supposed that this decision incorrectly represents its wishes. If the assembly 
be composed as it ought to be, its wish will be conformed to the decision of 
public utility; and when it wanders from this it will be from one or other of 
the following causes :— 

‘1, Absence.—The general wish of the assembly is the wish of the majority 
of the total number of its members. But the greater the number of the 
members who have not been present at its formation, the more doubtful is it 
whether the wish which is announced as general be really so. 

“9, Want of I’reedom.—lIf any restraint have been exercised over the votes, 
they may not be conformable to the internal wishes of those who haye given 
them. 

‘© 3, Seduction.—If attractive means have been employed to act upon the wills 
of the members, it may be that the wish announced may not be conformable to 
their conscientious wish. 

‘“4, Error.—If they have not possessed the means of informing themselves, 
if false statements haye been presented to them, their understandings may be 
deceived, and the wish which has been expressed may not be that which they 
would have formed had they been better informed.” 


And so on for page after page of dull and beggarly elements, 
methodized no doubt in a masterly manner, and calculated to have a 
highly salutary and sobering effect on the mind of any legislator 
who can be persuaded to read them. One defect which Bentham is 
most seriously concerned to cure is the imperfect acquaintance that 
legislators are liable to have with the motions on which they vote. 


‘‘ Nothing is more common,” he says, ‘‘ than to see orators, and even practised 
orators, falling into involuntary errors with respect to the precise terms of a 
motion.” ‘This evil, he thinks, may be obviated by ‘‘ a very simple mechanical 
apparatus for exhibiting to the eyes of the assembly the motion on which they 
are deliberating. 

‘We may suppose a gallery above the president’s chair, which presents a 
front consisting of two frames, nine feet high by six feet wide, filled with black 
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canvas, made to open like folding doors; that this canvas is regularly pierced 
for the reception of letters of so large a size as to be legible in every part of the 
place of meeting. These letters might be attached by an iron hook, in such 
manner that they could not be deranged. When a motion is about to become 
the object of debate, it would be given to compositors, who would transcribe it 
upon the table, and by closing the gallery, exhibit it like a placard to the eyes 
of the whole assembly.” 

One would think that these suggestions were sufficiently parti- 
cular; but Bentham feels it needful to give a page more of minute 
directions as to size of letters, method of fixing them, composition of 
the table, &e. 

The salutary working of this machinery is obvious :— 


‘*When the orator forgets his subject, and begins to wander, a table of 
motions offers the readiest means for recalling him. Under the present régime, 
how is this evil remedied ? It is necessary for a member to rise, to interrupt 
the speaker, and call him to order, This is a provocation, it is a reproach, it 
wounds his self-love. The orator attacked defends himself; there is no longer 
a debate upon the motion, but a discussion respecting the application of his 
arguments .... Butif we suppose the table of motions placed above [the 
president], the case would be very different. Ie might, without interrupting 
the speaker, warn him by a simple gesture; and this quict sign would not be 
accompanied by the danger of a personal appeal.” 

The faithful Dumont is unbounded in his eulogy of this “absolutely 
new and original” work, which “fills up one of the blanks of 
political literature,’ and reports that Mirabeau and the Due de la 

tochefoucauld admired this “ truly philosophical conception.” Still 
the reader will hardly be surprised to learn that Morellet thinks it 
not likely to be appreciated by “light-minded and unreflecting 
persons ”’ in the crisis of 1789. Bentham, we feel, must often have 
appeared to his French friends as a perfect specimen of the cold 
unsentimental type of Englishman; though with an epistolary 
prolixity which Sir Charles Grandison could hardly surpass. On 
one occasion the admiring Brissot cannot repress a murmur at the 
“dryness and drollery” with which he responds to sentiment. 
“You have then never loved me!” he exclaims; ‘me whose sensi- 
bilities mingle with legislation itself!’ And in truth, though 
Bentham had plenty of sensibilities beneath his eccentric exterior, 
he was not in the habit of letting them mingle with legislation. 

The above extracts have sufficiently illustrated another marked 
characteristic of Bentham’s work in politics, besides his severe 
exclusion of fine sentiments: his habit, namely, of working out his 
suggestions into the minutest details. This tendency he often 
exhibits in an exaggerated form, so that it becomes re pellent or even 
ridiculous ; especially as Bentham, with all his desire to be practical, 
is totally devoid of the instinctive self-adaptation which most men 
learn from converse with the world. Still the habit itself is an 
essential element of the force and originality of his intellectual 
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attitude. ‘A man’s mind,” says the representative scientific man 
in Middlemarch, “ must be continually expanding and shrinking 
between the whole human horizon and the horizon of an object- 
eglass.”” Bentham’s mind was continually performing a similar ‘systole 
and diastole”; and thus, in spite of the unduly deductive method 
that he generally employs, he really resembled the modern man of 
science in the point in which the latter differs most strikingly from 
the ancient notion of a philosopher. Ilis apprehension, whether of 
abstract theory or of concrete fact, has marked limitations ; but as 
regards the portion of human life over which his intellectual vision 
‘anges, he has eyes which can see with equal clearness in the most 
abstract and the most concrete region ; and he as naturally seeks com- 
pleteness in working out the details of a practical scheme as in 
dividing the most general notions of theoretical jurisprudence. Ie 
aims at a perfectly reasoned adaptation of means to ends in con- 
structing a “ frame of motions,” no less than in constructing a code 
of laws; and he passes from the latter to the former without any 
abatement of interest or any sense of incongruity. Thus, for twenty 
years (from 1791 to 1811), while his fame as a philosophical jurist 
was extending through the civilised world, he was probably better 
known to the Government at home as belonging to the rather despised 
class of beings who were then called ‘“ projectors ;” from his favourite 
plan of a “ Panopticon”’ Penitentiary, which was continually urged 
on their notice by himself and his friends. 

Panopticon or Inspection House was a circular building, in which 
prisoners’ cclls were to occupy the circumference and keepers the 
centre, with an intermediate annular wall all the way up, to which 
the cells were to be laid open by an iron grating. This construction 
(which with proper modifications could be adapted to a workhouse) 
fills a much larger space in Bentham’s correspondence than all his 
codes put together. Indeed, among the numerous wrongs, great ond 
small, on which the philosopher in his old age used to dilate with a 
kind of cheerful acrimony peculiar to himself, there was none which 
roused so much resentment as the suppression of Panopticon, which 
he always attributed to a personal grudge on the King’s part. He 
composed a whole volume on “ the war between Jeremy Bentham and 
George IIL., by one of the belligerents.”’ “ But for George LT.” the 
narrative begins, “all the prisons and all the paupers in England 
would long ago have been under my management.” For the adminis- 
tration of his prisons he had devised a complete scheme, to the 
realisution of which he was prepared to devote himself. The expense 
of prisoners was to have been reduced ultimately to zero by a rigid 
economy, which yet, when mitigated by the indulgences that were to 
be earned by extra labour, would only produce about sufficient dis- 
comfort to make the punishment deterrent. Idle prisoners were to 
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be fed on potatoes and water ad /ib., clothed in coats without shirts, 
and wooden shoes without stockings, and made to sleep in sacks in 
order to save the superfluous expense of sheets. Existence being 
thus reduced to its lowest terms, a means of ameliorating it was 
provided in a certain share of the profits of industry ; and Bentham 
was sanguine enough to suppose that fifteen hours a day of 
sedentary labour and muscular exercise combined, could be got out 
of each prisoner by this stimulus. Contract-management was an 
essential feature of the scheme; it must be made the manager’s 
interest to extract from his prisoners as much work as he could 
without injuring them; while the prisoners would be sufficiently 
protected against the manager’s selfishness by the terms of his contract, 
by the free admission of the public to inspect the prison, and by a 
fine to be paid for every prisoner’s death above a certain average. 
The amount of labour that Bentham spent in elaborating the 
details of this scheme, defending it against all criticisms, urging it 
on ministers and parliamentary friends, and vituperating all whom 
he believed to have conspired to prevent its execution, would have 
alone sufficed to fill the life of a man of more than average energy ; 
while the total disappointment of the hopes of twenty years, after 
coming within sight of suecess—for in 1794 Parliament had authorised 
such a contract as Bentham proposed—would have damped any 
ordinary philanthropic zeal. But Panopticon and all that belongs 
to it, including all that he wrote on the Poor Law and Pauper 
Management, might be subtracted from Bentham’s intellectual 
labours, without materially diminishing the impression produced on 
the mind by their amount and variety. Nay, even if the whole of his 
vast work on Law and its administration, including innumerable 
pamphlets on special points and cases, were left out of sight, if we 
knew nothing of Bentham the codifier, or Bentham the radical 
reformer, his life would still seem fuller of interests and activities 
than most men’s. Besides his well-known pamphlet in defence of 
usury, he composed a Manual of Political Kconomy, in which the 
principles of /aissez faire are independently expounded and applied. 
The Bell and Lancaster method of instruction inspired him to 
enthusiastic emulation: he immediately planned an unsectarian 
Chrestomathic day-school to be built in his own garden in Queen’s 
Square Place. The school itself never came into existence ; for this, 
like some other educational schemes, was wrecked on the rock of 
theology. But Bentham fulfilled his part in composing a Chresto- 
mathia ; which contained, besides a full and original exposition of 
pedagogic principles, a sort of manual of geometry, algebra, and 
physics, and an encyclopmdic discussion of scientific nomenclature 
and classification. And this is only one striking specimen of his 
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men’s happiness—is certainly the farrago of his inexhaustible MSS. 
Whatever business suggests to him an idea of amelioration he 
immediately studies with minute and intense interest, until he 
believes himself to have perfectly penetrated it by his exhaus- 
tive method, and is ready with a completely reasoned scheme 
of improvement. Currency projects, Banking regulations, proposals 
for an “unburthensome increase of the revenue,” reform of the 
Thames police, a new mode of taking the census, a device for pre- 
venting forgery, a prospect of abolishing the slave-trade, a plan for 
morally improving Irish labourers in New York—each subject in its 
turn is discussed with a fresh eagerness and an amplitude of expla- 
nation that seem to belong to the leisured amateur of social science. 
Nor is his attention confined to matters strictly social or political. 
He is not too much engaged in applying his method of study to 
expound it in an Essay on Logic, supplemented by a characteristic 
dissertation on Language and Universal Grammar. Chemistry and 
botany, from their rich promise of utility, are continually attractive 
to him. He is never too busy to help in experiments which may 
enrich mankind with a new grass or a new fruit. At one time he is 
anxious to learn all about laughing gas; at another he corresponds 
at length about a Frigidarium, in which fermentable substances may 
be preserved from pernicious fermentation while remaining unfrozen. 
Nothing seems to him too trivial an object for his restless impulse of 
amelioration ; and he cannot understand why it should seem so to any 
one else. There is an amusing instance of this in one of his letters 
to Dumont, at the crisis of 2 negotiation in which the latter, having 
won Talleyrand’s patronage for the Civil and Penal Codes, is deli- 
cately endeavouring to secure a favourable notice for Panopticon. 
Dumont has asked his master to send Talleyrand a set of economical 
and political works. It occurs to Bentham that it will be a stroke of 
diplomacy to forward along with the books “a set or two sets of my 
brother’s patent but never-sold fire-irons of which the special and 
characteristic property is levity.” They would serve, he thinks, “as 
a specimen of the Panopticon system. One might be kept by T. 
(Talleyrand), the other, if he thought fit, passed on to B. (Bonaparte).” 
Even the sympathetic Dumont declines to extend his interest to 
patent fire-irons, and coldly intimates that he is “not familiar with 
such instruments.” The humblest games, we find, are not unworthy 
of utilitarian consideration, and may be treated in the same confident 
deductive fashion as governments. At Ford Abbey—where Bentham 
lived from 1814 to 1817, and where the youthful J. 8. Mill found 
the “sentiment of a larger and freer existence”’ in the “ middle-age 
architecture, baronial hall, and spacious and lofty rooms ’”’—battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks were kept in frequent. exercise; and any 
tendency in manufacturers to deviate from the true type of shuttle- 
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cock was severely repressed. ‘ Pointed epigrams, yes,” writes the 
philosopher ; ‘‘ but pointed shuttlecocks never were, nor ever will be 
good for anything. These, it is true, have not been tried ; but trial 
is not necessary to the condemnation of such shuttlecocks as these.” 
Bentham was strictly temperate in his diet: he ate meat but once a 
day, and then very moderately, and was almost a teetotaler. But the 
pleasures of the table were too important to be diminished by a 
stupid adherence to custom ; and being particularly fond of fruit, he 
used often to maximise his prandial happiness by commencing with 
the dessert, before the sensibility of his palate had been impaired by 
coarser viands. 

I have dwelt at some length on this side of Bentham’s character, 
because it seems to me that we get the right point of view for under- 
standing his work in politics and ethics, if we conceive it as the 
central and most important realisation of a dominant and all-compre- 
hensive desire for the amelioration of human life, or rather of 
sentient existence generally. A treatise on Deontology, a code, an 
inspection-house, a set of fire-irons, may all be regarded as instru- 
ments more or less rationally contrived for the promotion of happi- 
ness ; and it is exclusively in this light that Bentham regards them. 
Thus, perhaps, we may partly account for the extreme unreadable- 
ness of his later writings, which are certainly “ biblia abiblia.” The 
best defence for them is that they are hardly meant to be criticized 
as books; they were written not so much to be read as to be used. 
Hence if, after they were written, he saw no prospect of their pro- 
ducing a practical effect, he kept them contentedly on his shelves 
for a more seasonable opportunity. In his earlier compositions he 
shows considerable literary faculty : his argument is keen and lucid, 
and his satirical humour often excellent, though liable to be too 
prolix. But the fashion in which he really liked to express his 
thoughts was the proper style of legal documents—a style, that is, 
in which there are no logically superfluous words, but in which 
everything that is intended is fully expressed, and the most tedious 
iteration is not shunned if it is logically needed for completeness 
and precision. And as years went on, and Dumont saved him the 
necessity of making himself popular, he gave full scope to his 
peculiar taste. Such a manner of expression has indeed a natural 
affinity to the fulness of detail with which his subjects are treated. 
But the tedium caused by the latter is necessarily aggravated by the 
former; and therefore the “general reader” has to be warned off 
from most of Bentham’s volumes; or perhaps such warning is hardly 
needed. Those, however, who study him as he would have wished to 
be studied, not for literary gratification, but for practical guidance, 
will feel that his fatiguing exhaustiveness of style and treatment has 
great advantages. It to some extent supplies the place of empirical 
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tests to his system; at least, whatever dangers lurk in his abstract 
deductive method of dealing with human beings, we certainly cannot 
include among them the “dolus” which “ latet in generalibus.” 
If in establishing his practical principles he has neglected any 
important element of human nature, we are almost certain to feel 
the deficiency in the concrete result which his indefatigable imagina- 
tion works out for us. Often, indeed, the danger rather is that we 
shall be unduly repelled by the mere strangeness of the habits and 
customs of the new social organization into which he transports us. 

Thus from different points of view one might truly describe 
Bentham as one of the most or the /cast idealistic of practical philo- 
sophers. What is, immediately suggests to him what ought to be ; 
his interest in the former is never that of pure curiosity, but always 
subordinated to his purpose of producing the latter; there is no 
department of the actual that he is not anxious to reconstruct sys- 
tematically on rational principles, and so in a certain sense to inform 
and penetrate with ideas. While again his ideal is, to borrow a 
phrase of John Grote’s, as much as possible de-idealized, positivized, 
some might say Philistinized, his good is purged of all mystical 
elements, and reduced to the positive, palpable, empirical, definitely 
quantitative notion of ‘maximum balance of pleasure over pain ;”’ 
and his conception of human nature and its motives—the material 
which he has to adapt to the attainment of this good—is not only 
unideal, but even anti-ideal, or idealized in the wrong direction. 
While he is as confident in his power of constructing a happy society 
as the most ardent believer in the moral perfectibility of mankind, 
he is as convinced of the unqualified selfishness of the vast majority 
of human beings as the bitterest cynic. Hence the double aspect 
of his utilitarianism, which has caused so much perplexity both to 
disciples and to opponents. It is as if Hobbes or Mandeville were 
suddenly inspired with the social enthusiasm of Godwin. Something 
of the same blending of contraries is found in Helvetius; and he 
perhaps, rather than Hume, should be taken as the intellectual pro- 
genitor of Bentham. In Helvetius, however, though utilitarianism 
is passing out of the critical and explanatory phase in which we find 
it in Hume, into the practical and reforming phase, the transition is 
not yet complete. Still the premises of Bentham are all clearly 
given by Helvetius ; and the task which the former took up is that 
which the latter clearly marks out for the moralist. Indeed, if we 
imagine the effect of L’ Esprit on the mind of an eager young 
law-student, we seem to have the whole intellectual career of 
Bentham implicitly contained in a “ pensée de jeunesse.” 

Helvetius puts with a highly effective simplicity, from which 
Hume was precluded by his more subtle and complex psychological 
analysis, these two doctrines: first, that every human being “ en 
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tout temps, en tout lieu” seeks his own interest, and judges of things 
and persons according as they promote it; and secondly, that, as the 
public is made up of individuals, the qualities that naturally and nor- 
mally gain public esteem and are called virtues are those useful to the 
public. Observation, he says, shows us that there are a few men 
who are inspired by ‘un heureux naturel, un désir vif de la gloire 
et de l’estime,” with the same passion for justice and virtue which 
men generally feel for wealth and greatness. The actions which 
promote the private interest of these virtuous men are actions that 
are just, and conducive or not contrary to the general interest. But 
these men are so few that Helvetius only mentions them “ pour 
lhonneur de ’humanité.” The human race is almost entirely com- 
posed of men whose care is concentrated on their private interests. 
llow, under these circumstances, are we to promote virtue? for 
which Helvetius really seems to be genuinely concerned, though he 
is too well bred to claim for himself expressly so exceptional a dis- 
tinction. It is clear, he thinks, that the work will not be done by 
moralists, unless they completely change their methods. ‘ Qu’ont 
produit jusqu’aujourd’hui les plus belles maximes de la morale ?”’ 
Our moralists do not perceive that it is a futile endeavour, and would 
be dangerous if it were not futile, to try to alter the tendency of men 
to seek their private happiness. They might perhaps gain some 
influence if they would substitute the “langage d’intérét”’ for the 
“ton @injure”’ in which they now utter their maxims; for a man 
might then be led to abstain at least from such vices as are pre- 
judicial to himself. But for the achievement of really important 
results the moralist must have recourse to legislation. This is a 
conclusion which Helvetius is never tired of enforcing. “One ought 
not to complain of the wickedness of man, but of the ignorance of 
legislators who have always set private interest in opposition to 
public.” “The hidden source of a people’s vices is always in its 
legislation ; it is there that we must search if we would discover and 
extirpate their roots.” ‘ Moralists ought to know that as the sculptor 
fashions the trunk of a tree into a god or a stool, so the legislator 
makes heroes, geniuses, virtuous men, as he wills: . . . reward, 
punishment, fame, disgrace, are four kinds of divinities with which 
he can always effect the public good.” In short, Helvetius conceives 
that universal self-preference might by legislative machinery be so 
perfectly harmonized with public utility that “none but madmen 
would be vicious:” it only wants a man of insight and courage, 
“ échauffé de la passion du bien général,” to effect this happy con- 
summation. 

Such, then, was the task that Bentham, at the age of twenty-five, 
undertook ; and perhaps his bitterest opponent, surveying his sixty 
years of strenuous performance, will hardly blame him severely for 
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presumption in deeming himself to possess the requisite qualifications, 
The young Englishman, indeed, with his faith in our “ matchless 
constitution’ as yet unshaken, conceives himself to be in an excep- 
tionally favourable position for realising this union of morals and 
legislation. ‘France,’ he writes in his commonplace-book for 
1774-5, “may have philosophers. The world is witness if she have 
not philosophers. But it is England only that can have patriots, for 
a patriot is a philosopher in action.” Such a “ philosopher in 
action’ might hope not merely to delineate, but actually to set on 
foot that reformation in the moral world which could only come from 
improvement in the machine of law. But in the moral no less than 
in the physical world one cannot improve a machine without under- 
standing it; the study of it as it exists must be separated from the 
investigation of what it ought to be, and the former must be 
thoroughly performed before the latter can be successfully attempted. 
This is to us so obvious a truism that it seems pedantic to state it 
expressly; but it is a truism which Bentham found as much as 
possible obscured in Blackstone’s famous Commentaries. The first 
thing then which he had to do was to dispel that confusion between 
the expository and the censorial functions of the jurist, which seemed 
to be inherent in the official account of the laws and constitution of 
England. The clearness and completeness with which this is done are 
the chief merits of the Fragment on Government. In this elaborate 
attack on Blackstone’s view of municipal law Bentham does not as 
yet criticize the particulars either of the British constitution or of 
British administration of justice: his object is merely to supply the 
right set of notions for apprehending what either actually is, together 
with the right general principles for judging of its goodness or bad- 
ness. His fundamental idea is taken, as he says, from Hume; but 
the methodical precision with which it is worked out is admirable; 
in fact, the Fragment contains the whole outline of that system of 
formal constitutional jurisprudence which the present generation 
has mostly learnt from his disciple John Austin. Among other things 
we may notice as characteristic the manner in which he throws aside 
the official nonsense about the “democratic element” in the un- 
reformed British Parliament, which half imposed even on the clear 
intellect of Paley. “A  duke’s son,” he says, “gets a seat 
in the House of Commons; it needs no more to make him the very 
model of an Athenian cobbler.’ In a similar spirit he banters 
Blackstone’s account of the “wisdom and valour’”’ for which our 
lords temporal are selected. He remarks that in Queen Anne’s 
reign, in the year 1711, “not long after the time of the hard frost,” 
there seems to have been such an exuberance of these virtues as to 
“furnish merit enough to stock no fewer than a dozen respectable 
persons, who upon the strength of it ,were all made barons in a 
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day ;’’ a phenomenon, he adds, which a contemporary historian has 
strangely attributed to the necessity of making a majority. It is 
evident that whatever constitution Bentham may prefer, he will not 
be put off by any conventional fictions as to the relations of its parts ; 
his preference will depend entirely on what he believes to be their 
actual working, 

More than thirty years, however, were to elapse before Bentham 
seriously turned his attention to constitutional construction. Indeed 
nothing is more characteristic of the Benthamite manner of thought, 
in its application to politics, than the secondary and subordinate 
position to which it relegates the constitutional questions that absorbed 
the entire attention of most English politicians of the eighteenth 
century. Such politicians, even when most theoretical, seem to have 
had no notion that the political art properly includes a systematic 
survey of the whole operation of government, and a thorough grasp of 
the principles by which that operation should be judged and rectified. 
Their philosophy was made up of metaphysico-jural dissertations 
on the grounds and limits of civil obedience, and loose historical 
generalisations as to the effects of the “three simple forms” of 
government, conceived as chemical elements out of which the British 
constitution was compounded. What they habitually discussed was 
not how laws should be made or executed, but what the terms of the 
social compact were, and whether the balance between Crown and 
Commons could be maintained without corruption. It is perhaps 
some survival in Mr. Stephen’s mind of this now antiquated way of 
viewing politics which has led him, while speaking respectfully of 
Bentham’s labours in the sphere of jurisprudence, to refer so slightly 
to him in describing the éourse of political thought. And no doubt 
Bentham’s determination to maintain a purely and exhaustively 
practical treatment in all his writings on law and its administration, 
render it almost necessary to leave the greater part of his work to 
the criticism of professional experts. But the general principles 
by which the whole course of his industry was guided ; that govern- 
ment is merely an organization for accomplishing a very complicated 
and delicate work, of which the chief part consists in preventing, by 
the threatened infliction of pain or damage for certain kinds of 
conduct, some more than equivalent pain or loss of happiness 
resulting from that conduct to some of the governed; that the 
primary end of the political art is to secure that this work shall 
be done in the best possible way with the utmost possible precision 
and the least possible waste of means ; and that the rules controlling 
the appointment and mutual relations of different members of the 
government should be considered and determined solely with a 
view to this end—these were surely worth mentioning among political 
theories. For it is this fundamental creed that has given Benthamism 
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its vitality ; when once these principles were clearly and firmly 
apprehended by a man with the “infinite capacity for taking 
trouble’? which has been said to constitute genius, though the 
eighteenth century, ideally speaking, was not yet over, the nine- 
teenth had certainly begun. A theory that is exclusively positive and 
unmetaphysical, at the same time that it is still confidently deductive 
and unhistorical, forms the natural transition from the “Age of 
Reason” to the period of political thought in which we are now 
living. 
When we consider that Bentham’s early manhood coincided wit 
the intensest period of revolutionary fervour, and that he was in 
close personal relations with some influential Frenchmen of this age, 
it seems a remarkable evidence of his intellectual independence that 
he should have so long kept his attention turned away from constitu- 
tional reform. Probably the aversion he felt for the metaphysics 
in which the conception of rational and beneficent government 
seemed to be commonly entangled, co-operated to concentrate his 
attention on that department of reform in which alone he felt him- 
self in full sympathy with the party of movement. At the outset 
of the American war he was altogether hostile to the colonists, owing to 
the “ hodge-podge of confusion and absurdity” which he found in 
their Declaration of Rights. Six years later he was content to 
regard the English constitution as “ resting at no very great 
distance, perhaps, from the summit of perfection.” In 1789 
he went so far with his French friends as to offer the cause 
of liberty his treatise on Parliamentary Tactics. Still, as we, have 
seen, the dry practicality of this dissertation could hardly be su.- 
passed ; it does not touch on a single “burning question” except 
Division of Chambers, which it treats very abstractly and neutrally. 
In 1793 whatever sympathy he may have felt for the revolu- 
tionists had quite vanished. ‘‘ Could the extermination of Jacobinism 
be effected,” he writes to his cousin Metcalf, “I should think no 
price that we could pay for such a security too dear;” and about 
the same time he tells Dundas that though some of the MSS. he 
sends him might “lead to his being taken for a republican,” he is 
‘“‘now writing against even Parliamentary Reform, and that without 
any change of sentiment.” It is evident that he is thoroughly 
absorbed in schemes of legislative and administrative improvement : 
his interest in the French Revolution was due to the unexampled 
opportunity it seemed to offer for new codes, new judicial establish- 
ments, Panopticons, &c.; he has no desire to quarrel with the 
. English Tory Government if it will find employment for his inven- 
tions in this line. Until 1791 he seems to have hoped that Lord 
Lansdowne would place him in Parliament; he even obtained a 
vague promise to that effect, though for some reason or other the 
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idea was afterwards dropped. Then during the twenty years (from 
1791 to 1811) in which Panopticon was in suspense, he would 
naturally shrink from risking its prospects by any open breach 
with the Government. Still it is pretty clear that his opinion of the 
practical efficiency of the Matchless Constitution was growing 
rapidly worse during the latter part of this period, until in 1809 he 
wrote his first plan of Parliamentary Reform. This, however, 
remained unpublished till 1817; and in a letter to President Madison 
in 1811, in which he proposes to codify for the United States, he 
takes care to say that “his attention has not turned and is not 
disposed to turn itself’? to changes in the form of their govern- 
ment. Indeed, since the enthusiastic reception which his Civil and 
Penal Codes, in Dumont’s rendering, had met with throughout 
Europe, his hopes of benefiting the human race by codification had 
taken so wide a range as almost necessarily to keep him neutral even 
towards the most despotic kind of rule. In no country was this 
reception more enthusiastic than in Russia. Accordingly in 1814, 
Panopticon being finally suppressed, and code-making being in hand 
in Russia, Bentham considers that the time has come to offer his 
services for this purpose. The Emperor, with every expression of 
courtesy and respect, requests him to communicate with the Com- 
mission that is sitting on legislation. But this seems to him useless. 
Alone he must do it; and he somewhat sourly rejects all compliments 
not accompanied with legislative carte blanche. When he is con- 
vinced that he cannot be employed on these conditions, his last 
reason for keeping terms with the traditional forms of government 
would seem to have vanished; and he prepares, when already 
verging on threescore and ‘ten, to crown the edifice of his juris- 
prudence with a Constitutional Code. 

It is not often that an energetic practical philanthropist throws 
himself into constitutional reform at the age of sixty-eight. When 
he does so, it is likely to be with the accumulated bitterness resulting 
from a lifetime of baffled attempts to benefit his fellow-men under 
their existing constitution. And all that Bentham writes after 1817 
is full of the heated and violent democratic fanaticism which is inci- 
dent to the youth of many Liberals who in later years become 
“tempered by renouncement,” but which, as we have seen, was 
conspicuously absent from the earlier stages of Bentham’s politicai 
activity. No doubt this may be partly attributed to the spirit of the 
time. From 1817 to 1830 the tide of Liberalism was rapidly rising, 
and the flavour of the rising Liberalism was peculiarly bitter. 
Still a man of sixty-eight is not usually carried away by an 
upsurging wave of opinion; and we can hardly explain Bentham’s 
mood without taking into account the acrimony of the disappointed 
projector. It is the persistent rejection of Panopticon and many 
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other fair schemes which has inspired him with so intense a convic- 
tion that governments of One or Few invariably aim at the depreda- 
tion and oppression of the Many. He tells us himself, in the 
‘historical preface” to the Fragment on Government (republished 
1828), that it is only after the experience and observation of fifty 
years that he has learnt to see in the imperfgctions of the British 
constitution “the elaborately organized and anxiously cherished and 
guarded products of sinister interest and artifice.” Had George IIL, 
any time between 1793 and 1811, made peace with Panopticon, had 
Alexander in 1814 allowed free play to the great codifier’s energies, 
the Constitutional Code, we may well believe, would have remained 
unwritten, and the philosophy of modern English Radicalism would 
have acknowledged a different founder. 

And yet, when we examine the rational basis of his constitutional 
construction, whether as given in the introduction to his Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform (1817), or more fully and characteristi- 
cally developed in the elaborate work just mentioned, we find 
that it consists in a few very natural inferences from the 
ethical and psychological premises on which his whole social 
activity proceeded; inferences, indeed, so simple and obvious, 
that we can hardly suppose him not to have tacitly drawn them, 
even in the earliest stage of his career. If once we regard the 
administration of law as a machinery indispensable for identifying 
the interest of individuals with the conduct by which they will most 
promote the general happiness, so that through a skilful adjustment 
of rewards and punishments the universally active force of self- 
preference is made to produce the results at which universal bene’vo- 
lence would aim, it is plain that our arrangements are incomplete 
unless they include means for similarly regulating the self-preferences 
of those who are to work and repair the machine. And this, of 
course, must be done by a combination of rewards and punishments; 
the problem is, how to apply these so as to produce an adequate 
effect. It is obviously a far more difficult problem than that with 
which Bentham had to deal in regulating private relations. For 
what the private man, in his view, has for the most part to do, in 
order to promote the general happiness, is to consult the interests of 
himself and his family ; whatever private services it is desirable he 
should render to others should rarely be made legally obligatory, 
except when he has freely bound himself by special and definite 
contracts. But from governors, if government is to be well performed, 
we require the energetic and sustained exercise of all their faculties 
in the service of their fellow-citizens generally—even more sus- 
tained energy than most men spend on their own affairs, in propor- 
tion as government is a more difficult business; while at the same 
time this business is of such a nature that it is necessary to give the 
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managers of it an indefinite power of interfering with the liberty, 
property, and even life of their fellow-citizens generally. For to set 
definite limits to this power in the prescriptions of a constitutional 
code is, from a utilitarian point of view, manifestly irrational. The 
only rational limits, those which utility would prescribe in any case, 
cannot be foreseen and fixed once for all; hence any such constitu- 
tional restrictions, if observed, are likely to prevent salutary laws 
and ordinances as well as mischievous ones; while, if they are to be 
overruled by the “salus populi,” their announcement was worse than 
useless—it was an express incitement to groundless rebellion. The 
only plan that remains, and the only one that can possibly secure 
the requisite junction of interests, is to provide that government, 
while supreme over individuals, shall be under the continual vigilant 
control of the citizens acting collectively. Every citizen who is not 
childish, insane, &c., should primd facie have a share in this control, 
otherwise his interests will presumably be neglected; and every one 
an equal share, in so far as we have no ground for considering one 
man’s happiness of more importance than any other man’s. 

We are thus led to the familiar system of Representative Demo- 
cracy, with universality and equality of suffrage; but, be it observed, 
without any of the metaphysical fictions which had commonly been 
involved in the construction of this system. Bentham’s system is 
not a contrivance for enabling every one to “obey himself alone:” 
such an end would have seemed to him chimerical and absurd: it is 
merely an arrangement for securing that every one’s interests shall 
be as well as possible looked after. To this difference of rationale 
corresponds naturally a difference of constitutional sentiment. 
Bentham’s supreme legislative assembly is not a majestic incarnation 
of the sovereignty of the people; it is merely a collection of agents, 
appointed by the people to manage a certain part of their concerns, 
liable, like other agents, to legal punishment if they can be proved to 
have violated their trust, and to instant dismissal if it seem probable 
that they have done so. 

Another important difference appears at once in comparing the 
rationale of utilitarian democracy with that based on natural rights. 
The former, however dogmatically it may be announced, depends 
necessarily upon certain psychological generalisations, the truth of 
which may be continually brought to the test of experience. 
Between traditional legitimacy and natural freedom there was no 
common ground, and therefore really no argument possible. If I 
maintain that I and my fellow-citizens have an imprescriptible right 
to be governed only by laws to which we have consented, I can find 
no relevancy in the answer that certain persons have inherited a 
prescriptive right to govern me. But if I maintain that our common 
interests are most likely to be well looked after by managers whom 
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we can dismiss, however confident I may be in my deduction of this 


probability from the “universality of self-preference,” I must admit 
arguments from experience tending to prove the opposite. And 
when these are once admitted, the descent from the position of 
Bentham and James Mill, that democracy is absolutely desirable, to 
John Stuart Mill’s relative and qualified assertion of its desirability, 
is logically inevitable; though, like many other logically inevitable 
steps, it took a generation to make it. 

The chief peculiarities, however, in the main outline of Bentham’s 
constitution, are due not to his conception of the political end, but to 
his intense sense of the need of guarding his government against 
the danger of perversion: a danger which democrats of the older 
type, from their confidence in ordinary human nature, had 
commonly overlooked. If the oppressions of kings and aristo- 
crats are connected with the prevalence of prejudice and superstition, 
it is natural to suppose that when these are removed the business of 
government is as likely to go on well as any other business. But in 
Bentham’s view governors, under however enlightened a constitu- 
tion, will be ordinary human beings exposed to extraordinary temp- 
tations, to which, therefore, we must presume that they will certainly 
yield unless very exceptional securities are provided. All the 
members of government will have natural appetites for power, wealth, 
dignity, ease at the expense of duty, vengeance at the expense of 
justice, which are obviously all forces acting in the direction opposed 
to the general happiness. And since for the exercise of their 
normal functions governors, or at least the chief among them, must 
have power not definitely limited, and must have at their disposal a 
similarly indefinite amount of wealth, it cannot but be profoundly 
difficult to prevent them from satiating—if it be possible to satiate 
—all their mischievous appetites. To set one part of government 
to watch another will avail little: corrupt mutual connivance is too 
obviously their common interest. The utmost frequency in the 
elections of the members of the legislative assembly is a desirable, 
but not an adequate security : it will be the interest of each legislator 
to corrupt his leading constituents by patronage, and it will be their 
interest to be corrupted; and the claim of experience which the 
sitting member can put forward will be so plausible that it will be 
easy for the leading constituents to hoodwink the rest. How then 
shall we prevent legislators, administrators, and leading constituents 
from being thus driven by the combined force of their self- 
preferences into a conspiracy against the general happiness ? 
We must do what we can by “minimising confidence and 
maximising control,” through the concentration of responsibility, 
together with arrangements for securing to the public easy and 
complete cognisance of all official acts. We must “minimise 
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“the matter of corruption ” by continually keeping down the amount 
of wealth and power disposable by each official: in order to reduce 
salaries, Bentham proposes to institute a pecuniary competition 
among the properly qualified candidates for any office, on the prin- 
ciple of choosing the man who will take least, or perhaps will even 
pay, to perform its functions. We must render bargains with 
electors difficult by secret voting. But, above all, we must be in a 
position to stamp out the virus of corruption as soon as it appears by 
immediately dismissing—or, as he prefers to say, “ dislocating ”— 
the peccant official He considers that direct “location” by the 
people is incompatible with good government, except in the case of 
members of the legislature; even the appointment of the head of 
the executive, who has to make or sanction other administrative 
appointments, he would give to the supreme assembly ; but “ uni- 
versal dislocability’’ by a vote of the majority of citizens seems to 
him absolutely indispensable : all other securities will be inadequate 
without this. 

After all is done, the readers of the Constitutional Code will 
probably feel that, when Helvetius proposed to ardent philanthropy 
the noble task of moralising selfish humanity by legislation, he had 
not sufficiently considered the difficulty of moralising the moralisers, 
and that even the indefatigable patience and inexhaustible ingenuity 
of Bentham will hardly succeed in defeating the sinister conspiracy 
of self-preferences. In fact, unless a little more sociality is allowed 
to an average human being, the problem of combining these egoists 
into an organization for promoting their common happiness is like 
the old task of making ropes of sand. The difficulty that Hobbes 
vainly tried to settle summarily by absolute despotism is hardly to be 
overcome by the democratic artifices of his more inventive successor. 

Bentham’s final treatise on politics was never absolutely com- 
pleted. Only about one-half had been printed or revised for the 
press when his long career of intellectual toil was terminated. On 
the 6th of June, 1832, there remained for the indefatigable old man 
but one last contribution to the balance of human happiness, which 
was faithfully rendered: to “ minimise the pain” of the watchers 
round his dying bed. His treatise on private ethics, or, as he 
calls it, Deontology (the place of which in his system had been 
indicated fifty years before in his Treatise on Morals and Legisla- 
tion), was left a mere mass of undigested fragments. The task of 
preparing it for publication was, however, at once undertaken by 
Bowring, the favourite disciple of the master’s later years; and so 
much of Bentham’s work had been given to the world through the 
medium of a disciple, that there seemed no reason why the Deonto- 
logy should not take rank with The Civil and Penal Codes as a 
generally trustworthy exposition of Benthamite doctrine. But the 
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book had no sooner appeared than it was formally repudiated by 
that section of the school whose opinions were likely to have most 
weight with the public. J. S. Mill, writing August, 1838, in the 
London and Westminster Review, urged that, considering its dubious 
origin and intrinsic demerits together, it should be omitted from 
any collected edition of Bentham’s works ; its demerits being that, 
instead of “ plunging boldly into the greater moral questions,” it 
treated almost solely of ‘the petite morale, and that with pedantic 
minuteness, and on the guid pro quo principles which regulate trade.” 
That the Deontology corresponds to this description is undeniable ; 
the only question is whether a disciple of Bentham’s ought to have 
been surprised at it. The surprise, at any rate, is a phenomenon 
demanding explanation ; for Bentham is not a Hegel, to be under- 
stood by one disciple only, and misunderstood by him; he is com- 
monly liable to be wearisome from obtrusive consistency, and un- 
readable from an excessive desire to be unmistakable. 

The truth is that an ethical system constructed on Bentham’s 
principles is an instrument that may be put to several different 
uses; so that it is not unnatural that his disciples, employing and 
developing it each in his own way, should insensibly be led to widely 
divergent views as to the really essential characteristics of the 
master’s doctrine. The theory of virtue which he received from 
Helvetius has two aspects, psychological and ethical. Psychologi- 
cally analysed, common morality appears as a simple result of 
common selfishness. ‘‘ Each man likes and approves what he thinks 
useful to him; the public (which is merely an aggregate of indivi- 
duals) likes and praises what it thinks useful to the public; that is 
the whole account of virtue.” How, on this theory, men’s moral 
judgments come to agree as much as they actually do is not suffi- 
ciently explained ; and in any case there is no rational transition 
possible from this psychological theory to the ethical principle that 
“the standard of rectitude for all actions” is “ public utility.” Nor 
does Bentham really maintain that there is: when he is pressed, he 
explains frankly that his first principle is really his individual senti- 
ment; that, in fact, he aims at the general happiness because he 
happens to prefer it. Still, for all practical purposes, he does accept 
“ ereatest happiness”’* as (to use his own words) “a plain as well as 
true standard for whatever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or mis- 
chievous in human conduct, whether in the field of morals or of 
politics.” The primary function, then, of the utilitarian? moralist is 
‘-{1) The phrase which he used during the greater part of his life, and which has 
become current—* The greatest happiness of the greatest number ’’—he found, at the age 


of twenty-two, in an early pamphlet of Priestley’s. In the Deontology, however, he 


proposes to drop the latter half of the phrase, as superfluous and liable to misinterpre- 
tation. 


(2) J. S. Mill tells us in his Autobiography that he introduced this term into 
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to apply this standard to the particulars of human life, so as to deter- 
mine by it the different special virtues or rules of duty, so far as such 
determination is possible in general terms; and, in fact, several of the 
fragments put together in the Deontology were written with this 
aim. But suppose this has been accomplished, and the code of duty 
clearly made out ; we have still to ask what the exact use of it will be. 
It will, of course, give a complete practical guidance to persons 
whose ruling passion is a desire to promote universal happiness ; 
but Bentham, no less than Helvetius, regards such persons as so 
exceptional, that it would be hardly worth while to print a book for 
them. What, then, is the relation of the utilitarian moralist to the 
great mass of mankind, in whose breasts universal benevolence holds 
no such irresistible sway ? This is the practically important question. 
One answer to it is that given by Paley (and afterwards by John 
Austin), which treats the rules of utilitarian duty as a code of Divine 
Law, adequately supported by religious sanctions. Such an answer 
avoids some of the objections to utilitarianism, at the cost, perhaps, 
of introducing greater ones; but in any case it is not Bentham’s, 
though it is not expressly excluded by him. If we put this aside, 
there remain two entirely different ways of dealing with the 
question, each of which, from a utilitarian point of view, is per- 
fectly appropriate. In the first place the code as above deduced 
may be offered to mankind asa standard for rectifying their ordi- 
nary judgments of approbation and disapprobation, clearing them 
from a certain amount of confusion and conflict which now 
perplexes them, and so increasing their beneficent effect. Even if 
few persons are sufficiently benevolent to take the general happiness 
as the one ultimate end of their own conduct, it may still be gene- 
rally accepted as a standard for apportioning praise and blame to 
others ; and much would be gained for the general happiness if the 
whole force of these powerful motives could be turned in the direc- 
tion of promoting it. In all Bentham says of the “moral sanction” 
in his Morals and Legislation, this conception of morality as a 
system of distributing praise and blame is implied; and such, I 
gather, was the view taken ‘by James Mill of the practical function 
of the utilitarian moralist (except in so far as his associational 
psychology led him to recognise the love of virtue as a distinct 
though derivative impulse). But this view, though not absent from 
the Deontology, is certainly not prominent there; and it is plain 
from Bentham’s earlier treatise’ that he conceived “private ethics” not 
merely as an art of praising and blaming, but rather as an art of 
conduct generally, from the individual’s point of view—“ art of self- 


currency from one of Galt’s novels. It was, however, suggested by Bentham, in a 
letter to Dumont in June, 1802, as preferable to “ Benthamite.” 
(1) Cf. esp. ¢. xix. of the’ Principles of Morals and Legislation, § 2, 3, 6, 7. 
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government” he calls it. But in counselling individuals Bentham 
thought, like Helvetius, that it was useless to “clamour about duty ;” 
the only effective way of persuading a man to its performance was to 
show him its coincidence with interest. In such a demonstration the 
pleasures of pure benevolence are, of course, not neglected; but he 
obviously cannot lay much stress on them. Hence the necessity for 
the “‘quid pro quo” treatment of which Mill complains. The erro- 
neousness of the estimate which the vicious man makes of pains and 
pleasures has to be shown in every possible way ; honesty has to be 
exhibited as the best policy, extra-regarding beneficence as an 
investment in a sort of bank of general good-will, &c. We can see at 
the same time why, from this point of view, the petite morale is so 
prominent. For the more important part of the coincidence between 
interest and duty it belongs to the legislator to effect and enforce; 
and his share of the code ought to be written, to use a Platonic 
image, in large print, needing no comment ; the moralist’s task is to 
decipher and exhibit the minor supplementary prescriptions of 
duty. And that Bentham, when he had once undertaken this task, 
should have performed it with a “ minuteness” which a hostile critic 
might call “ pedantic,”’ can hardly have surprised any one so familiar 
with his works as Mill was. 

So far, I think, there can be no doubt that Bowring has given us 
the genuine Bentham, and that the faithful historian must refuse to 
follow Mill in rejecting the Deontology. But it is one thing to hold 
that the moralist ought chiefly to occupy himself in showing men 
how much of their happiness is bound up with their duty; it is quite 
another thing to maintain that the two notions are universally cvin- 
cident in experience, and that (from a purely mundane point of 
view) “vice may be defined to be a miscalculation of chances.” 
This latter is the ground implicitly taken throughout the greater 
part of the Deontology, and expressly in one or two passages. 
No doubt the step to this from the former position is a very 
natural one for an enthusiastic and not very clear-headed disciple ; 
for if it is tenable, the moralist’s task can be much more triumph- 
antly achieved. But that Bentham himself would ever have 
deliberately maintained this position is very difficult to believe. 
Certainly in the passage of his earlier treatise above referred to, 
where he defines the relation of “private ethics” to legislation, he 
distinctly avoids taking it. ‘It cannot but be admitted,” he says, 
“that the only interests which a man at all times and on all occasions 
is sure to find adequate motives for consulting are hisown.” All he 
can maintain is that “ there are no occasions on which he has not some 
motives for consulting the happiness of other men.” And with his 
purely practical view of the moralist’s function, he would naturally, 
in writing his notes for the Deontology, exhibit these motives 
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without dwelling on their occasional inadequacy, and would thus 
encourage his editor to take the critical step from the actual to the 
ideal, and assert that they are always adequate. But if, as we 
have seen, the author of the Principles of Morals and Legislation 
shrank from asserting this, we can hardly suppose that the author 
of the Constitutional Code had seen reason to change his mind. For 
if it is always every man’s interest, on a rational computation of 
chances, to promote the general happiness, what becomes of his anti- 
monarchical and anti-oligarchical deductions from the principle of 
self-preference? It may of course be said that monarchs and 
oligarchs may and do mistake their true interests. But Bentham’s 
argument goes far beyond this. He repeatedly states it as certain 
and inevitable that, without such artificial junction of interests as is 
provided by the Constitutional Code, governors will sacrifice the 
happiness of the governed to their own appetites for power, wealth, 
ease, and revenge. There are some inconsistencies so flagrant that 
even a philosopher should be held innocent of them till he is proved 
guilty; and to hold the serene optimism of the Deontology as to 
human relations generally, together with the bitter pessimism of the 
Constitutional Code as to the relation of rulers and subjects, would 
surely be an inconsistency of this class. 

At the same time I must admit that there were other utilitarians 
besides Bowring who did not perceive the incongruity, and that 
even after it had been explained to them by a writer who generally 
succeeded in making his explanations pretty clear. In the famous 
passage of arms between the Kdinburgh and the Westminster in 
1829-30, Macaulay no doubt ventured into a region where he was 
not altogether at home ; still his clear common sense, wide know- 
ledge of historical facts, and a dialectical vigour and readiness 
which few philosophers could afford to despise, rendered him by no 
means ill matched even against James Mill; in fact, both combatants, 
on the ground on which they met, were better equipped for offensive 
than for defensive warfare; and if the author of the essay on Govern- 
ment had himself replied to his assailant, the conflict would probably 
have been bloody, but indecisive. But when Macaulay’s article 
came out, the split between Bowring and the Mills had taken place, 
and the management of the Westminster had passed into the hands 
of Colonel Perronet Thompson, who accepted to the full Bowring’s 
view of utilitarian ethics, and in fact regarded the coincidence of 
utilitarian duty with self-interest properly understood as Bentham’s 
cardinal doctrine. Colonel Thompson was a writer of no mean 
talents, and if he had only had to defend his own view of the 
“‘oreatest happiness principle” he might have come off with tolerable 
success. Unfortunately the conditions of the controversy rendered 
it incumbent on him to defend James Mill’s at the same time; and 
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against the compound doctrine that it is demonstrably the interest 
of kings and aristocracies to govern well, and yet demonstrably 
certain that they will never think so, Macaulay’s rejoinder was 
delivered with irresistible force. 

Macaulay’s articles had other consequences, more important than 
that of exhibiting the ambiguities of the greatest happiness principle. 
His spirited criticism of the deductive politics of James Mill, though 
it was treated with contempt by its object, had a powerful effect on 
the more impartial and impressible mind of the younger Mill; and 
the new views of utilitarian method which were afterwards pro- 
pounded in the latter’s Logic of the Moral Sciences’ owe their 
origin in some measure to the diatribes of the Edinburgh. 
If space allowed, it would be interesting to trace the changes that 
Bentham’s system underwent in the teaching of his most distinguished 
successor, under the combined influences of Comtian sociology, 
Associational psychology, and Neo-Baconian logic. But such an 
undertaking would carry us far beyond the limits of the present 
historical sketch, and right into the midmost heats of contemporary 
controversy. 

Hi. Srpewick. 


(1) Cf. J. S. Mill’s Logie, b. vi. Ch. vii. viii. ; and his Autobiography, p. 158. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


Or the questions which agitate this age none goes deeper or seems 
more persistent than the battle about the province of Religion and 
Politics. Here, as in foreign lands, a crucial problem is ever thrust 
before the eyes of our generation: Ought governments to manipulate 
the religion of nations ? 

The simple question before us to-night is the principle of Official 
Religion. We will put aside all questions of religious equality. We 
will speak neither cf the merits nor of the demerits of the Church as 
a spiritual body. To make too much of a plea for equality would 
but little accord with my political convictions. To single out the 
Church for rebuke amongst all the religious communities would be 
contrary to my convictions as well as my sympathies. For my 
part I can claim no connection with any aggrieved community. All 
my associations have been with the Church; I have been educated 
within it by its priests and teachers; from boyhood I have been 
familiar with its spirit. Many of its ministers are and many have 
been amongst my friends ; for not a few I have a lively feeling of 
admiration ; with many I have on social questions the bond of 
common sympathies. With all that is manly and hopeful in the 
spiritual life of the Church we may honestly profess a genuine fellow- 
ship. Let us give it full measure of our tribute for all that it retains 
and for all that it can record, whether of learning, of culture, of 
largeness of temper, saintliness of life, devotion to its social mission, 
and real imaginative aspiration for a simpler and a wider future. If 
any man choose to deny that it still has a part in English civilisa- 
tion (I speak of it solely as a spiritual body, with hope still latent in 
its inmost conscience) ; if any man choose to deny that it still counts 
within it some of the finest natures of our time—I am not that man, 
nor with that man. Least of all can I forget, surrounded as I have 
been with its spiritual influences, the promises of development which 
it holds, for they are amongst the most rational, the most humane— 
I would rather say the most human—of the manifold influences of 
Christendom. 

But we did not come together either to bless or to ban, to laud or 
to accuse the Church, when looked at in its spiritual function. Let 
it be’as a spiritual communion all that it claims to be. We meddle 
not with that high theme. The matter before us is a political 
axiom—the principle of State religions; a matter that concerns not 

(1) The substance of a lecture delivered at Manchester and Liverpool at the request of 
the Liberation Society. 
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Churchmen specially, or Nonconformists specially, but which con- 
cerns citizens. What we are going to deal with is an anomaly, an 
excrescence, an abuse of the State. If we deal with the Church, 
it is only regarded as a political bureau. We shall say not one word 
of the gospel of Christ ; we are speaking of a branch of the govern- 
ing machine. The questions I shall ask are questions for men of all 
creeds—questions which are open to Churchmen to ponder as much 
as to statesmen, to divines no less than to sceptics. Is not an official 
religion a thing vicious in principle? Is it not growing each day 
more alien to modern policy? Is not an Establishment a political 
rather than a religious institution, the invention of an age of unscru- 
pulous politicians and political priests? Can we not read its doom 
written in every page of our new religious expansion? Can we not 
hear its buttresses crack and shiver under the swelling of spirit 
within, the stir and battle of life without it? Does it not add a new 
bitterness, a fresh entanglement, to many a political contest—making 
of education a field of contention, turning social problems into 
sectarian struggles, needlessly filling with embarrassment the tasks 
of imperial government? Are not statesmen growing weary of this 
useless burden on political difficulties? Are not Churchmen grow- 
ing weary of the humiliating dependence? How long will they 
endure to see religious life thus vulgarised by a compact which forces 
devotion into the attitude of a parasite, and turns the voice of the 
preacher into the grating tone of a State official? Churchmen or 
not, we must all feel sometimes the stir of something within us, as 
we think on this ideal of the parliamentary gospel—this privileged, 
political, combative bureaucracy, saturated with lay interests aad 
surfeited with temporal possessions, governed by the secular nomi- 
nees of a secular parliament, and preaching, for good and sufficient 
consideration, the religion of Christ at the orders of an assembly, in 
which very many are not Churchmen and some are not Christians, 
but in which all are of the great and none are of the poor. 


I. 


The grounds on which we base this cardinal principle of civil 
society appeal to the Churchman as much as to the Dissenter; but 
they appeal, it seems to me, even more to the citizen, be he of any 
religious school or of no religious school, whether he desire the spi- 
ritual life of the Church or deny it to have such life left in it. It is 
from within the Church itself, we may justly believe, that this move- 
ment is about to receive its critical impulse, as sincere Churchmen, 
yearning for the enlargement of their hopes, shall come to see how 
the spiritual seed which they plant and water with toil grows up 
into secular tares under official dictation and political manipulation. 
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It is these Churchmen themselves who at length will learn to prefer 
their religion to their title-deeds—who will some day take heart to 
meet the other religious communities, trusting in their spiritual force 
and their traditions, and not in official prerogative. Yet these very 
arguments are quite as fit for the mouths of those who are alien or 
hostile to the orthodox religion, or of those who would discard any 
religious organization whatever. It is no paradox that men of very 
different creeds can hold the same language; that political indif- 
ferentism can stand on the same platform with religious zeal; that 
secular politicians and sectarian enthusiasts, Churchmen, Dissenters, 
Secularists, can labour together to one end. They all hold the great 
principle of civil society, the key of our modern history, the watch- 
word now of healthy progress in things religious as much as in things 
civil :— The force of opinion within the world of opinion: political force 
only in political things. 

How truly damaging to the Church as a religious power is that 
defence of those misguided friends of it who say: Your demand for 
freedom of religion will be the ruin of the Episcopal Church, will 
rob the poor of all religious teaching; for the disestablishment of 
the Church as a State bureau is the same thing as the decease of the 
Church as a spiritual society. The residuary legatees, they svy, 
stand agape for its expected dissolution: the Church of Rome, say 
some; Infidelity, Materialism, Atheism, and so forth, say others. 
What! is the Church of England, with its history and its aspira- 
tions, come down to this shameful end? Is it alone of all Christian 
denominations unable to live of its own life and by the devotion of 
its children? Must it cease out of the land when it surrenders its 
statutory prerogatives, and’is no longer choked by so much misappro- 
priated wealth? Tor my part I hesitate to say anything so dis- 
honouring to the communion in which I was brought up, and in 
which I can see new life. The Church of England—so runs the 
political sophism of the day—is the poor man’s church ; it puts in 
every parish—sometimes they say a cultivating power, sometimes 
they say a civilising influence, usually the term is a gentleman, 
though I believe what is usually meant is an upper-class man. Now 
I am not about to dispute that there are civilising influences left in 
our parish system, and many a fine character amongst our parish 
clergy; I am alive, as much as any man, to the spiritual and human- 
ising traditions of which, from St. Augustine to Keble, that clergy 
bear the inheritance. But why is all this to end when that Church 
is made a spiritual community instead of a political bureau; when 
it exists by the moral ascendancy which it can command, instead of 
serving in bondage to the State ; when it is supported, as in its better 
days it was supported, by the offerings of its people, instead of 
fighting an ever-widening battle upon platforms and in lobbies for 
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monopolies, temporalities, and dignities? If it is a living spiritual 
energy, it will live in a healthier way, without parliamentary preroga- 
tives. If it cannot live without them, it deserves to die. 

There are some of its friends who tell us that the Church of Eng- 
land consists in this accretion of statutory privileges; that, repeal 
the acts on which its ascendancy rests, there will be nothing left; 
that the Church is not so much a community of fellow-believers as 
an artifice of law, a collection of legal monopolies. And these men 
imagine themselves to be defending the Church! Advocates of the 
Establishment who rely upon this line of support paint it in blacker 
colours than the bitterest opponent. The damning sentence upon it 
is uttered in the words of this defence. If a man tells me that the 
Church is full of life and is doing a great work, and tells me that to 
seek the disestablishment of the Church is to destroy an instrument 
of good, I ask such a man: Is your Church the one community of 
Christians which can flourish only by Acts of Parliament and enor- 
mous stipends, given centuries ago for a very different purpose ? 
Is your association so precarious that nothing but the Privy Council 
can keep you from tumbling to pieces? Are your bishops the only 
bishops who can be kept at their high level of spiritual earnestness 
by sitting in state in the House of Peers, and by consuming revenues 
which suffice for whole churches of their fellow-Christians? I would 
say to such an one: The very Mormons and Shakers can kecp up 
their own religious offices by their own unaided efforts; the Non- 
conformists of every denomination can push their work into every 
corner of this island, can found schools, raise and maintain colleges, 
build fabrics which vie with the ancient temples of our land; the 
Free Kirk of Scotland can go forth from the State Church, shaking 
the dust from off its feet, and from that very dust there shall rise up 
kirks and schools, manses and chapels, for free worship, so that not 
the bleakest rock of the Western Islands shall be without its house 
of prayer, its school, and its minister, freely maintained by these 
poor fishermen’s pence; the Catholic Church in England and in 
Ireland can hold its ground beside its parliamentary rival, with 
splendid ritual on the one side, and on the other with devoted toil 
in the most struggling populations, bringing to the doors of the 
poorest peasantry in the realm a ministry which has at least as much 
moral influence as any in Christendom. And yet your Church, I 
would say to this Churchman, is to pine and disappear, and be known 
only in history the moment the factitious resource of its State 
patronage is withdrawn—so soon as the vast possessions which it has 
quietly usurped are restored to their original and legitimate purpose. 
Truly, I say to this passionate Churchman, I have a better opinion of 
your Church than you have, and should feel shame to dishonour with 
such suicidal apology the religious community in which I once so 
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honestly trusted, and in the promise of which for a better future I 
once was willing to believe. 

The Church may well ask to be saved from such friends as these. 
Can we imagine anything more cruel than their loud assertion that 
the surrender of the political privileges of the Church is the annihila- 
tion of the spiritual community? For my part I do not urge this 
policy in order to give new life to the Church; I do not urge it in 
order to destroy that life; but because it is of vital moment to the 
honesty and peace of the nation. I have little doubt that there are 
elements in the Established Church, truly religious forces and really 
spiritual natures within it, which, when free from secular dis- 
tractions, may put out new activity. So far as it can win a legiti- 
mate influence in the sphere of religious and moral life, no reasonable 
man can complain, however little he accept its creeds, its system, or 
its ritual. What we repudiate is the illegitimate influence, gained 
not in the moral, but in the political world, by enormous endow- 
ments, State monopoly, and artificial supremacy. We repudiate 
State patronage of any religion, of any Church, be it good or bad, 
pure or selfish; but most of all we should repudiate such State 
patronage for our own faith or religious community. We protest, 
as citizens, against politicians manipulating a religious communion 
of any kind; but we should resist with indignation their invasion of 
our own religious communion. When a Church in which we have 
no share traffics itself into a mere government office, we suffer a 
political abuse; if that Church be one in which we have a share, it 
is a moral as well as a political debasement that we tolerate. An 
Anglican Church now is but a historical theory, a bit of anti- 
quarianism, a piece of religious furniture like a young Ritualist’s 
crucifix. Changes in our civil constitution have left the theory 
high and dry. A National Church, as the religious phase of the 
English nation, is now a disingenuous phrase, which no rational 
citizen can think of as an actual or possible fact. We know, and 
honest Churchmen all know, that the reality behind this ancient 
escutcheon is a sect in a minority of the English people, which 
barters its spiritual freedom for official privileges and public salaries. 
For our part, if we protest as citizens that the State, of which we are 
members, shall no longer make this unseemly subvention to a sect 
that has lost its self-respect, at least let each of us, for the religious 
community in which he shares, reject the political interference of 
civil authorities, and cast down with loathing all government hire of 
our spiritual offices, as we would cast down before the chief priests 
the thirty pieces of silver. 

Once for all, we say as citizens that it is a source of evil in the 
State that the political force of the Government should be able to 
buy the partisanship of a religious community, and with the common 
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property and revenues of the nation give factitious ascendancy to a 
faith in which a minority alone believe. And if this official Church 
could be by a miracle converted into an ideal of a Christian fold, we 
insist that under State patronage and secular manipulation it must 
be ever hastening back to the condition of a secular institution. Let 
us close this unhallowed bargain for the sake of the State, for the 
sake of the Church, for the sake of everything that is honest and 
true in spiritual aspiration. Citizenship, public morality, and the 
wholesome hope of any manly religion demand it. If we knew it 
certainly that the Church would gain in power by the change, we 
should still repeat, No official religions. Ifthe Church were certain 
to disappear from these islands like the Druids, we should still say, 
No official religions. For its disappearance would be certain proof 
that, in a religious sense, it had been dead generations ago. But, be 
the Church living or dead, useful or useless, pure or corrupt, there is 
one paramount truth in human societies that official religions cannot 
be religious. In the political aspect they are obsolete and discredited 
engines of government. In the spiritual aspect they get choked 
and entangled with secular interests and official contrivances, 
whereby there grow upon them the two not incompatible offences of 
time-serving and of arrogance—pliancy towards their political 
masters, self-assertion towards their religious rivals. 





Il. 


Let us go a little to first principles—for Churches are bound by 
their title-deeds to be ever referring to first principles, to be unés- 
sailable in theory as well as convenient in practice—let us consider 
the things which the State undertakes to do, and the ways in which 
alone it can act. The direct and immediate purpose of the State is 
to protect the lives and property, to insure the material convenience, 
of the citizens. It may be all summed up in this, that it guarantees 
industry and peaceful intercourse in all its forms. We hence get all 
the great departments of State—Justice, Police, Health, Public Works, 
Defence, Commerce, Trade. All this relates to our material lives, to 
industry and intercourse, not to thoughts or moral dispositions. The 
seeming exceptions as to Education, Art, and Science are no excep- 
tions at all. In this and in all practical nations we are jealous to 
guard the principle that the State shall not dispose of the real educa- 
tion of the people. The primary instruction of children, or rather of 
such children as would be otherwise untaught, it is true that the 
State or some public authorities provide. But in doing this we see 
how impossible it is to go beyond the bare elements of knowledge ; how 
deep is the feeling of this country that education in all its higher 
departments would be paralyzed as well as corrupted were it ever to 
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become a monopoly of the State. Museums, galleries, and the like 
are simply the purchase, by a trifling State appropriation, of the 
material implements which intellectual and moral training requires 
as its tools. The State does not teach Science, Philosophy, Art, or 
Morality ; much less does it pretend to set up with parliamentary 
privileges and official incomes a peculiar theory of Philosophy, a 
special style of Art, this or that doctrine of Morality, this or that 
curriculum of Science. Imagine the storm, not so much of indig- 
nation as of ridicule, which would crush any attempt of the State to 
create an Established Philosophy, or to found an Orthodox Art, the 
professors of which should sit in the House of Lords and mourn 
solemnly over the unhappy Dissenters from their canonical curriculum, 
or the unruly sciolists who denied the apostolical succession of their 
medieval Gothic. Yet an Established Religion, an Orthodox State 
Church, is in principle in these days a more presumptuous anomaly. 
We have only to conceive of the State enforcing the Philosophy of 
Kant, or the Architecture of Palladio, as the only official mode of 
thinking that could be recognised by Act of Parliament, to see how 
deep in the souls of Englishmen lies the sense that the business of 
the State is with our material, not with our spiritual lives. 

Turn we to the mode in which we permit the State to act, in 
which alone it can act at all. It can act only in material ways, by 
preventing deeds; it cannot act in moral ways, by inducing convic- 
tions or forming qualities. It cannot even compel actions which it 
approves; it can only punish actions which it condemns. It repels 
invasions ; it cannot inculcate peace. It imprisons a wrong-doer ; it 
cannot reprove his conscience. It enforces agreements; it cannot 
enforce benevolence; it cannot even punish ingratitude, or put a 
mark on heartlessness. The most just judge and the most energetic 
minister are utterly powerless within the sphere of morality, except 
so far as it can come into the four corners of the statute book. They 
ean enforce legal agreements and punish statutory crimes ; but 
beyond the sphere of the life, property, contracts, reputation, and 
convenience of the citizens, they have less power over the thoughts 
and the characters of their countrymen than a village schoolmaster 
or a hedge-preacher. 

About all the functions of the State there runs one common cha- 
racter. In the first place, they concern men in their material lives, 
in the free employment of their industry, and the facilities for common 
intercourse. In the second place, they act in material ways by the 
arm ultimately of the policeman and the turnkey ; they stand apart 
from the sphere of persuasion; they act only in things when the mass 
of the citizens are practically agreed. Lastly, from the nature of 
the case, the State cannot recognise sections. If a tax is made, 
every citizen liable to it must pay. A man cannot disapprove of 
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paying income-tax on moral or religious grounds. No man can, 
politically speaking, be a Dissenter from the State unless he take 
himself off beyond seas. The State is peremptory, with a hard and 
fast line, knowing nothing of consciences, or motives, or excuses. 
All must pay; all must submit; all must avoid this—or go to 
prison. 

How different is this from the sphere of action, from the ways of 
action, of any Church or religious society, of any power whatever 
which professes to promote morality, truth, religion! Anything 
that can be called a Church ought to appeal to our highest emotions, 
persuade, stimulate, teach; it must look into character, judge motives 
rather than actions, distinguish intentions rather than services, make 
allowances for circumstances, insist on ideals; it should hold on 
always by principles, put forward the best types, avoid all averages, 
and abhor compromise. Tcachers of all kinds (whatever the parti- 
cular religion, morality, or science) are bound to abstain from pressure 
and from uniformity; they must command attention by their own 
character and their superior intelligence, not by the arm of the law 
or by any method of averages. The spiritual and the secular methods 
of acting differ as much as the way in which a mother teaches her 
children to love her, differs from the way the drill-sergeant teaches 
his recruits to march. And the drill-sergeant would fail as com- 
pletely with the children as she would fail with the recruits. 

These are fixed conditions of all State action. Political parties 
and statesmen are bound to bargain, to accept the decision of the 
majority, to take the best that public opinion will admit, often to 
choose the lesser of two evils, and earnestly to work for many a 
useful but equivocal compromise. In politics we must be always 
thinking of the average public mind, of a uniform standard, of men’s 
acts rather than their motives. Statesmen necessarily become (and 
in one sense very rightly so) creatures of compromise, ready to 
take men as they are, sceptical of all ideals, willing to accept instal- 
ments, and referring all things to the opinion of the world. If 
statesmen acted with the religious temperament in affairs of State, 
they would produce an insurrection in a week. We see that when 
men of the great creative power in religion (it matters not what the 
creed), be it Mahomet, Pope, Calvin, or Knox, if they get control of 
the State forces they speedily develop a monstrous tyranny. 

When politicians get control of churches the reverse takes place. 
The Church becomes a department. Its spiritual life is paralyzed. 
An average official tone creeps over it. It catches the air of the 
man of the world, the practical politician, the doubter of all ideals. 
It assumes the red-tape attitude, without that wary good sense which 
sometimes hides under the red tape. It soon becomes stereotyped 
under its forms, and hardens into a formalism; the formalism 
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becomes its end; its prerogatives swell to the measure of a great 
doctrine ; and at last its privileges are the most sacred truths which 
it has to guard. Thence it grows into a recognised State bureau, 
with functions and duties which are only half expressed ; it becomes 
political whilst professing the spiritual; it grows to be an engine of 
government whilst repeating, “ My kingdom is not of this world ;” 
it gets saturated with secular interests, secular objects, and. secular 
habits, whilst insisting that it shall never be judged as a sccular 
institution. Here we have full-blown the Establishment, which is 
by its origin in a false position, the action of it forced to be sinister, 
and the language of it tending by a law of nature to cant, as the 
language of all ambiguous things must. Are we still to call this a 
Church, where doctrine is emphatically a thing for the Legislature, 
where the truths of religion are the statutes and the rubrics which 
make up the rules of the service, where spiritual energy is discounte- 
nanced as a dangerous nuisance by the official superiors? A State 
Church, by the conditions of human society, has Insincerity for the 
marrow of its bones, and Self-assertion for the breath of its nostrils. 
There is this incurable vice in the constitution of all State 
Churches—it is bred in them and it clings to them through life: 
that, in the last resort, the same men who administer the State 
administer the official religion ; they bring to the control of things 
spiritual the same temper that they apply to the Home Office and 
the Treasury; they infuse into it that unspiritual, temporising, 
official habit which answers practically for the Customs or Police. 
For never forget this: that in religious institutions especially 
their real character is determined by their principle, by their 
tone, by the dominant scheme on which they are constructed. 
A spiritual foundation is of this kind: that unless it is true and 
sound in principle it is rotten and barren from root to topmost 
branch ; every day of its life plunges it deeper into a false base, and 
every effort it makes involves it in a new hypocrisy. In things 
political an institution ill begun grows into usefulness by self- 
adaptation. We do not ask for the title of every practical institu- 
tion, nor are we curious to try its fruits by its promises and its ideal. 
But in things spiritual it is the ideals, the principles, the title which 
are the essence—the one thing needful. They must stand out 
bright and fair before the light of heaven and the eyes of the people, 
or all that depends on them is false and wrong. In politics it is 
often enough that a thing works well; we will not press for its 
history nor speculate on its possible decay. But in religion nothing 
works well unless it is right—right in its origin, pure in its pur- 
poses, and permanent as truth. Churches that are based on sinister 
principles are rotten to the core. Creeds that are working compro- 
mises, articles of faith which are a modus vivendi, “ national” 
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Churches which are voted by dominant majorities and believed in by 
mere minorities—these things cannot by possibility work well. 

There is thus infused into that which is set up as a standard and 
source of truth a conscious insincerity, a deliberate acceptance of 
what men believe to be in part untrue as well as unjust. The 
whole sphere of the spiritual world is thus poisoned by a temper of 
material coercion and official dictation. They stunt spiritual growth 
to the measure of conformity. The very essence of religion is to 
unite. And State Churches stand ever, with parliamentary privileges, 
a monument and symbol of division. Their existence is a standing 
sneer against ideals. Churches, if they mean anything, mean that 
we should be ever stripping off the untrue, ever pressing forward to 
a higher conception of the true, to a wider harmony and union. 
But State Churches raise up their mitred heads and draw round them 
the robes of their parliamentary dignity to remind us of the religious 
uses of an elegant exclusiveness. Their smooth official smile is ever 
ready to repeat to us that religious unity is not a practical thing, 
that the illogical may work a little longer yet. 

What depths of degradation and dishonesty lie in that little phrase, 
“Tt works well”—the great argument, small as the phrase be, of 
an Establishment. It works well is the evasive defence of all, from 
prelate to curate, from Whig indifferentist to Tory partisan. “It 
works well,” say the squire and the squarson, being dimly connected 
in their minds with the preservation of game and a docile tenantry. 
“Tt works pretty well,” says the business-like bishop, a little more 
doubtfully ; ‘we must trust to time; beside, what would work better ?” 
“Tt will work well one day,” says the zealous Church reformer, 
“when we have freed it from the grip of the Privy Council, and have 
made the Church a really spiritual body.” “It works very well,” 
says the cynical politician, “for it makes government easy and keeps 
religion quiet.” And this, in effect, is the ready answer to all objectors. 
It is hardly denied that enormous wealth, temporal power, and legal 
precedence are contrary to all the principles of Christianity, and 
have never entered into a Christian Church without degrading it. 
It is not denied that the so-called National Church is nothing but 
a privileged sect; that a Church which is repudiated by about half 
the nation, and honestly trusted by a section only of the other half, 
can be called “national”? merely by a preposterous fiction. It is 
not denied that a spiritual body, scrambling in political arenas for 
the safety of its wealth and its rights, forms no very edifying 
spectacle to a generation that arraigns Christianity itself. It is not 
denied that the origin of the Establishment is mixed up with plunder, 
treachery, tergiversation, servility, jobbery, and intrigue, which stand 
out even in the tortuous history of the sixteenth century; that the 
annals of the Establishment run black and red along with some of 
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the blackest and reddest pages of royal tyranny and government 
corruption ; that to this hour the official pretensions of ecclesiastics 
send year by year a spasm of bitterness down to the inmost depths 
of the English people. It is not denied that a religious society, of 
which the ritual is prescribed by a Parliament largely made up of 
men alien to the Church, is a religious society secularised ; that the 
ultimate appeal of its priests and prelates lies to a body of laymen 
who for the most part are nothing but political lawyers. It is not 
denied that the confusion of Church and lay property, ecclesiastical 
and secular interests, clerical and magisterial functions, has made the 
Establishment worldly, political, plutocratic, frem the lawn of its sleeves 
to the hem of its cassock. It is not denied that the secularisation of 
what are grossly called its livings, as part of the landlord’s estate, 
the traffic in these offices, the want of any control either by Church 
or congregation over the disposal of these livings, or over the 
men who fill them, or the mode in which they are exercised, consti- 
tutes an indescribable scandal. And the answer to all this is the 
well-worn defence of a political anomaly, “It works well.’”’ We 
make bold to say that it does not work well. This is a matter not 
of convenience, but of conscience; not of practical results, but of 
spiritual ideals. We are not speaking of a local corporation or a 
trading privilege. But we are speaking of a religion, which for six 
days in the week is thus occupied in its worldly business, and on the 
seventh day can array itself in the canonical robes and the parlia- 
mentary vestments, and in the attitude and tone prescribed by the 
learned Dean of the Arches can safely ejaculate, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

An Establishment which accepts such conditions gets Hypocrisy 
graven on its Decalogue, and Simony “writ large” for its rubric 
and its ritual. For we are not to be misled by the nonsense we still 
hear sometimes about the Church being independent of the State, 
that it is a spiritual body with its own spiritual organization. It 
was the stock-in-trade of the polemical lawyers of old that the 
Church was the nation in its religious aspect, that it had a complete 
constitution and action co-ordinate with and not subordinate to the 
political, that there really was an Ecclesiastical Polity. Whatever 
there once was, there is nothing of the kind now. There is a body 
of political servants who wear black or white gowns and perform 
stated duties as Acts of Parliament direct. The idea of a really 
independent Church would hardly pass now in an essay at a diocesan 
school. A National Church ought at least, one would think, to 
consist of the immense bulk of the nation. Yet the Establishment 
has never succeeded in showing that it has the active adhesion of 
even a majority of the people of England, and of course of the 
people in Great Britain it is in a hopeless minority. Yet the 
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organization, property, ritual, discipline of the Church of England 
depend directly on a British Parliament: not in the general sense in 
which Parliament has paramount power over all institutions in these 
islands, but in the very different sense that Parliament continuously 
and directly determines them. It is hardly a generation since 
Parliament entirely recast the whole scheme of Church property by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, redistributing a vast proportion of its 
revenues and the duties of its functionaries; it is only the other 
day that this present Parliament amidst violent opposition passed an 
Act which wholly reformed the discipline of the Church; and it is 
now engaged in founding new bishoprics. Well! the House of 
Commons (and in this country we have long been accustomed to 
look to that House as the sole seat of power)—the House of Commons 
which does these things can hardly show a majority of English 
Churchmen. If we subtract the Irish, Scotch, Nonconformist, 
Catholic, and Jewish members, there will be a very narrow majority 
of members of the Anglican Church, and many of these are avowed 
opponents of an Establishment. And it is certain that of the con- 
stituencies which return that House a majority are not adherents 
-of the Anglican Church. But Churchmen or not, the point of 
importance is, that these constituencies practically name the Minister 
and the Government who govern the Church of England, as com- 
pletely as the Pope and the cardinals govern the Church of Rome. 
The real head of the Church of England, in spite of statutes and 
formularies, is the minister of the day; political parties make as 
much use of the Church for party purposes as of any other branch of 
the service; dignities and offices are distributed very much in the 
same way, under the same motives, as public offices of a secular kind. 
The same kind of qualities which are expected in a lerd lieutenant 
of a county have been often sought for in a dignified ecclesiastic ; 
safe, judicious, via media men who will avoid scandals and extrava- 
gancies, and satisfy the common sense of average men of the world. 
As long as scandals are avoided and flagrant offences are not proved, 
all that the government of the Church can exact is outward con- 
formfty to the current law of the time; and gross incapacity and 
mischievous absurdities have to be quietly endured, for they cannot 
be brought within the hard lines of parliamentary crimes. The 
civil authority always must be paramount master of an Established 
Church ; and when it is master of any Church, it necessarily makes 
of it a secular department, because the civil authority can only 
govern a Church in the same secular way in which it administers the 
Exchequer or the Army. Civil authority can only enforce law; it 
cannot inculcate morality and virtue. It says: We have no means of 
exhorting men to good lives; we are here to punish those who rob or 
defraud. And when called upon to uphold religion, the civil 
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authority can only say: We have no official standard of religious 
earnestness; all that we undertake for you is to see that certain 
prayers and rituals passed by Act of Parliament are duly recited at 
fixed times by duly certificated persons. To them we guarantee 
certain salaries, if they do not wear fanciful costumes, or bow in the 
wrong place, or teach or do things so extravagant that they get 
within the four corners of the Public Worship Act, or overstrain the 
contemptuous indulgence of the Privy Council. Of all the unreal 
pretensions of that mountain of pretence on which I suppose the 
Church of England to be built, as the Church of Rome is said to be 
built on the rock of St. Peter, the most sophistical is that which 
presents to us the Established Church as a free religious community. 
-Why, the Army or the Post Office might as well tell us that it was a 
free community, independent of governments! The Establishment is 
more completely the servant of the civil power than any community 
of Christians in Western Europe. It is mediatised and secularised 
from the two Houses of Convocation to the clerk and beadle of the 
parish. The so-called Church in Russia is no doubt more palpably 
a department of the Ministry of the Interior, and is treated with 
more undisguised dictation, and is more deeply degraded by its 
service. But, outside of Russia, and perhaps of Constantinople, there 
is no body of Christian men which so hugs the chains of those civil 
authorities whose patent and sign manual it is its pride to flaunt. 

To this we hear sometimes the following rejoinder. In the first 
place, they say, it is a very good thing that the Church should be in 
strict subjection to the civil authorities ; it effectually represses priest- 
craft and all sacerdotal assumption. And in the next place, they 
say, if the Church is in bondage, what is that to you? If the Church 
itself is contented, it is not for you to complain. Now, surely this 
is a very damaging defence; and, as usual, the Church is more in- 
jured by its friends than by its opponents. We, no doubt, should all 
agree that—given an Established Church with its privileges, its 
ascendancy, and enormous possessions—it is far better that it should 
be in bondage to any civil authority rather than exercising such 
powers without lay control. It would indeed be a monstrous thing 
to have an official religion free from secular authority, and wielding 
a great public force without any political responsibility. However 
ruinous to spiritual uprightness be a religious establishment manipu- 
lated by political parties, it would be far more ruinous to civil 
freedom if we had such an establishment putting all political parties 
at defiance. To put ecclesiastical weapons in the hands of politicians 
is bad enough; but to arm ecclesiastics with political authority is 
worse a thousand times. This danger, at any rate, we are not about 
to incur. If there is one thing which the English people have irre- 
vocably decided, if there be one constitutional principle dear to the 
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ruling orders of whatever party, it is this: that a Church which is 
trusted with official authority, and maintained by public endowments, 
shall never be a free Church. In return for its wealth and its 
supremacy over the sects, it shall be the creature, as it is the creation, 
of civil authorities. With this resolve we are content: our demand 
is a very different thing. It is the official religion which we con- 
demn, not that the official religion should be under official control. 
So long as the Government of this country shall maintain a bureau 
for ecclesiastical functions, its first duty is to keep that bureau well 
in hand and under strict discipline. An independent ecclesiastical 
department of State would be a national enemy. What we desire 
to make an end of is this: not the subjection of the clerical 
department, but the maintenance by the State of any clerical 
department. 

I venture, too, to think that it is a matter of concern to us all, and 
not merely to Churchmen, this subjection of the Church to civil 
authority. Churchmen or not, we are all of us, and each in our own 
way, most deeply concerned in the free growth of a healthy religion. 
Our conceptions of what is spiritual enlightenment will differ, perhaps, 
so much that it is needless for me here to pursue this subject. Each 
of us at any rate has his own vision of an all-sufficing truth, and his 
own hopes of an ultimate unity of belief. All of us, however we may 
differ, shall agree in this: that spiritual enlightenment is impossible 
without spiritual freedom, and that unity in faith ever vanishes into 
space before the hide-bound and strident formulas of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But it is as citizens rather than as religionists that this 
service of the Church to its civil superiors affects us and offends as. 
The civil community is hampered and demoralised by the encum- 
brance of a quasi-religious department. The old principles on 
which it was founded have gone one by one; its pretensions are 
palpably untrue to facts; its style, its machinery, its resources, have 
become a series of hypocrisies. It stands now like some medieval 
fortress in a modern city, no longer its dominant centre, but blocking 
up the light, embarrassing its avenues, and reminding us of the 
strange fabrications of ancient tyranny. The same character of the 
obsolete, which stamps on all its pretensions and its titles that 
damning mark of the disingenuous, infects its life and action from 
top to bottom. It is a hybrid thing, neither frankly secular nor 
truly spiritual. It is the parasite of the civil administration, not an 
integral part of it. As it stands here with its lofty claims in such 
daring contradiction with facts, with its historic escutcheons so 
riddled and defaced by the vast revolutions of three centuries, it 
seems to me, like another famous relic of monarchic times, to lift its 
head and equivocate. We have raised it as a national consecration 
of fair-seeming, a symbol of insincerity, the comforter of hollow 
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assumptions everywhere ; a monument to record that we have buried 
eur spiritual hopes, and must limit the function of religion into 
decent routine and political usefulness. 


Ill. 


We pass by, we do not forget, all the time-honoured apologies and 
defences of official religions, a procession as stale as the pasteboard 
emblems in a civic festival. We do not forget them—would that we 
could; but we are weary of them, and would fain take them all as 
read, and as said, and put away till another time. We know them 
all only too well. We know the historic argument and the constitu- 
tional argument; the sentimental argument, the gentlemanly argu- 
ment, the culture argument; the quieta non movere, the argumentum 
a paupere about the poor man’s church, the argumentum ad homines, 
or rather ad divites, or the rich man’s insurance ; the argument from 
Romanism, “the expectant legatee,” the argument from toleration, 
the argument against fanaticism ; the grand argument, finally, of the 
politicians: that an Official Church makes all religion a moderate and 
conventional thing, that it is an invaluable instrument of social 
police. We shall hear all these again and again. We shall hear 
how Parliament and the nation would be instantly unchristianized if 
they abandoned the Church of England, even though Parliament 
and the nation keep up a very different official religion in Scotland, 
and none at all in Ireland. We shall hear that the Church of 
England is the nation in an ecclesiastical attitude, although the 
English nation has no legislative existence apart from the British 
nation, and a majority of the English nation dissent from the 
ecclesiastical attitude in question. We shall hear, first, that the 
Episcopal Church in Engiand will disappear the moment we repeal 
the Act of Uniformity ; next, that it will be so strong that it will eat 
up every other community; and lastly, that the instant it ceases to 
have political power it will become a monster of tyranny. And 
none of those who repeat all this will stop to inform us why the 
Established Church of Ireland, which has now been free for some 
seven years, has neither disappeared, nor swallowed up its rivals, nor 
in any way changed for the worse. In truth, all these Protean 
arguments about the independence of the Official Church, about its 
vested interests and its sacred mission, about the cataclysm of Popery, 
Ieresy, Infidelity, and Barbarism which will roll over its ruins—all 
these arguments have been killed for ever by the plain story of the 
Irish Establishment; they have been all buried and carted away 
amidst the mountains of refuse rubbish which we got rid of when the 
nation cleared the overgrown site of Ecclesiastical ascendancy in 
Treland. 
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And are we bound to go over the old historic disquisitions ? Are 
we destined to hear, how the origin of the Church is lost in the 
distance of ages like the origin of the State; how there is no corpo- 
ration of the Church treating with a distinct corporation called the 
State; how the separate institutions of our ecclesiastical system are 
historic accretions like a landed estate or a family coat of arms; how, 
in fact, the term Church of England is a vulgar error, which loosely 
describes a mere aggregate of properties and persons over whom the 
nation has no more authority than it has over the Duke of Bedford 
and Covent Garden? A most learned historian, whose vast powers of 
research, and whose really tragic earnestness in all matters of anti- 
quarian punctilio I am the foremost to acknowledge, has been lectur- 
ing about the Church of England as if the English public were an 
old almanac, and as if medieval history were the sole reality extant. 
And the most historical of historizns has been followed by somo 
smaller people, who forget that to affect his mannerisms is not to dis- 
play his learning. But we tell Mr. Freeman and the worshipful 
company of Freemannikins that this great question will be settled, 
not by the charters of Kegbercht, or of any other hero of even older 
and more unpronounceable English, not by any historic researches 
whatever, but solely by the interests, opinions, and needs of the 
living Englishmen of our day. 

Are we still to listen afresh to the sentimental argument in all the 
tones of its simpering advocacy—how the Church is so courtly and 
cultured and picturesque, so tranquillising in these days of steam, 
such a school of fine manners, of elegant tastes, the true dolce far 
niente in spiritual things, that it gives an air of distinction to religion 
which religion most sadly lacks ? This is the age of a mild «esthetic 
curiosity, of chastened enthusiasm for rococo and old lace ; but it has 
invented nothing stranger than this defence of the Church for its 
purely derorative value. There is a popular school amongst us which 
supporte an official religion with all the pretty enthusiasm of an abbé 
of the last century. The fashion of the age requires it to profess a 
superb detachment from the Christian verities, but it stands by an 
Kstablishment with epigrams and drawing-room sermons. It makes 
vers de société upon the Trinity, and tries to apologize by bons mots 
against Dissent. Though the creeds of the Church are purblind old 
forms, there is somewhere about the Kstablirhment, it thinks, an 
aroma of piety which society may do well to preserve. I can see it 
now preaching on this theme in a sweet but somewhat mystical 
manner; and as it taps its snuff-box, redolent of pungent stuff, it 
reminds me for all the world of one of those accomplished ecclesiastics 
of the ancien régime whose charming eloquence brought religion into 
fashion again. ‘Tho Church of St. Louis and St. Bernard had 
arrived at a refined spiritualism ; it was ending in quietism and the 
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ecstasy of pure gracefulness, alas! when the great crash came. There 
were things about the Gallican Church which the consummate taste 
of her preachers entirely omitted to explain, and, indeed, forgot to 
mention. How grand was Bossuet, how touching Ténelon, how 
finished Massillon and the rest; but the question of tithes, of Church 
exemptions, and Church prerogatives (to say nothing of La Barre 
and Calas), they touched not with the tips of their fingers. 

The researches of lawyers and historians, however, would as little 
maintain the Establishment itself as the sentimentalities and epigrams 
of society. Its real strength lies in the convictions of politicians 
that it is a useful engine of social police. But how dishonouring to 
a spiritual body is the purchase of such an alliance! Are the priest- 
hood and laity of the Kpiscopal Church openly willing to aecept the 
conditions on which their parliamentary privileges really but secretly 
depend ? Let the zealous Church reformers who dream of Augustine 
and Bede, St. Cuthbert and St. Chad, the holy Edmond and the 
judicious Hooker, let every honest Churchman of every school reflect, 
that the last word of the governing classes of this country is, that the 
Official Church shall be ar official subordinate. Pharaoh will not let 
the people go. Ile means them, priests and Levites, from Aaron the 
High Priest down to the doorkeepers in the Tabernacle, to be his 
subjects, his agents, to do the bidding of his magistrates, to keep the 
people of Isracl quiet and patient at their work. ‘“ We want the 
Kstablishment,” said a politician of singular experience, “we want it 
asa social police; to sever it from the State would destroy its use- 
fulness as a police ; it isa valuable barrier against superstition and 
the extravagances of hot gospellers, who would burn everybody who 
did not care for their gospel. In this way it is invaluable as making 
a quiet life possible: it conduces to order and general culture. Why! 
a famous member of Varliament used always to say that the Ksta- 
blishment is the one thing which protects us against Christianity !” 

These things are not said on platforms or in public, but they lic 
deep in the breast of the wary, worldly, sceptical man of affairs. 
They represent the official origin of the Kstablishment, the greater 
part of its history, and nearly the whole of its organization. It was 
founded by a political party for party objects, in an age when your 
religion meant your faction, by men with whom religion was a trade. 
It has been used as a political thing for political ends; and its 
whole constitution, its temporalities, its dignities, its privileges, its 
hierarchy, its legal and social status, its discipline and its govern- 
ment, are designed to make it the most political of all Kstablish- 
ments, the most worldly of all Churches. ‘There are men in high 
places and in low places in the Church, who, with that genius for 
hypocrisy which is the original sin of Establishments, are still found 
to repeat that it is very sad that the Church should still be so 
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afflicted, but with the help of God and by the increase of true religion 
these spots upon its fair fame shall bo effaced. Spots upon its fair 
fume! These things are the essence, the raison d'étre, the final 
cause of the Hstablishment and of all Mstablishments; they will be 
effaced only when it ceases to bo an Establishment and begins to be 
a Church—-when it casts down the thirty pieces of silver, and comes 
to see that the part of religion is something higher than to be the 
instrument of secular interests or the social police of a class, 

Let no one suppose that we rate too high the relations of the 
Mstablishment to the State, strictly so called, and leave out of sight 
its relations to society, It is quite true that in England the Chureh 
has made no such alliance with the State as was made by the 
Gialliean Church with the Mmpire of Napoleon ; it is quite true that 
the Mstablishment in England is not a government department in 
the sense that it isin Russia. We have no such thing as the State, 
a vast centralised bureau, as we seo it in Russia or France. But in 
KMugland we have for our civil order a dominant social hierarchy, of 
wastronger and more permanent sort-—1 mixed plutocracy—for wo 
cannot call it an aristocracy without still further outraging that most 
abused of political terms, It is with this plutocracy that the Msta- 
blishment has made its alliance; it has sunk into it; it has become 
part of it; it has taken it to wife; it has given it its sons and its 
daughters in marriage; it is mixed up with it in interests, in pos- 
sessions, in privileges, in prejudices, in habits, in sports, in social 
instincts. It is thus the most secular of all Churches, for it is part 
and parcel of the dominant social order; it is part not so much of 
the governing State as of the governing class in the State. Thus it 
is that it gets its virtues and its cultivation——thoy are the virtues 
and the cultivation of a governing class. Ilenee it is that it draws 


its aversion to all ecclesiasticism, for it is itself an order of society, 


not an ecclesiastical organization, lence it gets its self-governed 
independent type—that looseness of discipline and want of cohesion 
which make us often wonder if it isa Church at all, and not a lay 
accumulation of rights to property, of personal franchises, and titles 
of precedence. When we look at a parish it seems to us only a kind 
of manor burdened with the feudal duty of its weekly services. A 
parson is hardly distinguishable from a squire in law, as so often in 
fact. A bishop is only a more than ordinarily impressive peer; a 
cathedral is merely a college where nobody need study, and the dean 
is its warden in perpetual long vacation. No priesthood in the 
world are such “ good fellows” as the clergy of the Church of 
Kngland ; none ever came so close to the type of the English gentle- 
man. It is ridiculous to call them priests. Priests they are not. 
But as their fathers and their brothers are impropriators of the 
clerical tithes, so they are impropriators of the clerical offices, There 
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never was a priesthood, therefore, so thoroughly identified with the 
secular government. It is itself a part of that government, a simple 
specimen ofthe dominant class. 

It is just this lay character which is the boast and glory of the 
Church. Never, it is suid, was a priesthood so entirely part of 
Mnglish society as the clergy of the Church of Mngland; never a 
Church which made so little pretensions to be a Church. Neither 
of these positions is strictly justified, The clergy are not a class, 
but they are part of a class; not a part of English society, bat a 
part of a part of English society. ‘Towards the State, towards the 
dominant order, the attitude of the Chureh is that of any ordinary 
public official, It affects no sacerdotal authority, and practises no 
clerical isolation. It has none of the arrogance of a priesthood, and 
accopts the orders of politicians as readily as a clerk in the customs, 
But towards the mass of the English people, towards all who reject 
its ministry, its attitude and language are very different. If it does 
not pretend to be a Church, it never forgets that it is an Mstablish- 
ment. A clergyman may not claim the privileges of a priest, but he 
is jealous of those of the parson, He never forgets that he is the 
legal representative of the official religion, and that he has to maintain 
its privileges in the midst of schismatical errors which the State may 
tolorate, but never can countenance. ‘The “ parson”? may be a boor, 
but he never forgets, and it is never forgotten, that at least he is a 
“gentleman ;’’ not in the noble sense of that beautiful word, but in 
the ignoble sense of being “ one of the gentry,” one of the dominant 
class. It is a place, indeed, to which from his culture and his train- 
ing he is usually most fully entitled ; but it is also a character which, 
if he desire it, he never can put off.  ILe is bound to the plutocracy, 
and is become bone of its bone so utterly that he is wholly unconscious 
of what is to him a second nature, A Church that is identified with 
a class, and that a very rich class and a dominant class, a Church 
that has a perpetual concordat with a plutocracy, a clergy of which 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand are without relations to 
nineteen out of twenty millions of Knglishmen, either by family, or 
education, or habits, or social sympathy—-such a Church and such a 
clergy must, in any case, but ill represent a religion whose part it is 
to efface the distinctions of class, to check the insolence of wealth, 
and to raise the humble and the poor. There is not a free Church, 
not a free clergy in Christendom, but does something to promote 
these ends: the poor “ father” of Connaught doos a great deal; the 
poor Methodist preacher by the hillside does something ; even the 
gross Greek “pope” in his blind mechanical way means to do 
something in this way. But the Established Church, because it is 
established, can do nothing. The Established clergyman may talk 
about it, but his voice is the voice of Jacob, and the hands are the 
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hands of Esau. His Church is the political device of a far-sighted 
aristocracy. He himself is the official of a powerful order. He 
looks on the “ poor” from without: usually kindly, often paternally, 
sometimes intelligently ; but always from above, as the squire looks 
on them, as the magistrate looks on them, as the Board look 
on the paupers. And the Official Church may perhaps be called the 
Church of the Poor, much as the Board are officially the Guardians 
of the Poor. 

We make it no special rebuke to the Establishment that it is the 
Jhurch of the powerful, the wealthy, and the refined. We do make 
it a rebuke that it won this character by a jealous monopoly of the 
means of culture, which its interest with the powerful enabled it to 
secure. We shall not demand of it any impossible asceticism, or 
enforce on any modern Church a too literal compliance with the 
poverty of the Christian ideal. We do demand of a Church which 
deliberately chooses this class character, which is pre-eminently a 
rich Church as well as the Church of the Rich, that it shall no longer 
remain in exclusive possession of national authority and national 
endowments. Let no one confound this just and reasonable claim 
with the sneer that we sometimes hear at the modern representatives 
of the Carpenter and the Fisherman. There are Churches which can 
adorn their religion with magnificence, adorn it with learning, 
art, and grace, and yet are not established by civil authorities, nor 
endowed by converted confiscations. Let the Church be learned, 
let it be cultivated, let it surround us with a type of every grace— 
and we shall not gainsay it, so that all things be done unto edifying 
—but its first duty is to be just, single-minded, free from offence. 
Let it carry religion into the high places, if it choose that courtly 
mission, and make itself the special Apostle to the Gentry; but if it 
visibly ceases to represent the nation it must cease to monopolize 
the stamp of the nation. Its culture can avail it little whilst it 
flaunts the badge of its official supremacy. Its esthetic value can 
hardly be counted whilst the nation is torn about its restless preten- 
sions. Its associations, its traditions, its virtues, its aspirations, its 
undoubted services to civilisation are forgotten and overborne by the 
sense of injustice, self-seeking, and insincerity. 

The myriad apologies for an Establishment have one and all this 
fatal blot. They are irrelevant. ‘They prove something which no 
one disputes; deprecate a consequence which never will result; 
celebrate a virtue which is of minor importance; or claim for the 
Church a function which humiliates it as a Church to acknowledge. 
Let them cease to talk of the virtues of Ken and Keble, and the 
intellect of Butler and Berkeley. Who disputes it ? who despises it ? 
But saintly lives and cultured intellects are not made by Acts of 
Uniformity, nor are they nurtured by sectarian ascendancy. Is there 
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no saintliness, no wisdom, in any unofficial Church ? Are worth and 
knowledge unknown—I say not to the religious fraternities of the 
world, but I say to the Episcopal Church in Scotland and the 
disestablished Church in Ireland? Are worth and knowledge plants 
of such tender growth that they cannot blossom but in the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Peers? Arethey exotic outside of sinecures ? 
Is the beauty of holiness not genuine save when stamped with a 
statutory Jabel? How arrogant, how presumptuous, how hollow 
are these damaging defences! Let them cease to talk of the manly 
lives of so many of the parish clergy, of the sweet reasonableness 
of the vicar’s home, of the zeal of the curate in many a crowded 
and dismal cure. Who denies it, who undervalues it? But are the 
ministers of no other communion manly? Are none zealous but the 
official clergy ? Does none other but the Established curate toil in 
obscurity and poverty ? Methinks, if the Churches were called upon 
to rehearse their claims, there are communions in these islands which 
need not be ashamed to hear the tale of their sacrifices and their 
labours. I can imagine the ministers of some communions, without 
the parliamentary titles or the vast possessions of the Establishment, 
with no advantage of a legal organization, who might say with con- 
fidence, “Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more; in labours more abundant: . . . in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.” 

Above all, let them cease to humiliate the Church by apologies and 
defences which would shame any religious community. This great 
question of truthfulness and honesty will never be decided on petty 
«esthetic motives. If the Church is to be guaranteed in its preroga- 
tives, it will have to be on other grounds than simply because it is 
picturesque. The nameless charm of historic grace is one thing; 
the peace and vitality of the nation is another. There is many an 
Auburn and many a Wakefield in England yet, and many a vicar 
who does something to perpetuate that exquisite ideal of our rural 
life. But such an one as lives for ever in the genius of Goldsmith 
is found oftenest now without the parliamentary badge, and is but 
seldom the official of a dominant bureaucracy. We are not blind to 
the artistic majesty of our ancient relics; nor are we deaf to the 
melodious murmur of sweet memories, which hovers round some old 
cathedral precinct. We are not insensible to all the bonds of fellow- 
ship and culture which make the Church of England dear to culture 
and the cultured classes. We do not dispute its usefulness as an 
instrument of conservatism, or deny that it prolongs the ascendancy 
of the territorial plutocracy. But are these to be the titles, I will 
not say of a Christian, but of a religious community? Is the 
Church thus willing to accept the cynical commission of political 
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astuteness ? Is it quite in accordance with the spirit of its traditions 
that it should occupy the place of a social police ? 

Once more, the whole of these kinds of defence are as hollow and 
as disingenuous as they are irrelevant. Once more, we say there is 
no proposal, there is likely to be no proposal, for the legislative dis- 
solution of the Anglican congregation. Who has ever proposed a 
law to proscribe it as a religious communion, or to retaliate upon it 
by the smallest disability or inequality ? Who has ever suggested 
that these glorious abbeys and cathedrals, the hallowed heirlooms of 
our English race, sball be turned into factories or warehouses, or sold 
out in lots to a speculative builder? Who has ever suggested that 
every rectory and vicarage should be turned into farms, or the 
churches which existing congregations have built for themselves 
should be seized for secular use? Why is all that is graceful, 
cultured, historic, to pass away from the Episcopal communion 
because it surrenders the arbitrary privilege which was thrust on 
it by Tudor astuteness and Stuart intolerance? It is not for us to 
justify the Establishment and its ways, but for my part I would 
prefer to believe that what it possesses of great and sweet and 
fruitful is the produce of the higher natures that have adorned it, 
not of persecuting statutes or government monopoly. If the Esta- 
blishment be a Church, it will retain all that it possesses of worth and 
promise, restricted no doubt to its genuine adherents, but made 
more of a living thing, inasmuch as it will depend no longer on the 
dead roots of official conformity. It will be a lasting disgrace to its 
members if they suffer it to perish ; if they do nothing to maintain 
its discipline, its organization, its ritual; if they suffer its historic 
memorials to drop out of its hand, its congregations to disperse, and 
its parishes to be without a minister to teach them. Other Churches 
have to do all this, and doit, under far greater difficulties and with 
fur smaller resources. If this were to be the result, the inference is 
obvious. The Establishment in that case will perish because it is 
not a spiritual body at all; because it is nothing but a system of 
obsolete prerogatives, a creature of law and of political contrivance. 
If the Establishment be a Church, it will gain by becoming a free 
Church. If it be merely an Establishment, in the name of honesty 
let it go. 

After all, this great issue must be decided by politicians on 
strictly political grounds. When the politicians have come to see 
that the State gains nothing by this unmanageable encumbrance, 
when they find public questions continually stopped and embittered 
by the jealousy of clerical interests, when the governing classes come 
to see that their authority is weighted and not aided by the irritating 
zeal of an Official Church, the days of an Establishment are numbered. 
It is at most a question of time. For the whole set of the politics of 
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our age and of this immediate generation runs counter to official 
religions. The awakening sincerity in religion, the growing direct- 
ness in politics, the tendency of our times to be rid of artificial com- 
promise, to make religion genuine, to make opinion free, to make the 
State equal, all ring the knell of the State Churches, ring out the 
devices of political prelates, ring in the free religion that is to be. 
A State Church which for three centuries has lost instead of gained, 
and now stands barely a majority in one branch alone of this 
United Kingdom, has judgment against it by default. It has 
conspicuously failed to make itself the Church of the nation. It 
is not necessary to show that the Church is evil or corrupt as x 
Church; it is not necessary to deny that it has some good work to 
do; we may even admit that it is recovering its energy within, and 
is putting forth new sources of strength. What of this, if other 
things are growing too, if the battle of the Churches is growing 
hotter and on a larger scale, if the whole spirit of the age is this: 
that the battle of the Churches shall not be fought at the cost of the 
State for the benefit of a class? There is not a single principle 
which applied to the establishment of a sect in Ireland which does 
not apply to the establishment of a sect in England. Here, too, we 
have the Church of a section of the nation artifically aggrandised by 
parliamentary privileges. Here, too, its history is a tale of exclusion, 
arrogance, injustice. Here, too, the battle of the Churches is the source 
of political strife. Here, too, what begins in ecclesiastical ascendancy 
gathers strength till it becomes a political imbroglio, and threatens 
to end in a social convulsion. What differences there are between 
Kstablishment in England and Establishment in Ireland are questions 
not of principle, but of convenience ; that is to say, they are questions 
of time. The principle remains—a principle which we maintain 
without haste, but without flinching—that the age of official religions 
is gone; that Establishment in England, like Establishment in 
Ireland, has grown to be an obsolete encumbrance, a perennial source 
to us all of political embroilment and religious dishonour. 
Freperic Harrison. 
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More than a year ago the Prussian Minister of the Interior, as a 
delegate to the Reichstag, made what the loyal press called a classic 
harangue. The standard of oratory is not high in Germany, but 
the professors at least have been credited with some appreciation of 
the masterpieces of Greece and Rome ; and it was, perhaps, without 
their sanction that Count Kulenburg’s attack upon the Socialists was 
printed in the Official Gazette and placarded in the rural communes 
as the effort of a Cicero or a Demosthenes. Without stronger laws 
against public agitation, said he in substance, the vicious Democrat 
will continue to sit and make laws in the Imperial Parliament. I 
have a vivid recollection of the occasion on which this reactionary 
minister made his début in the Reichstag, of the interest shown even 
by the Liberals, and above all of the serene and stately satisfaction of 
the extreme Conservatives. But the picture was only completed by 
Bebel, who is a good mechanic and a poor legislator. This vicious 
Democrat pointed his long finger at Count Kulenburg, and spoke of 
the Commune of 1871 with the affection of a French refugee at the 
Café Trieber. 

Between these two orators—the German Demosthenes and the 
German Thersites—the Reichstag made no absolute choice, for it 
dislikes the one and does not understand the other. It is fastidious, 
and draws in its skirts when the masons and smiths and printers 
walk in among the conscript fathers; but it is also prudent, and is 
unwilling, even under pressure from above, to accept without reserve 
Count Kulenburg’s reasoning. So the deputies gave him only a part, 
but a very considerable part, of the new powers which he demanded ; 
and with these he undertook to cleanse the house of its impure 
elements. The result of the late elections must, therefore, show the 
minister and the majority the uncertainty of human nature. By a 
strange caprice in the political elements, a flood of radicalism and a 
flood of reaction swept at the same time over the country ; and from 
this double inundation the Liberals escaped only after a great loss in 
numbers and prestige. The Social-Democrats, for instance, carried 
their seats from nine to thirteen, and increased their popular vote 
throughout the land in the same ratio. The Old Conservatives 
doubled the number of votes which had been counted for altar and 
throne. And other less important cliques and factions which hover 
around the outskirts of the Reichstag, as the agents of special or 
general discontent, as the foes of party method and discipline, are 
more numerous and not less capricious in the new Chamber. 
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An incidental but grave calamity, caused by this event, was the 
revival of that ancient subject, the centrifugal force in German 
politics. Why do Sonnemann and Gerlach, why do the Poles and 
Clericals and Socialists, fly so persistently from common centres of 
action, and fritter away their strength in the assertion of a useless 
individuality ? This question has been repeatedly answered by 
German philosophers. After much obscure speculation they com- 
monly find that there is an undue “ personality ’’ in this people, and 
yet it has been ruled for centurics by an impersonal bureaucratic 
machine ; an extreme consciousness of the “ego” in a nation which 
subjects the best years of every youth to a uniform military discipline. 
Thus, in spite of the authority by which it has been supported, this 
view is shallow and superficial. It does not touch the true secret of 
party divisions in the Empire, nor the grave danger which is implied 
in the fact of their existence. The parliamentary manual shows for 
the first Imperial Dict no less than nine distinct parties ; but in the 
next Chamber some subtle chemical force had reduced the Liberal 
Reichspartei and the German Reichspartci to a single homoge- 
neous body, which was at once Liberal, German, and Imperial. At 
present only eight parties are necessary to legislation in the Empire. 
[ shall, therefore, give a brief sketch of these factions as they are 
described in the parliamentary jargon, which even the official 
manual dignifies by adopting, and then endeavour to classify 


them on the more fundamental or organic principle which is alone 
permanently correct. 


The significance of the Social-Democrats in polities is altogether 
recent. The German Empire, with universal suffrage and direct 
elections, opened to them a new career, and they have shown their 
gratitude by violent opposition to every measure for strengthening 
the new commonwealth. But even the organization of German 
working men for any common purpose belongs to the immediate 
past. Lassalle died in 1864. He was not, indeed, the founder of 
working men’s clubs, nor the inventor of Socialist doctrines ; but he 
was the first German to make these clubs serve these doctrines 
through the ordinary political methods. His Volksstaat is no less 
effective as a war cry because no one can define what it means. 
After Lassalle’s death his successor, Karl Marx, diverted attention 
for a time from the national organization of German working men 
to his own plan for an international organization of all working men. 
There was a further local schism up to 1876, owing to the rivalry of 
the Berlin and Leipsic schools. But last year these brief differences 
were healed, and the party, going into the elections with a united 
front, proved that the labourers are capable of self-discipline, though 
they loathe the discipline of society and the State. 
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The mantle of Lassalle has fallen upon none of the present leaders 
of the Social-Democratic party. They may be as dangerous as the 
Government and the majority affect to believe, but they certainly 
are not picturesque. Lassalle was a thinker, a scholar, and a man of 
elegant manners. The Bebels, and Hasselmanns, and Liebknechts, 
on the contrary, are still under the impression that society is to be 
reformed by long hair and untamed beards; that soap and brushes 
and clean linen are luxuries of capital; and that grammar and logic 
are the fetters which despotism puts upon the operations of the 
natural reason. They blunder thus in the work of destruction, and 
give but sorry promise of success in the work of construction. Their 
best ally is the Government, which tries to put down their mischievous 
agitation by force. Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
fatuity with which Prince Bismarck, and under his inspection the 
lawyers, police, and courts ennoble these fanatics by persecution, and 
lift the proletariat to the dignity of a political party. This policy 
converts a theory into a cause, and makes an army while trying to 
suppress a mob. 


The Conservatives control the Upper and are very strong in the 
Lower house of the Prussian Diet; but in the Reichstag also they 
form no contemptible minority. Most of them are dull country 
squires; but they have a Moltke who is not always silent, and 


Prince Bismarck once complimented Von Kleist-Retzow on his 
“fatal gift of eloquence.’’ This brings up again the vexed question 
of what constitutes eloquence in Germany. Kleist has certainly 
an affluence of words, but so had the late Professor Ewald, who 
was, besides, one of the profoundest Orientalists of Germany ; yet 
when this amiable old reactionist, with his pale classical face and 
hair whitened by decades of scholarly labour, began to address the 
house, the members took to their books, to their cigars, or to their 
fish salads. I always listened to Dr. Ewald with a respect which 
ought to have been willingly paid by his own countrymen to his 
great services and his excellent character. Ile was a Hanoverian, 
and might have been pardoned for his reluctance to accept the hard 
logic of defeat; he was the historian of Israel, and had little 
syinpathy with a policy which ushers the Jews into the sacred 
mysteries of politics; he was a Conservative, and hisaffections lingered 
fondly about an era now happily passed away. Ilis methods, too, 
were wholly political, and therefore legitimate, while too many of 
his colleagues might become Straffords if they were not Falstaffs. 
They fail to see that the style in which they parade their antique 
conceptions through the halls of parliament is not altogether tragic ; 
but they are thereby assured a calm pleasure, which the revelation that 
they are only acting in a frivolous farce would rudely disturb. Few 
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of them would, perhaps, care to go back to that primitive age 
when half the nobles of Brandenburg were in arms against the first 
Hohenzollerns and the sacred interests of society and religion. 
They would rather find in the eighteenth century—in the period 
between the suppression of the States-General by the Great Elector, 
Frederic William, and the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg—the 
golden age of Prussia. 


The peevish opposition of these bigots is not to be compared 
with the fine party tactics, the adroit skill in parliamentary practice, 
or the keen and ready political sense of the Ultramontanes. Herr 
Windthorst, their leader, is a very practical politician. Ie, too, is 
a Hanoverian, and was a minister of King George, so long as his 
Majesty had a kingdom and needed ministers. The most cynical of 
deputies, he often refers to the blind exile, his former sovereign, in 
terms of real affection, which provoke the laughter of an intolerant 
majority ; but Windthorst’s feelings are generally under control of 
his reason, and then he is an object for something quite different 
from ridicule. Few Liberals care to feel twice the lash wielded by 
the little sleepy deformed man, with the lips of a negro slave, but 
the tongue of a Cato or a Talleyrand. No romantic ideals divert 
his mind for an instant from the stern necessities of the present. 
He is as little inclined to wander off like Montalembert in search 
of some impossible union between orthodox Catholicism and liberal 
statesmanship, as to join the Italian Jesuits in a crusade against all 
the ideas and institutions of modern society. In other words, he is 
educating the Ultramontane party in Germany. It occupies the 
centre in the Chamber, and its geographical position serves its 
parliamentary art; for under Windthorst’s masterly touch it oscillates 
between right and left, between Conservative and Liberal, and chooses 
its own advantage wherever that is to be found. In the facility 
which seizes a strategical point at any and every cost, the Ultra- 
montanes have no rivals in the Reichstag. The manner in which 
Herr Windthorst prepares himself was made known the other day 
in the Prussian Chamber, and ought to shame the indolent but 
confident critics who sit on the opposite benches. Count Eulenburg 
had been delivering one of his classical invectives against the 
Social-Democrats. The Liberals, continuing the debate, laid indig- 
nant stress upon the alleged co-operation between Social-Democrats 
and Ultramontanes; and this of course called up Windthorst. He 
made some general observations, just and pertinent, on the causes of 
socialism, and the measures that were alone efficacious against it. 
But, he continued, did the Liberals and the ministers know what 
class of men vote the Social-Democratic tickets ? He himself did 
know, for on the day of election he had gone about from poll to 
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poll in Berlin, had questioned the voters as they went in to deposit 
their ballots, and found that the supporters of Most and Hasenclever 
did not all wear the blouse of the owvrier, but that many of them 
were gentlemen who took this very emphatic way of expressing a 
general dissatisfaction. Against such an opponent, prepared in this 
way, of course the vague generalities of the Minister of the Interior 
are ludicrously weak. 

Applying this homely practical wisdom to their own special 
grievance, those Ultramontanes who follow Windthorst have learned 
the fact, which is persistently ignored abroad, that the question at 
issue between Prince Bismarck and themselves is political, not religious 
or ecclesiastical. They have learned that the syllabus and the 
dogma of infallibility cannot be defended on the grounds that the 
Church has an absolute authority to teach, the subject an absolute 
right to practise, and that the State may not interfere even for its 
own protection. The issue became, therefore, one of interpretation, 
not of principle ; in other words, one of practical politics. There are, of 
course, different opinions of the success with which Herr Windthorst 
has defended the views of his party and the interests of his Church. 
But what he and his colleagues, Mallinckrodt, the Reichenspergers, 
and others certainly did accomplish—a grave and ominous triumph 
—was the organization of the Catholics as a party, equipped for all the 
ends of parliamentary strife. There were Catholic deputies, but no 
Catholic party until the policy of Prince Bismarck, or, as he would 
say, the necessities of the German Empire, legislated one, as it were, 
into being. 


There are two or three other factions, less important, which are 
defined by being named. The Poles, the Alsatians, and one might 
add the Danes, are indeed not without convictions on actual issues; 
but their peculiar mission, which they serve with rare patience and 
devotion, is to protest against the injustice that permits or requires 
them to sit in a German parliament. The first impression is, there- 
fore, that such deputies must be isolated from the leagues and com- 
binations by which more practical men utilise their dislike of the 
Government. This is only true in respect to form; the fact is other- 
wise. It can be shown that all the parties hitherto described— 
Social- Democrats, Catholics, Old Conservatives, Poles, Danes—though 
yawning gulfs divide their ultimate principles, have a common basis for 
action, if not for sympathy, in hatred of the present German Empire. 

Each of these several elements has its own peculiar grievance. 
As the victims of Prussian oppression, the Poles, of course, cannot 
rejoice at such a vast aggrandisement of the oppressor; and they 
have already learned that success in this case brings no relaxation of 
vigilance or severity. Within two years some new laws of unusual 
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rigour have been aimed at their language, nationality, and aspirations. 
If, therefore, this unfortunate people are restless and dangerous, and 
refuse to be either wooed or driven to submission, it cannot be 
said that Prussia for her part has neglected any measure suggested 
by the iron will, but the false policy, of power. The same observa- 
tions apply also to the Danes and the Alsatians. The subjugation of 
the former marks the first step, that of the latter the last step, in the 
policy of which the Empire is the triumphant result. It is but just 
to Prince Bismarck to say that he, at least, never cherished any 
romantic hopes of conciliating in a year, or a score of years, either 
of those annexed peoples. He knows too well the faults of his 
countrymen, as he once declared in the Reichstag. The ‘Prussian 
officials, he said, could govern a conquered province with vigour and 
with justice ; but they had none of those amiable qualities which win 
the hearts and disarm the resentment of the governed. 

If the opposition of these classes to the Empire is sectional or 
national, that of the other parties is political, and therefore more 
general. With them it is a question of life or death, for while the 
Poles and the Empire could survive a separation as they now sustain 
a union, the theories of Windthorst and of Bebel, if pushed to their 
extreme length, would be fatal to the unity, if not to the existence 
of the Fatherland. In the cause of the Ultramontanes the Germans 
profess to find reproduced, under altered conditions, the old issue 
between Pope and Kaiser. This is, of course, true enough, and even 
trite; but some of the features of the quarrel, as conducted under 
the “altered conditions” of the nineteenth century, are novel, not 
to say ludicrous. It is not recorded, for instance, that Henry IV., 
before he went to Canossa, expected the Church to supply the means 
for resisting the claim of Papal investiture. Prince Bismarck, how- 
ever, has not only seized the treasure of the fugitive King of 
Hanover, the so-called Guelph funds, but he has actually, in con- 
tempt of all the rules of chivalrous warfare, used those funds to 
subsidise the servile Ghibelline press. In this press one com- 
monly finds the Ultramontanes and the Socialists associated as 
enemies of the “State.” The latter are indeed enemies of every 
existing State as an accumulation of powers and functions for a 
definite end; but if their vague formulas have any meaning, they 
aim at an extension rather than a reduction of political agencies. 
They aspire to a State which shall give Schultze work, and Miiller 
clothes, and the children of Schmidt eleemosynary bread, not out 
of charity, but out of justice. And they oppose the Empire because 
it requires taxes and soldiers, and has but one law for rich and poor. 

The Old Conservatives would resent the charge of co-operating 
with those pernicious foes of social order, in whom the majesty of 
the Christian State inspires no awe; but they cannot shake off the 
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reproach of labouring with different means to the same end. The 
Socialists would sweep the State violently forward into an unknown 
future. The Conservatives would drag it back to an impossible past. 
Thus they agree in opposing the actual order of things; and so long 
us their activity is merely destructive, they are in one sense allies, 
In regard to the particular grievance of the reactionists against the 
Kmpire, it may be described as both political and personal. As 
Prussian particularists—by the way, the most obstinate in Germany 
—they feared that the dignity and influence of their “narrower 
¥atherland ” would be compromised in a federal union composed of 
such diverse elements. As Prussian aristocrats, jealous of their order, 
they believed that German unity could rest only on liberal institu- 
tions ; and that these, reacting upon Prussia, would destroy their 
ewn monopoly in the conduct of political affairs. To their credit let 
it be said that they foresaw this result long before Prince Bismarck 
had openly deserted them. In the so-called Conflict Period, which 
preceded the Austrian war, they supported the policy of the 
Cabinet, not because it was directed against Austria, but because it 
was carried out in deliberate contempt of the Charter, and by tram- 
pling, in a way dear to their hearts, upon the obnoxious Radicals. It 
may naturally be left to every reader to make the necessary exceptions 
to the rule which is here laid down. Count Moltke, for instance, 
though an “Old” and very extreme Conservative, would not lose 
faith in German unity because the delegates of universal suffrage 
did not accept his views on the atonement, or on the proper distribu- 
tion of land. This is true of the officers in general. They have 
little sympathy with the recent tendency of politics—with county 
and provincial reform, with anti-Catholic legislation, general synods, 
elective parliaments, and such modern inventions—but they know 
too well the cost of the Empire, they have too much pride in the 
new position of their country, to surrender the one or the other 
without a struggle. But the tone of the Old Conservatives is struck 
by the men in, not by the men out of, politics; and want of candour 
has never been one of their vices. 

Such, then, are the forces which, in various forms and for various 
reasons, are working against the stability and permanence of the 
imperial fabric. In looking them over, one is at first amazed that 
Prince Bismarck has not already succumbed to their persistent and 
irritating attacks. It would not be thought strange if in despair 
before the fiery Pole with the eternal story of his wrongs, or the 
Social-Democrat whoso dreary rhetoric no man can escape, or the 
Conservatives who preach in press and pulpit the imminent destruc- 
tion of the world, not to speak of ingenuous friends who give him but 
little less trouble—it would not be strange if the Chancellor should 
suddenly hand back his commission and shake the dust of office from 
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his weary feet. But in reality there is no slight element of strength 
in the number and variety of his enemies. He can play them off 
one against another, saving society to-day with the Right against 
the Socialists, and to-morrow using the Radicals to crush some 
ancient superstition of the Right; thus making himself loved by no 
party, and feared by all. 

But this is a safe policy only in the hands of a master of the 
parliamentary art, and that title does not apply to Prince Bismarck. 
His prejudices are strong, his temper irritable, and his manner 
despotic ; whereas the politician who would thread his way between 
a dozen petty factions, and pick out of them majorities to suit every 
occasion, must have a supple and adroit conscience, and manners 
which conciliate where the reason might not convince. It is, there- 
fore, as necessary for Prince Bismarck as for less able statesmen to 
find pretty constant support in at least one part of the house. It is 
necessary for him to be associated with one great principle for which 
a fair majority can be rallied. : 

This majority is made up of the Moderate and Liberal parties 
which gravitate from both wings toward a common point of sympathy, 
and the interest which binds them together is that of German 
unity. Down to the year 1866 the patriots were never agreed about 
the order of precedence between unity and freedom. These two 
aspirations were equally dear; but the question constantly came up 
in a practical form: Shall we strive first to unite the Fatherland, 
and then make it free through union; or shall we first liberalise our 
institutions, and thus reach union through freedom? This problem 
divided, and thereby weakened, even the Liberals, but the question of 
method reunited them against Herr von Bismarck. They were as 
clear as he that the grotesque unfitness of Austria made Prussia’s 
leadership necessary ; only the difficulty was to replace the one by 
the other. The Liberals tried to solve this by councils, parliaments, 
and delegations; by leagues and unions; by pamphlets and news- 
papers and harangues from fiery barristers. These movements 
made a tremendous noise, but their issue is now only a subject for 
the caricaturist. In the abject capitulation of the Liberals, which 
is called the Compromise of 1866, they practically accepted the 
method of blood and iron, and proclaimed their new belief that the 
most enduring legislation is that of the battle-field. 

Out of this transaction came the National Liberal party, and it 
has subsisted on compromise ever since. It compromised in 1871 
in the constituent Reichstag, when it demanded an imperial cabinet 
with responsible ministers, and finally accepted a single chancellor 
with a hierarchy of clerks and accountants. It compromised in 1875, 
when it surrendered for seven years the control of the military 


budget. And last winter the party closed its record on the Judicial 
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Bills by nobly depositing on the altar of German unity nearly all the 
principles which it had saved from earlier holocausts, and which 
feebly sustained its claim to be liberal. The method of these com- 
promises, too, is no less revolting than their substance. They are 
not reached in Parliament through open debates, which sift the 
various sorts and forms of opinion, and deposit as a result the 
modified, mature, and resolute wishes of the house, but by secret 
intrigue in the lobbies and mendicant delegations to the Chancellor. 
If he throws them alms enough to save their honour they are 
satisfied. But if he lays down an ultimatum, as is more common, 
and the Liberals have the choice between serving their own convic- 
tions or the immediate interests of the Fatherland, they accept at 
once the latter wing of the bitter alternative. This is called by the 
smooth euphemism of the party press “ practising a patriotic resig- 
nation.’’ But the more concrete definition of the Kladderadatsch has 
truth as well as wit: a National Liberal is a man who votes “no” 
on the first and second readings, and “ yes’’ on the third. Accord- 
ingly the National Zeitung thinks Berlin humour is a demoralising 
force in polities. 

In respect to Prince Bismarck himself there is much to excuse, if 
not to justify this complaisance. He is indispensable in foreign politics, 
und among the peasants his name will long remain as the symbol and 
only support of unity. But of the other ministers not one belongs to, 
or has any sympathy with, the National Liberal party. Indeed, it is 
a ludicrous affectation to call them ministers; they are rather head 
clerks, or, as the French say, chiefs of section. Thus the Cabinet is 
purely one of affairs; and by reducing the sum of their political 
opinions to a minimum, the higher officials have cut the ground from 
under the demand that they shall be acceptable to the majority. The 
principle of ministerial responsibility has been practically abandoned. 
When vacancies occur, they are filled not from the ranks of the lead- 
ing party, but by the promotion of obscure subordinates through the 
exercise of the royal prerogative; and the Cabinet, instead of being 
an interpreter between the deputies and the people on one hand, 
and between the deputies and the Crown on the other, is simply an 
integral part of the bureaucratic machine. 

The workings of this system had a novel illustration in an incident 
that is just reported. A deputation from the interior called on 
Prince Bismarck to ask the dismissal of Herr Camphausen, the 
Finance Minister, who has long been unpopular, and has an insecure 
tenure. The Prince heard them patiently, and said, ‘ Very well, let 
us consider Camphausen removed. Whom do the deputation 
propose as his successor?” At this turn of affairs the delegates were 
dumbfounded. They had not completed their little plan to that 
point ; and Prince Bismarck was justified in coolly dismissing them 
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with a shrug of the shoulders. Now this problem would have offered 
no difficulty to an Englishman, trained in the habits of party govern- 
ment. He would promptly have suggested Ludwig Bamberger. It is 
true that such a change of ministers would involve no change of 
system ; but with the rural malcontents this is of no consequence, for it 
is not the policy but the person of Herr Camphausen that by a vague 
public opinion is held responsible for the depression in trade, the 
reduction of wages by Krupp, the floods in East Prussia, and the loss 
of the Deutschland. Herr Bamberger might be more successful in 
averting such remote disasters ; but he would apply to financial evils 
the same remedies as the present minister. He believes in free trade, 
specie currency, single standard, and the other elementary truths of 
political economy. In the periodical press he writes on these and 
kindred topics with confidence, and even assurance ; but as he wants 
alike the bureaucratic dogmatism and intolerance of Camphausen, and 
the vast political authority of Prince Bismarck, his position in the 
Cabinet could only be maintained, as that in his party was won, by 
hard effort and real merit. Under the present sovereign and present 
premier there is unhappily little chance for such men as Bamberger, 
Lasker, Gneist, and Bennigsen. But it is questionable how long a 
system can be sustained in the future which excludes from any share 
in the executive the best parliamentary talent of the country, its 
most patriotic spirits, its ripest and broadest intellects. 

The men of Progress, who sit next around to the left, were lately 
designated by the Provinzial Correspondenz, an official sheet, as 
knaves. In the course of the budget debate in the Prussian 
house, it may be imagined that the deputies thus characterized did 
not support with much enthusiasm the annual allowance for press 
purposes ; and Professor Virchow, their leader, said they could not 
be knaves, since they had supported the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government. To Herr Windthorst this was doubtless a patent non 
sequitur, but Count Eulenburg said he regretted the use of the 
term. 

The schism in the Liberal party dates from the year 1866. A 
minority at that time refused the shameful compact offered by 
Bismarck, and so cagerly accepted by many; and this dissent is 
perpetuated and emphasized in the present party of Progress. Both 
parties draw their support from the enlightened middle class, das 
Jreisinnige Birgerthum, as their organs say with unctuous com- 
placency ; both affect a Platonic reverence for the “revolution” of 
1848. Their difference is one of method rather than belief. If 
platforms were the fashion here as in America, and contained only 
declarations of political faith, not rules of political action, it would 
require no ingenious carpentry to make one which might serve as a 
common basis for National Liberals and Progressists. But the Pro- 
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gressists are those awkward men of consistency, who never balance 
the scruples of conscience with the glittering coin of success. They 
have no particular feeling for or against the men in power. As 
Professor Virchow said, they believed in the Culturkampf, and 
supported it, just as they have supported other measures in which 
there was any element of reform; but they are equally frank in 
opposing those reactionary bills in which the real views of the 
Government are, perhaps, more clearly revealed. They did not 
believe that the Reichstag ought to give up for seven years its right 
to fix the strength of the army, and they voted against that astound- 
ing proposition. They are in favour of a free press, and they 
resisted the police censorship which has been re-established. Thus 
on the whole they are in pretty steady opposition ; and the Govern- 
ment naturally regards them as perverse fanatics, who wish to 
Anglicise the institutions of the Empire. This vulgar aspiration has 
now been discarded by polite society, but it was once common to all 
Liberals. ‘Give us English freedom of the press, English self- 
government, above all English parliamentary supremacy,” shouted 
year after year the majority of the House of Deputies, until Dr. 
Gneist came forward with his famous work on the English constitu- 
tion. He Jaid down the daring thesis that the institutions of one 
country cannot be transferred bodily to another, and defended it in 
three stout volumes. The Progressists do not quite advance the 
opposite of this proposition. They do not even reject the further 
apophthegm of Dr. Gneist, that the Germans need to hear less of 
rights and more of duties. But they are obnoxious to the Philis- 
tines, because their sense of duty, like their sense of right, is recon- 
ciled with the strenuous advocacy of every reform by which Germany 
shall profit from the experience of other peoples. 

There is another small party, known as Moderate Conservatives, 
or the Deutsche Reichspartei. It is made up of mediatised princes, 
who have accepted the new order of things, and with it the 
most profitable and honourable offices; of Hebrew bankers, who 
wish to oblige the present ministry without forfeiting their chances 
with the next; and a few professional jurists who have not yet 
reached even the National Liberal standpoint. Prince Hohenlohe 
is a member and an ornament of this party; and most of the 
ministers are loosely classed with it. In fact, it might be said that 
the Government, not wishing to associate itself with either of the 
great factions, had organized a little domestic coterie of its own, in 
which the higher officials meet to draw their salaries and to sing 
the beauties of a non-partisan administration. The Liberal party is 
not yet quite hoffahiy. In its youthful and impetuous days it 
made clumsy epigrams about the sacred institution of royalty, and 
in the scale of civic usefulness it puts the sober, industrious, and 
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intelligent cobbler above the rude and dissolute country noble. 
Its associations are too vulgar and degrading for the jeunesse dorée 
of the Union Club and Hoppegarten. The Liberals are labouring to 
merge the separate states in a single centralised commonwealth, but 
the ‘German party,” if it have any policy beyond a sycophantic 
support of Prince Bismarck, favours a limited nationalism. It is 
sincerely devoted to the cause of the Empire, but without surrender- 
ing the essential reservations of a federal system. 

Professor Treitschke, who, as a Liberal, made himself notorious 
by defending the Schleswig-Holstein business, while all his present 
associates were denouncing it as a national infamy, has just declared 
that there is no great Liberal party, as the combined National 
Liberals and Progressists are often designated. ‘The real Govern- 
ment majority, he maintains, is Liberal-Conservative, and is made 
up of the National Liberals and the German party. But this 
isin the end a barren dispute about words. ‘There are two fixed 
factors in the case, the one to the left, the other to the right, of the 
National Liberals; and this great party inclines to the one or to 
the other, according as it obeys the mandate of its own convictions 
or the mandate of Prince Bismarck. And unless a mere servility 
be the only patriotism, and political integrity be treason, the Pro- 
gressists cannot be so easily counted out of the company of the 
Unionists. In the discretion, therefore, of an alien and impartial 
observer, I shall take the liberty of ignoring party lines, and con- 
struct out of different parliamentary elements what may be called 
the Unionist or Nationalist majority. The object for which this 
majority strives is, first and last, the unity of the Fatherland. There 
are in its different sections and members many shades of opinion as 
to the policy best adapted to that end ; but as to the end itself there 
is absolute unanimity, and this for the present is security for the 
future. 

The basis of this majority, as has already been shown, is the 
National Liberal party. ‘To it, therefore, falls the duty of recon- 
ciling for each particular case the contrary views of its two allies, 
and, us the first step, of ascertaining the last concession of the 
Government. Tor this species of diplomacy it has several useful 
men, like Forckenbeck, Bennigsen, Simson, and Miquel. These 
men have a theoretical affection for the rights of parliament, but 
also a very practical respect for the power of the Government. 
After the majority, reversing the usual order of legislative procedure, 
have learned the ultimatum of Prince Bismarck, it is their duty to 
run about in the dark, to hold whispered consultations in the Foreign 
Office, and to sweeten the ugly dose by fair phrases. Among these 
negotiators the last named, Miquel, is, perhaps, the most eminent 
and most successful. Miquel is, like Bennigsen, a Hanoverian, is a 
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trained jurist, and was concerned actively in the pre-Bismarckian 
struggles for unity. He was one of the founders of the National 
Verein, that imposing league of unpractical patriots who up to 
1866 used to meet once a year, listen to long declamations, and pass 
sounding resolutions in favour of the abstract beauty of union. Of 
course, too, Bismarck’s more concrete method, which he had once 
bitterly denounced, found his ready approval as soon as it was 
crowned with success. At the close of the French war, Miquel, who 
had been burgomaster of Osnabriick, removed to Berlin, and became 
a director in one of the great financial companies which floated into 
existence on the general inflation that the milliards caused in 
German commerce. His connection with this company did not 
improve his general standing. Its intimate relations with Strousberg 
and his suspicious enterprises gave it a bad name with the public; 
and while Miquel, as one of the board, shared the general unpopu- 
larity, it was further urged against him specially that he owed his 
connection, and the profits which it brought, to the influence that 
he was supposed to have with Prince Bismarck and the Government. 
It is a pleasure to say that, although the company has been involved 
in a number of scandal suits, nothing against Miquel’s character 
has ever come to light. He only followed the example of many of 
his friends, who after the war hastened to consolidate the new 
institutions by founding joint-stock companies and electing themselves 
into the directorships. The public distrust of Miquel is encouraged, 
too, by the very qualities which make him so successful a mediator. 
He has a smooth insinuating manner, dresses with unusual taste for 
a German, and has keen penetrating eyes, which fascinate those who 
know him well, but frighten those who see him seldom. His con- 
science has been so long pulled hither and thither in the vicissitudes 
of a busy public life, and has become so elastic through the conflict- 
ing demands of party, truth, patriotism, and policy, that it fits 
readily into any parliamentary niche, and is a type of the only 
party that can survive Prince Bismarck’s peculiar method and 
manner. 

I am anxious to do the new school of Prussian Liberals no 
injustice. They have the right to urge against the charge of incon- 
sistency that the problems of politics are unlike those of mathe- 
matics, that the factors are flexible, not fixed, and that just as the 
House of Commons in England would not dream to-day of claiming 
powers which even Charles I. was ready to surrender to the Long 
Parliament, so they are satisfied with the general respect and 
deference paid to the legislative authority, even though they miss 
many of the concrete forms of respect and deference on which they 
once so strenuously insisted. They admit that in 1848, and for a 
decade afterwards, their distrust of Frederic William LV. led them 
to break the historical continuity, which reform ought, if possible, to 
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preserve, and todemand as guarantees many things which, in other 
times, would have been revolutionary and dangerous. But there is 
now no excuse for such extreme measures. Such authority as the laws 
give to parliament it enjoys undisturbed, and the scope of its activity 
is slowly but surely widening. The chief minister himself, though 
he has no sympathy with the great body of liberal aspirations, has, 
nevertheless, been fairly loyal to the majority; he is the author of 
German unity, and the best bulwark against foreign aggression. 
Besides, if Bismarck should retire, who would replace him? The 
Emperor still claims the right—which will not be contested while 
he lives—of choosing freely his own ministers; and the loss of his 
favourite councillor might provoke him to make Kleist-Retzow or 
Windthorst Chancellor of the Empire and Minister President of 
Prussia. When one has to reckon with the caprice of a royal octo- 
genarian, a wise prudence which saves something is better than a 
rash extravagance which loses all. It is unsafe to trifle with the cohe- 
sive forces of the new system. Placed; in the middle of Europe, and 
watched by one neighbour who thirsts for revenge, by others who are 
jealous of her power, Germany needs rather the elastic practical 
wisdom which is the parent of strength than the fanatical obstinacy 
which breeds discord and disaster. . 

To this reasoning the advanced Liberals reply that to treat Prince 
Bismarck as the indispensable support of the Empire is to expose 
the weakness, not the strength, of that edifice. If it is to endure 
it ought to have a more solid base than his life and policy. Is it, 
therefore, prudent, they ask, to suffer him, as the chief architect of 
unity, to build in Romanesque when we prefer Gothic or Grecian, in 
the hope that under his successor we may correct his faults and 
restore our favourite style? With the most skilful workmen such a 
reform is full of danger. Even if the alterations seem slight—a 
cornice here, a window there, a capital to be modified, a frieze to be 
removed—it is not impossible that while we are admiring the course 
of our improvements the whole building may fall into ruins. The 
true policy in organizing a new system like the German Empire is 
to build permanently from the first, to endow no man with the title of 
infallible and indispensable, and not to be satisfied with a patriotism 
which can only rise to the height of a splendid servility. The 
arguments of the Moderate Liberals, they would say, are the delusive 
sophisms by which, in every age, opulence and indolence have 
excused the encroachments of power. Opinion need not turn back- 
ward to-day because it shot too far ahead in 1848. It is not by 
exchanging one error for another that truth is reached; nor is it a 
mark of political enlightenment to reject a policy because it was 
false thirty years ago, if the interval has overtaken it and stamped 
it with the seal of present utility. The politician who acts on such a 
maxim is like the workman whose materials are always too crude or 
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too old—he can never adjust himself to the obligations of actual 
duty. The structures achieved by him will be hollow and unsub- 
stantial frames, which go to pieces with the first convulsion that 
shakes them from below, or the first storm that beats against them 
from without. 

As a reward for their efforts the Liberals have achieved in unity 
one of the great ends at which they aimed. This, in itself, is no 
slight compensation. No generous person, who respects the deeper 
and nobler springs of human action, will deny that in the gratifica- 
tion of that wild and passionate longing for the union of the Father- 
land there was a distinct advantage, not affected by the practical 
value of the acquisition, by the means through which it was 
acquired, or by the cost at which it must be preserved. But the 
Liberals themselves have now ceased to implore the sympathy of the 
world, and, rationalists themselves, they invite the judgment of a 
cold and cautious rationalism. This justifies and almost compels 
the exposure of one or two fallacies that are current in the ordinary 
discussions of recent German history, and especially of the present 
attitude and policy of the Moderate Liberals. : 

Our first observation is that much of the reasoning by which the 
Liberals defend their recent policy revolves in a vicious circle. It 
used to be said that Germany needed union in order to be strong; 
now it is said that she must be strong in order to save the union. 
Either of these propositions alone may be a fair basis of public and 
party policy, and in a course of natural development the one may 
quite properly succeed the other; but there is a visible absurdity in 
joining them as the support of a voluntary and artificial process. It 
is false in logic, if not in practice, as the countrymen of Trendelen- 
burg ought to know. But in examining more closely the second of 
the two propositions, which alone has a present value in German 
politics, one is also forced to inquire how far the necessity for a 
strong government is due to the method by which unity was attained. 
The National Liberals themselves can throw a great deal of light 
upon this point. They can explain how, after making their peace 
with Bismarck, they easily learned to regard his policy as identical 
with the cause of unity, and therefore to support almost without 
reserve the military measures which were taken under the North 
German Confederation, and which they knew would lead inevitably 
to war with France. Against efforts which were made to bring the 
South German States into the union by friendly negotiations, 
Bismarck threw all the weight of his vast authority, and it is well 
known with what success. ‘The time was inopportune, he said, the 
method wrong; and the Liberals meekly acquiesced. Since the 
opposite policy, that of war, was fully carried out and did its work, 
it is now too late to argue with it, or to do more than point out the 
serious burden which it put upon the future. A German Liberal, 
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who is a zealous patriot, but a keen and candid politician, lately 
obseryed to the writer, ‘“‘ We have for the present reached an end in 
the work of unification and consolidation. The current now sets 
the other way. Such a task as ours can only be completed in a 
storm.”” Ominous words! which from the lips of Bismarck would 
be the death knell of German unity or of European peace. In their 
sad but wholesome frankness lie at once praise and reproof for the 
method of blood and iron; for while they imply that the Germans 
can be roused to union only by the excitement and impetus of a 
patriotic war, they suggest doubts about the value of a system which 
is strong only in the number and activity of its enemies. The 
Liberals walked into this dilemma with open eyes, and the friends 
of Germany can only hope that in extricating themselves they will 
consult the honour as well as the interests of their country. 

A second inquiry is suggested, and in a measure answered, by the 
above remark of a despondent patriot. Have the Liberals succeeded, 
even with the aid of their precious “ historical principle” of union, 
and after all the costly moral and material sacrifices that they have 
made—have they succeeded in organizing a system which has a real 
working efficiency and a prospect of permanent existence? The 
answer to this question, if sought in the recent speeches of Prince 
Bismarck, would be an emphatic negative. It is true that when the 
mind of the Prince is darkened by some personal grievance, it is apt 
to throw a cloud over the whole surface of politics; he fancies an 
eclipse of the sun every time his own body castsa shadow. Still 
there was very little exaggeration in the complaints that he made 
about the impotence of the Chancellor as such, about the ambiguous 
position of the Emperor, about the independence and insubordina- 
tion of minor officials, about the narrow obstructiveness of the 
Federal Council. The latter body, for instance, a favourite creation 
of Bismarck himself, was in its purpose a necessary recognition of the 
rights of the States. But, as constituted, it is at once a ministry 
charged with the presentation of bills, and a Senate with a final 
voice in legislation, from which it results that the members, though 
colleagues of Bismarck in the first instance, can overrule both him 
and the Reichstag in the last. This double function would never- 
theless not be so great a practical evil, if the system of popular 
government in the local politics of the several States were faithfully 
carried out. ‘The delegates to the Bundesrath are the spokesmen of 
the States; but if the ministers who appoint and instruct them 
reflected fairly the prevailing view of cach of its own people, it is 
evident that the aggregate, or rather average, opinion of the council 
could not be permanently different from that of the national elective 
parliament. It is notorious, however, that this condition is wanting. 
The ministers of the petty principalities are mere court favourites, 
not the servants and representatives of the people; and they send 
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to the Federal Council the agents of an aggressive reaction and an 
aggressive particularism. The latest achievement of this body, the 
resolution to place the imperial tribunal at Leipsic instead of Berlin, 
wrung from Prince Bismarck the cry that the centralisation process 
had reached its flood. But is it not gross sophistry to say that in 
the case of German unity the present backward movement is 
simply a natural reaction, which will be followed in its turn by a new 
and more vigorous impulse forward ; in other words, to make an ima- 
ginary law of ebb and flow excuse an inherent defect of the political 
situation ? We can accept the admission, forced from the unwilling 
lips of anxious and patriotic Liberals, that the unionist cause has 
met a check, and that its course is even reversed. But we cannot 
join them in describing that fact in terms which imply that a state 
is subject to a regular alternation of good and bad fortune, without 
any power to preserve the one or evade the other by the exercise of 
political virtue. 

Such considerations as these ought to have no little influence in 
determining the amount of practical wisdom in the policy of the 
Liberal majority. It may be morally honest: that is a question for 
the individual conscience ; but can it show to-day, or is it likely to 
show for the future, in settled political institutions, in the sense of 
public security, in the contentment and happiness of the people, and 
in the increase of truth, honour, justice, and enlightenment, those 
results which ought to be the object of all political efforts? If this 
be answered in the affirmative, the tones of dismay now so common 
have no meaning, and the January elections convey no lesson. 

So long as these graver interests are in suspense, it is perhaps a 
trifling humiliation that threatens the Liberals in the new departure 
of Prince Bismarck. During the canvass his name and influence 
were freely used in their behalf. He doubtless sincerely preferred 
the moderate reformers, who had stood by him in the hard fight 
against the Papacy and the Ultramontanes, to those Conservatives 
who, being extreme Protestants, are the natural and willing friends 
of clerical authority. The issue may, therefore, signify that he has 
suffered a certain loss of prestige ; but it cannot be maintained that 
his relations with the National Liberal party have ever been of such 
a nature that he is required in honour to throw in his fortunes with 
theirs, and retire from office because they have met a reverse. He 
pretends to conduct a non-partisan government: this has simply 
meant for a number of years a Conservative cabinet and a Conser- 
vative policy, supported by Liberals. If now the reports be true 
that the Prince is swinging round to the Right, the change signifies 
only that the elections have taken the seat of power away from the 
National Liberals; that they cease to be employed because they are 
no longer necessary; and that returning to his early allies, the 
Chancellor will introduce a system conservative in all things, in its 
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origin, its character, and its support. But such a system, even if 
sincerely attempted, will probably have only a short and fitful life. 
The great body of the German people are resolutely liberal; and 
though they will make great sacrifices for the cause of unity, they will 
not deliberately betray their own interests and those of the Empire 
to a faction which is the common foe of both. 

The new Chamber, which has just got fairly to work, preserves 
that variety, which to foreigners seems almost like an anarchy, of 
parties. Nothing like it can be found elsewhere in Europe. Austro- 
Hungary being, as Prince Gortschakoff says, a government but not 
a state, has as many parties, but they are ethnical rather than political. 
In England the minor factions—with the not unimportant excep- 
tion of the Home Rulers—are lost in the great division between 
Liberal and Conservative. France is the only other country where 
this sort of segregation is carried out on anything like the same scale, 
but even in France there is a fundamental difference. In a certain 
loose sense the National Liberals are Centre Gauche, the German or 
Free Conservatives are the Droite, the Progressists are the Gauche 
Républicaine, and so on. But while at Versailles these parties are 
not only marked by different shades of conservatism and liberalism 
on all general questions, but are even more sharply divided by dis- 
putes about the form of government, they agree in devotion to the 
political and territorial integrity of France. They are Republicans, 
Monarchists, Imperialists, but always Frenchmen. There is no 
party which advocates the secession of Nice, or Savoy, or Calais ; 
no party which would dissolve France in a universal socialistic 
republic; no party probably which in the last test would put the 
will of the Pope above the ascertained interests of the nation. In 
German politics, however, the State itself is in question, and not the 
forms which it shall assume. The events of this domestic conflict 
make up the daily parliamentary records; and even when the 
Foreign Office takes the deputies into its confidence, and there is a 
brief debate upon Russia or Turkey, the spirit of internal dissension 
penetrates it through and through. 

Thus broad and liberal reform measures are not to be expected 
from the present house. It almost seems, indeed, as if the Crown 
was willing to have it act on the defensive. The speech from the 
throne hints at the menaces of the Socialists, and hopes that the 
moderate and conservative elements will succeed in saving society. 
This modest hope will be amply realised. The heart of the Emperor 
and of the court chaplains will be often gratified by the union of 
three hundred and seventy-five orthodox Christians against a 
dozen outlaws who sit at the extreme left. But this is not the 
chief and only end of legislation ; and a parliament which is unable 
to do more, exposes along with its own impotence the grave outlook 
for the future of the country. Hervert Turrie. 
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Ponyanpry having been traced, on the testimony of witnesses, as 
still existing over a wide area, as having till recently existed in 
various places from which it has now died out, and as having existed 
among several of the ancient nations, it became a question whether 
to regard it as abnormal or as normal in the development of 
marriage. If the area of its former prevalence could, on any good 
evidence, be extended much beyond the limits fixed for it on the 
testimony of witnesses, it would unquestionably have to be regarded 
as normal, as a form which the marriage systems of the world, speak- 
ing broadly, everywhere at some time or other passed through. But 
where was such evidence to be looked for? Assuming that poly- 
andry had anywhere prevailed formerly, it seemed to me that we 
might expect evidence of the fact—first, in the local laws of inherit- 
ance, and secondly, in the perpetuation of practices and moral 
sentiments derived from polyandry. And it seemed worth while to 
consider whether any such evidence was to be found. 

On a discrimination of the cases, existing or recorded, of polyandry, 
it appeared that it presented itself chiefly under one or other of two 
forms—the Nair or the Thibetan. In the former of these the 
husbands of a wife are unrelated to one another by blood; in the 
latter they are brothers. On evidence that seemed sufficient, the 
conclusion was reached that Nair polyandry was a preparation for 
Thibetan ; Thibetan polyandry an advance from Nair. The inherit- 
ance law is the same for both forms, with a difference. In con- 
nection with Nair polyandry brothers, speaking broadly, succeed as 
heirs to one another, and the last surviving brother is succeeded by 
his sisters’ children—the succession law proper to the system of 
female kinship; in connection with Thibetan polyandry brothers 
succeed us heirs to one another, and the last surviving brother is suc- 
ceeded by the eldest son of the brotherhood—this son being, like the 
rest of the children, accounted as in a special sense the son of the 
eldest brother—the rudest form of succession law proper to a system 
of male kinship. In the special case of a Nair family being decom- 
posed into sub-groups composed of a man and his favourite sister 
and her children, it would seem as if these children alone succeeded 
to the man’s movable estate direct, a fact illustrating the operation 
of the motives that at a later stage established the succession of sons to 
fathers. But in the case of heritable estate its administration or 
possession in trust for the family was always among the Nairs in the 
oldest male of the family. 
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Here, then, was a peculiar law of inheritance connected with 
polyandry, brothers succeeding in preference to sons; and, in 
connection with Thibetan polyandry, an equally striking fiction by 
which the eldest brother in a group of brother-husbands was 
accounted to be, in a special sense, the father of all the children. 
The Thibetan inheritance law is, of course, easily intelligible from 
two points of view. First, the succession of brother to brother 
originating in the Nair stage, and necessitated by the system of 
female kinship, would simply, because it was established, long 
persist in the Thibetan stage; and, again, were there no other 
reason for it, the copartnery of the brothers in marriage would 
exclude the idea of their children succeeding in preference to any 
of them. The fiction which accounted the children as specially 
belonging to the eldest brother is probably attributable in part to 
his superior position as ruler of the house and administrator of the 
family property, and in part to his being the first to marry and 
beget children. The name of “ father” or protector, unconnected at 
first with the idea of begetting father, had been taken over from the 
Nair into the Thibetan family system; and it is consistent with all 
the brothers being “ fathers” to the children, and the children being 
to them severally “sons and daughters,” that the children, in a 
special sense, should belong to the eldest brother. 

Could such an inheritance law as we find with polyandry be derived 
from any form of the family founded upon monandry ? It seemed 
indisputable that it could not; that such a law, wherever found 
prevailing, must be taken as a proof of the former existence there 
of polyandry. Accordingly I concluded that wherever the law of 
inheritance constituted the brothers of a deceased person his heirs in 
preference to his sons, we had evidence of the former existence of 
polyandry. 

What, then, of the fiction which made the children to be accounted 
the children of the eldest brother? It, of course, at once suggested 
the Levirate. Was the Levirate to be accounted a remainder of 
polyandry ? 

There are two main features of the Levirate—(1) the obligation 
laid on a brother to marry the widow of an elder brother who has 
died childless ; (2) the purpose of the obligation, namely, to “ raise 
up seed upon the inheritance ” of the deceased brother. Judging by 
these signs, we infer the existence of the Levirate wherever we know 
that a man must marry the widow of his next elder brother deceased 
Without issue, and that the children of this marriage are accounted 
the children of the deceased brother. And going on these tests, we 
find numerous cases of the Levirate. It happens, however, that, 
except in regard to the two main cases of the Indians and Hebrews, 
we have not full accounts of the Levirate as an operative law. 
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The obligation laid upon brothers by old Hebrew law to marry 
the widow of a brother deceased without issue is a remarkable excep- 
tion to the spirit of the Levitical prohibition of marriages between 
persons related by blood or affinity. The earliest recorded example 
of it is in the story of Judah and Tamar. Tamar had successively 
been wife to Er, Judah’s eldest son; and to Onan, who was disin- 
clined to perform the duty of the Levir, as the children he might 
have by Tamar would be accounted the children of Er. There 
remained another brother, Shelah, to whom Tamar was entitled as 
husband, but he was a youth, and for prudential reasons his marriage 
to the widow was postponed. After a time the widow, who had 
meanwhile been staying in her father’s house, felt aggrieved at this 
postponement, and planned an incident through which she became 
the mother of twins to Judah himself. Judah, on hearing that she 
was with child, ordered her to be brought to him to be burned; but 
ascertaining the true state of the facts, he confessed himself in the 
wrong. ‘She hath been more righteous than I, because I gave her 
not to Shelah my son.” The position of the issue of her connection 
with Judah is shown by the event. Her son became the head of the 
Jamily, obviously succeeding in the name of Er. 

Now the story of Tamar connects itself with inheritance law only 
through this fact. . The son of the Levirate union succeeded to the 
inheritance of Er, and cut out Er’s brother Shelah from that inhe- 
ritance ; and he would have done the same thing even had Shelah 
been his father. For the rest, the story is simply this—that the 
woman having married an eldest son, was in law entitled, so long as 
she was childless, to have the other brothers of her husband as 
husbands in succession. The brothers, it may be, were entitled to 
claim her; but Onan at least was disinclined to make such a claim. 
Regarding the duty laid on him as disagreeable, he failed to dis- 
charge it; ‘and the Lord slew him.” It is similarly as a duty that 
in Deuteronomy xxv. 5, in the case of brethren dwelling together, 
and one of them dying childless, a brother of the deceased (obviously 
the next brother) is required to marry her, and “ perform the duty 
of an husband’s brother unto her.” ‘‘ And it shail be,” says the text, 
“‘ that the first born which she beareth shall succeed in the name of 
his brother which is dead.’’ Here we have a reference to inherit- 
ance, and its meaning is obvious. The child of the Levirate marriage 
succeeded in the name and as the son of the deceased brother to his 
putative father’s property. The Levir gained nothing by the trans- 
action. If by taking the widow he had got the estate and united it 
to his own, for the benefit of his children at large, he would have 
gained ; but he did not get the estate. The estate was held apart 
from his, and lost to his family, through its destination to a child 
counted the child of his dead brother. His business was merely 
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“to raise up the name of the dead upon his [the dead’s] inherit- 
ance.” In the circumstances, and the Levirate having much about 
it revolting to sentiments that had grown up with monandry, and 
which have since destroyed the Levirate, it is no wonder that the 
law came to provide a process by which the Levir might evade the 
obligation. At first he had no choice: the woman was his wife 
de jure, and without form of marriage—a fact easily comprehensible 
if the Levirate had its origin in Thibetan polyandry. Afterwards— 
under the growing influence, no doubt, of ideas of propriety derived 
from a practice of monandry—a formal marriage between the Levir 
and the widow became indispensable. The case of Ruth and Boaz, I 
may say, is not, strictly speaking, a case of Levirate at all. Where 
a kinsman, other than a brother of the deceased husband, took the 
widow, he took her not as Levir, but as a Goél, or redeemer of the 
inheritance of the dead; and there was no law requiring him to 
marry her as a condition of the redemption, though no doubt he 
usually did so. At the same time we may sce, from the opening 
chapter of the Book of Ruth (verses 11—13), the position of the Levir. 
The widow could claim her husband’s brother, the Levir, as husband, 
even were he unborn when she became a widow. 

The Indian case is on “all fours” with the Hebrew. Ona man 
dying childless, the law provided for the begetting on the widow, by 
his brother, or, in the event of the brother being incapable, by some 
other relation duly authorised to act for him, of at least one son. There 
is no mention of marriage in the Code of Menu as entered into 
between the Levir and the widow; and possibly, as in the Hebrew 
case in the oldest times, the widow was pro re his wife de jure. His 
relations to her, however, were regulated by both law and religion. 
“Sprinkled with clarified butter, silent, in the night, let the kins- 
man thus appointed beget one son, but a second by no means, on the 
widow or childless wife” (Menu ix. 60). Here again the duty of 
the Levir appears pure; and he took no advantage from its per- 
formance, for the law provided as follows: ‘“ Should a younger 
brother have begotten a son on the wife of his deceased elder 
brother, the division of the estate [the estate, that is, of the father 
of the two brothers] must then be made equally between that son, 
who represents the deceased, and his natural father: thus is the law 
settled.” So that the son of the Levirate union carried away the 
deceased’s estate in the name of his putative father from the family 
and children of his real father. Meantime, and till this heir was 
born, the estate of the deceased—if already there had been a parti- 
tion made of the father’s property—was vested in the widow. (See 
the “ Vivada Chintamani,” pp. 261 and 289.) The Levir’s obliga- 
tion, then, appears to have been unconnected either with marrying 
the widow or inheriting his brother’s property. The Levirate was, 
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in fact, a process for cutting off the Levir and his family from the 
succession. It is needless to say that in the Indian case, as in the 
Hebrew, the Levirate is seen from the first as in decay under the 
influence of sentiments growing up with the practice of monandry. 
Already it had fallen into desuetude among the twice-born classes, 
and was in use only among the servile classes; but the same text 
that declares it a practice “ fit only for cattle” discloses that, 
anciently, even the twice-born classes had had the practice. 

The Levirate, as seen in these two cases, is obviously one and the 
same thing ; its effects and intention are the same. By the obliga- 
tion laid on the next brother, it cuts off that brother and his family, 
and the brothers generally, from the inheritance of the deceased 
brother, and gives it to that brother’s reputed son. It is an institu- 
tion, then, which from its nature must have been posterior to the 
law of succession of sons to fathers being firmly established, so firmly 
that even a fictitious son was preferred to a real brother. 

In both the Hindu and Hebrew cases there are notes of Thibetan 
polyandry, and they are the same in both. The appointment of a 
brother to perform such a duty as the Levir’s would be nowise 
abhorrent to a people who had had recent experience of a practice of 
Thibetan polyandry ; and moreover, among a people who had had 
such an experience, it would not be surprising to find the fiction 
that a child begotten by one brother was truly the child of an elder 
brother deceased. It will, I think, at least be conceded that the 
origin of so strange an arrangement must have been the same or 
similar in the Hebrew case and in the Indian. 

But in the Indian cuse we can prove, a/iundé, the ancient preva- 
lence of Thibetan polyandry. One text in the Code of Menu 
seems to me conclusive on this point (ix. 182): “If among several 
brothers of the whole blood, one have a son born, Menu pronounces 
them all fathers of a male child by means of that son, so that if such 
nephew would be the heir the uncles have no power to adopt sons.” 
But I shall not dwell on this text, as we have in the case of 
Draupadi the fact independently proved. 

It is familiar that in the great epic, the Mahabharata, the 
heroes, the five Pandava princes, had but one wife between them— 
Draupadi. The authorities hold that the Brahmans who compiled 
this epic from old materials found the tradition of this marriage 50 
strong that they could not suppress it; and that, since the marriage 
was repugnant on the whole to Vedic, and altogether to post-Vedic 
ideas, the story must be referred to the pre-Vedic period. 

The father of Draupadi (as I have said elsewhere) is represented 
by the compilers of the epic as shocked at the proposal of the princes 
to marry his daughter. ‘ You who know the law,” he is made to say, 
“ must not commit an unlawful act, which is contrary to usage and the 
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Vedas.” The reply is, “The law, O king, is subtle. We do not 
know its way. We follow the path which has been trodden by our 
ancestors in succession.” One of the princes then pleads precedent : 
“In an old tradition it is recorded that Tatil, of the family of 
Gotama, that most excellent of moral women, dwelt with seven 
saints ; and that Varski, the daughter of a Muni, cohabited with ten 
brothers, all of them called Prachetas, whose souls had been purified 
by penance.” The tradition being too stubborn for the Brahmans, 
they thus tried as much as they could to palliate it. 

It is a clear tradition of Thibetan polyandry ; it is confirmatory 
of the supposition that what seem notes of that kind of marriage 
found in the Code of Menu are truly notes thereof; and accordingly it 
serves to show that what seem notes of polyandry in the Levirate in 
India are truly notes thereof. But having thus connected the 
Levirate and pre-existing polyandry in India, we cannot refuse to 
connect the Levirate and pre-existing polyandry among the Hebrews. 
The gencral inference, of course, is that the Levirate, wherever 
found, is a remainder of Thibetan polyandry. 

By means of this inference, and of the inheritance law which pre- 
ferred the brothers of deceased persons as heirs even to their sons, 
taken together, the area of the former prevalence of Thibetan poly- 
andry received an enormous extension, and it became manifest that 
polyandry must be regarded as a normal form in the development 
of marriage ; that is to say, that Nair polyandry as a preparation for 
Thibetan, and Thibetan polyandry as a preparation for monandry 
and male kinship, lay on the main path of human progress—a pro- 
position quite consistent with the supposition of the existence of 
monandry and polygamy as practices, but not as predominating 
practices, of men from the first. The question whether the general 
inference above mentioned was a sound one has now become, how- 
ever, more curious than important, seeing that the classificatory 
system of relationships has since been brought to our knowledge, and 
promises an absolute proof of the former prevalence universally of 
polyandry. 

The foregoing argument differs from that which I stated twelveyears 
ago in two particulars only, and they neither of them affect its force. 
I was not aware of what Selden had pointed out, namely, that the 
author of the Book of Ruth and Josephus were both in error in regard- 
ing the case of Boaz and Ruth asa case of the Levirate. Accordingly, 
Tassumed the Levirate to be the counterpart of a right of succession, 
an error possible only through inattention to the operation of the 
law in the unquestionable cases of the Levirate. Owing to this error, 
again, I connected the Levirate and the law of inheritance preferring 
brothers to sons, as if they had something more in common than 
being both of them remainders of polyandry. I may be permitted 
to say that I do not owe the knowledge of these errors to criticism. 
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Not but that there has been some criticism. Sir John Lubbock, 
having considered the subject, disposed of it some years since with 
characteristic brevity. ‘The system of the Levirate,” he said, 
“under which at a man’s death his wife or wives pass to his brothers, 
is, I think, more intimately connected with the rights of property 
than with polyandry ” (Origin of Civilization, third edition, p. 135). 
It is needless to say that this description of the system is inac- 
curate. It omits the leading features of the Levirate—(1) that it 
occurs only where a brother dies childless, and (2) that the chil- 
dren of the marriage are accounted the children of the dead brother. 
Moreover, the instances of the system which Sir John adduces show 
that he had overlooked those features of the Levirate. In none of 
them, so far as he gives the details, is it said that the brother takes 
the widow only when the elder brother dies childless; and in only 
one of them is it said that the children born of the union are called 
the dead brother’s children. So far as appears, they are cases of 
the succession of brothers in preference to sons. 

The single sentence in which Sir John Lubbock states his view will 
be seen to be ambiguous. It might mean, if strictly construed, that 
in his opinion the Levirate is intimately connected both with poly- 
andry and with the rights of property, but more so with the latter 
than with the former. Since, however, he has included ‘the leading 
vases of polyandry under his description of ‘communal marriage,” 
and has recently explained that by this he means no marriage at all, 
his opinion must be that the Levirate, being connected with rights 
of property, cannot be connected with polyandry. But why this 
consequence should follow, he has not thought it in the least necessary 
to explain. Dimly, in the obscurity of this partial revelation, would 
seem to loom a notion that the Levirate originated somehow in 
property law, and not in the law of marriage. 

This is the notion which Mr. Herbert Spencer has, in his way, 
thought out. Ie accepts Nair and Thibetan polyandry as stages in 
the transition from promiscuity “ towards more coherent and definite 
domestic relations.” But while regarding polyandry “as one of 
several marital arrangements independently originating in the 
earliest societies,” he declines to accept it as normal, or the Levi- 
rate as a remainder of it. He rejects my view of the Levirate with- 
out criticism, but for an excellent reason, namely, that he has found 
for it “another explanation which is much more natural.” This is, 


that ‘under early social systems, wives being regarded as property, 
are inherited in the same way as other property,” and that ‘“ sueces- 
sion to wives by brothers goes with succession in general.” The 
next brother, in short, being the heir, takes the elder brother’s widow 
as part of the estate. 

Now undoubtedly a man’s brother, being his heir, will take his 
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widow with the estate, if she is part of it. But it is hard to see how 
the fact can be made to explain the Levirate. If the heir takes the 
widow as a chattel, why should her children be accounted the dead 
man’s children? And why should she have a right to the heir as a 
husband? Property, no doubt, has its duties as well as its rights ; 
but there is a gulf between the idea of ownership and that of mar- 
riage. Supposing, however, that we could deduce her right to 
become wife of the brother from the fact of his taking up the succes- 
sion as heir, how came that right to survive the brother’s right to the 
property ? Tlow came the next brother’s right of succession to be 
resolved into a thankless duty by performing which he cut himself 
off (as in India) from the bare hope he might have had of becoming 
heir to his brother through his surviving the widow, she dying 
childless ? 

Mr. Spencer seems to have considered none of these questions in 
connection with his origin of the Levirate. What purports to be 
his argument on the origin of the Levirate is a mere proof of a 
familiar fact, sinuously put forward by way of “suspicion” and 
“confirmation of the suspicion,” that in some cases the next brother 
is the heir of his elder brother, and takes his widow with his other 
property—he might have added, “including the children, if any.”’ 
And it is very obvious from the form of this proof that he never 
had in his mind an idea of the nature of the Levirate. None of the 
cases he adduces is so presented as to exhibit any mark of it. In 
none of them is it said that the brother sueceeds only to the wife 
of a brother dying childless, or that the children of the marriage 
are accounted the children of the dead; in all them it would seem 
the brother was heir even though his dead brother left children, Mr. 
Spencer’s “origin” of the Levirate is, in short, a failure, because 
he did not have before his mind its peculiar features as the things 
requiring to be accounted for. 

But supposing that Mr. Spencer had accurately remembered what 
the Levirate was; and supposing that he had explained it by “his much 
more natural explanation,” would he thereby have disconnected the 
Levirate and polyandry? That two men of the eminence of Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Spencer should have, for a moment, thought that 
because the Levirate was connected with property and “ succession in 
general,” it therefore was disconnected from the law of marriage, is a 
fact simply astounding. Every one accustomed to juridical notions 
knows that it is from the law of marriage and the forms of the family 
that-all laws of inheritance are derived ; and even those to whom the 
ideas of jurisprudence are altogether strange, may see the truth of this 
if they ask themselves from what other source a law of inheritance 
could be derived. Such a law must depend primarily on the system 
of kinship prevailing, or on one that formerly prevailed; secondarily on 
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the form of the family that determined the system of kinship ; and in 
the last resource, on the marriage law which determined the form of the 
family. And laws of inheritance, being in their nature very endur- 
ing, are often ascribable to forms of the family that have long passed 
away. ‘“ When the ancient constitution of the family has ceased to 
affect anything else,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ it affects inheritance. 
All laws of inheritance are, in fact, made up of the débris of the 
various forms which the family has assumed.” The inheritance law 
which gives the succession to brothers in preference to sons must, 
like every other inheritance law, have had its origin in a system 
of kinship which, in its turn, must have originated in a form 
of the family; and, had Mr. Spencer been right in connecting it 
with the Levirate, his next step should have been to find out the 
system of kinship, and the form of the family concerned in producing 
it. This it has not occurred to him to do. Of course, he would 
have had to show that the inheritance law in question was not 
derived from a polyandrous form of the family ; and I think I have 
already given reason for believing that this would have been very 
difficult for him. The system of inheritance which he has pointed 
to is the inheritance law proper to polyandry in both its forms; and 
my own view, as already stated, is that it was derived from poly- 
andry, and could have been derived from no other marriage system. 
Some further remarks on this matter may not be here out of place. 
The succession of children to parents is the species of succession 
proper to monogamy and polygamy. It has become the law in 
every part of the world, covered by monogamous or polygamous 
races, and is rapidly becoming the law of inheritance among those 
so-called primitive races which have as yet, on the whole, the system 
of kinship through females only. It has become the law among 
various tribes of Australian natives, and various tribes of American 
Indians, and must necessarily in time become the law wherever the 
family system permits of it. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. 
Where the marriage system permits of the certainty of male parent- 
age, the system of kinship through females only, which cuts off 
children from being heirs to their father, as not being of his blood, 
tends to die out, and is, in time, replaced by a system acknowledging 
blood-ties through both parents. Assoonas the relationship between 
fathers and children comes to be acknowledged, the law of inherit- 
ance, which ignored that relationship, must begin to be undermitied. 
Nothing but the effect of custom could then cut off a man’s children 
from inheriting his property. Born to him in his own house; by 
blood and circumstance the nearest and dearest to him; all his 
natural feelings would prompt him to leave to them his wealth. 
And the effect of men desiring to do this, operating throughout a com- 
munity, must inevitably, in time, be to change the law of inheritance ; 
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first, as to ordinary estates, and afterwards as to more important suc- 
cessions—as, for example, to a chieftainry, or a throne, as to which, 
as we shall see, the law of inheritance is peculiarly enduring. It is 
in the latter class of cases, however, that we see best illustrated the 
operation of the natural feelings that tend to introduce and establish 
the succession of sons to fathers. Sovereigns holding thrones, the law 
of succession to which gives the throne to the eldest male of the family, 
have been used to slaughter without scruple their brothers and the 
other heirs interposed by law between their own sons and the 
succession—thus acknowledging the law in defeating it. 

Since, however, kinship through females only does manage to 
subsist along with monogamy and polygamy, it may perhaps be said 
that the succession of brothers in preference to sons can be explained, 
apart from polyandry, by this system of kinship. A man’s heirs are 
his nearest of kin. . With female kinship and exogamyé prevailing 
a man’s children are not of his kindred, and therefore cannot be 
his heirs. His brothers uterine are his nearest of kin, and therefore 
are his heirs. 

In answer, I have elsewhere maintained, and here repeat, that 
the system of female kinship could not have arisen where marriage 
was on the whole monogamous or polygamous. No case can be stated 
that will bear a moment’s inspection, tending to show how, apart 
trom the force of some custom established by a more primitive and 
earlier marriage system, the children of a man and woman living 
together as husband and wife should belong to the mother’s tribe 
and not to the father’s, be named after the mother and not after 
the father, and be her heirs and not their father’s. We should 
rather expect (human nature being as it now is) that with monogamy 
prevailing from the first, the contrary result would have followed, 
and that relationships would from the first have been agnatic. 
Equally and for the same reasons, the system of female. kinship 
could not have originated in a practice of polygamy. <A practice of 
that kind could nowise prevent the filiation of children to fathers, 
though it might be less effective than monogamy in destroying a 
system of kinship through females, once it had been established under 
another family system. But the only marriage law remaining in 
which such a species of kinship could have originated is polyandry 
—polyandry of the ruder sort with a family system of the Nair 
type. So that we are relegated, for the origin of female kinship, to 
an early time when as yet monogamy and polygamy are exceptional, 
and polyandry the rule. 

3. That the system of female kinship had its origin in a far distant 
past, and in circumstances totally different from those now existing 
among tribes like the Australians or American Indians who are now 
on the whole monogamous or polygamous, may be shown from 
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dying out among these races, under the influence of the improved 
modes of marriage; and, that it has had the support of religion 
against that destructive influence, and, in Australia, the support of 
social disorders connected with the practice of capture. The first 
point I have already noticed. As to the second, the Totem bond, 
which unites persons of the same stock, in whatever tribe they may 
be, by a common faith and the obligations of a blood feud, opposes a 
most powerful barrier to the destruction of the system of kinship in 
connection with which it has become established—the system of 
kinship through females only. 

If it be granted, as I think it must be, that the first intermixture 
of stocks in the local tribes was effected by causes which are daily 
effecting it still, namely, the operation of exogamy and female kin- 
ship, it results that before these causes began to operate there existed 
local tribes each of which counted itself a stock. These stock tribes 
must have developed both the religious regard for the Totem and the 
system of female kinship before the transfusion began. This is only 
like saying that the causes of an effect must have existed before the 
effect began to be produced. If the Totem had not been developed 
there could have been no filiation, such as we find, of the members 
of a stock to one another, through it, in whatever local tribe they 
found themselves ; and if kinship was not through women the children 
could not have been counted of the stock of the tribe from which their 
mothers were captured. 

We are relegated, then, to a distant past for the origin of female 
kinship, and to local tribes the members of which counted themselves 
all of one stock. There are no such local tribes now in Australia or 
in America. Before the natives of Australia or America came to 
our knowledge, the original stock-groups of these countries had 
already been transfused by the operation of exogamy and female 
kinship. And the condition of things when such stock groups 
existed, and when the first ideas of kinship were dawning, must have 
been very different from what we see now among the aborigines in 
either country. 

Now some form of the family must have preceded in these stock 
tribes the rise of the system of female kinship. It is impossible to 
imagine that when the relations of men and women were haphazard 
and fleeting—which is what is meant by promiscuous—and marriage 
was unknown, kinship should be thought of. It would naturally, 
however, soon be thought of on these relations coming under rule 
and permitting the consolidation of some form of the family. 

The most elementary family group we can think of is that formed 
by a mother and child, for the endurance of which for a considerable 
time Nature has taken securities in the child’s necessities. Suppose 
it enlarged by the continued acknowledgment of the ties between 
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mothers and all their children, and we have an approach to the form 
of the family found among the Nairs, and the only form that is in 
its nature qualified to suggest and finally establish the system of 
female kinship. It would but require the taking of the step 
whereby a daughter’s or sister’s children were seen to be of one’s 
bleod to complete the system of kinship and the family group as the 
Nairs have it. And since we know that in fact this system of kinship 
and the inheritance law peculiar to it did issue from that form of 
family that, at the time referred to, on the whole prevailed in the 
local tribes, and since we know of no other form of the family that 
could well have produced it, we are shut up, it seems to me, to 
the conclusion that the first form of the family was the Nair, the 
first form of marriage law polyandry, and that of these, wherever 
found, the system of female kinship is a‘remainder. Other forms 
may have existed concurrently with the Nair; but they must have 
been, on the whole, exceptional, or their influence would not have 
been overridden in determining the form of kinship. 

On every view, then, the succession of brothers in preference to 
sons must be accepted as a remainder of polyandry ; so that even if 
Mr. Spencer had explained the Levirate by it, he would not have 
succeeded in dissociating the Levirate and polyandry. 

The inquiry as to the origin of the inheritance law just considered 
is, of course, of importance only as being connected with the ques- 
tion whether polyandry is to be regarded as a normal form of 
marriage. If I have repelled Mr. Spencer’s criticism, cases of the 
sort adduced by him, of which he has in all given five examples and 
Sir John Lubbock three, and of which I had myself previously 
adduced three, must be taken as indicative of polyandry. If so, 
the area of the former prevalence of polyandry may receive through 
such cases a fresh extension. Besides those I have just referred to, 
I find I have noted examples of this succession as still to be found 
among some Australians, among the Belooch, the Samoides, the 
Bakalai and Ashangoes (Africa), the Koupooes (N.E. of India), the 
Feejees, Ashantees (Africa), the But (Bodo), at Calicut and in the 
Island of Formosa, and a good example is presented by the ancicut 
Scandinavians. Both Gisli and Bork married the widows of their 
next elder brothers. ‘“ Now Bork sets up his abode with Mordissa, 
and takes his brother’s widow to wife with his brother’s goods ; that 
was the rule in those days, and wives were heritage like other 
things ”’—an example even more emphatic than any adduced by 
Mr. Spencer. (See “Gisli the Outlaw,” Dr. Dasent, Introduction, 
xxiii.; and “The Saga,” pp. .5, 56). 

But it is possible now to give a still further extension to the area 
of the former prevalence of polyandry, while at the same time 
strengthening. the argument I have been conducting. I have said 
that a customary law of inheritance is in its nature very en- 
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during. And it is, I think, obvious why it should be so. Anv 
change in a law of succession must deprive some who, but fo 
that change, would be amongst the heirs of a deceased person, of th 
sorrowful comfort, as Roman law calls it, of inheriting a portion of 
his wealth. No one readily foregoes that species of consolation. 
The proximity in blood, again, of those between whom questions 
about an inheritance can alone arise, is a powerful guarantee against 
innovation. It establishes a disposition towards “ fuir” dealing 
among them, and “ fair” is but another word for the established and 
customary ; and it supplies a sanction in support of that disposition 
through the fear of family quarrels, than which none are more 
bitter, especially when they arise out of disputes as to inheritances, 
In cases of succession to honours and offices, and especially to the sove- 
teignty, there are similar and even more powerful guarantees against 
change. A change in the law of succession to the throne, excluding, as 
it would, from the succession some one till then necessarily counted 
the rightful heir, would be almost surely followed by something 
more serious even than a family quarrel—a civil war. And the 
effects of the special exclusion from the succession to honours of per- 
sons designated by old law to inherit them would similarly tend to 
perpetuate old law. We should expect, therefore, a customary law 
of inheritance, once established, to be everywhere very stable, and 
nost enduring of all where it relates to honours or the sovereignty. 
And this is what we find. In France, for example, long after the 
establishment of male kinship, the inheritance law proper to the 
system of kinship through women only remained in force to certain 
effects, In ancient France, according to Chateaubriand (‘‘ Analyse 
Naisonnée de l’Iistoire de France”), nobility descended according 
to this law. ‘ Le ventre anoblissait, c’est-a-dire que la noblesse était 
transmise par la mére.” “ Anciennement en France,” says Lauriére, 
“‘le ventre affranchissait ” (“‘ Note sur Loisel,”’ ]. i., t. i., r. 22). “ Au 
defaut de parents maternels, les parents paternels sont appelés,” says 
Chateaubriand in another place (“ Etude Historique”). ‘‘Cettenoblesse, 
que la mére transférait 4 ses descendants, dans cette province,” says 
Banyier, speaking of the province of Champagne (“ Mem. sur la Cham- 
pagne ”’), “ne commenca d’étre attaquée qu’en 1566, le procureur de la 
cour des aides de Paris prétendit que cette coutume avait été tolérée 
pur nécessité, et pour remplir le pays de noblesse ; que la cause étant 
cessce leffet devait aussi cesser.’? A like law regulated the descent 
of nobility in the Parages of Metz (see Dugange, “ Dissert 110 du 
I'rérage et du Parage’’), and a similar law is traceable in Sweden (“ In 
Leg. Scaniz apud Andream Suenoni ”’), lib. vi.c. vy. [repeat that we 
must infer the former prevalence of polyandry wherever we find that 
law of inheritance. And I ask the reader the more readily to believe 
that the system of kinship now found among the natives of Aus- 
tralia, for example, is a remainder from an earlier and ruder marriage 
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*ystem than they now have—sceing that in France, till near the close 
f the sixteenth century, the system of female kinship regulated some 
successions. 

Turning to the law of succession to thrones, we get a further exten- 
sion of the area of the former prevalence of polyandry. The Nair 
rule which gave the management of the family lands to the eldest 
male of the family—usually the succession opens to brothers—is the 
law of succession to chieftainries in most quarters in Africa and to 
rajahships in India. It is the law of succession to chieftainries, I 
believe, among every branch of the Turcoman race. It was at one 
time the law of succession to the throne in Russia. “ En Russie le 
frére puiné du monarque defunt lui succddait préiérablement a ses 
enfants.” It is now the law of succession to the throne in Turkey, 
as it was till a few years since to the Khediveship in Egypt, and as 
it was more remotely the law of succession to the throne under some 
dynasties in China and in ancient Numidia, and in Seotland (what 
may be called “recently,’”’) as may be seen in the pleadings in the 
competition between Bruce and Baliol. It is familiar that this 
law regulated successions to chieftainries in Ireland. Some may 
imagine a different reason for so singular a law in the superior 
capacity of the eldest male for command ; but nothing could be less 
satisfactory than such a reason, for the capacity for command in a 
chief or sovereign, it is notorious, is apt to be but little considered. 
The law must be accepted as of the débris of the primitive form 
of the family. In Turkey it is seen unrelated to capacity in the 
chief, and as surviving the establishment of the succession of chil- 
dren to parents, in erdinary cases, settled on the basis of a religious 
command,—and surviving merely in virtue of its antiquity and the 
persistency of customary law. 


For myself, I trust the more to the reasoning in this paper 
contained that the conclusions it supports have twice enabled 
me to infer the existence of polyandry in cases where I had no know- 
ledge of it. 1.1 had inferred that Thibetan polyandry had pre- 
vailed in Sparta, from the story that Lycurgus, had he married 
his brother’s widow, é.c., taken up the succession that had opened 
to him, would have cut out from the throne his brother’s son; and 
I made this inference years before I knew of the fact on the authority 
of Polybius. 2. I suspected a polyandrous succession law, and 
therefore polyandry, among the Wahuma, from Speke’s account of 
the preliminaries for the slaughter of Mtesa’s brothers, soon after 
his succession, years before I knew from Colonel Grant of Thibetan 
polyandry as the marriage system of the Wahuma. 


J. F. McLennan. 
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BARRY CORNWALL. 


Or all men in the world the biographer of Lamb deserved to be 
fortunate in his own biographer, and the volume before us, frag- 
mentary as it is, conveys a complete impression of the charm which 
the compiler has felt. We hardly know Mr. Procter when we have 
read it, but we know why he was loved by all who knew him. The 
book is full, one might say, of the perfume of a flower which has 
bloomed its time, and it is rather a gain than a loss that there is no 
print of the discoloured petals on the leaves. If one wishes to see 
how the dead flower looked in the keen air that killed it, one must 
turn to Miss Martineau, who made Procter the subject of one of the 
shrewdest and not the least kindly of her sketches. At first it looks 
as if it were her talent to pick out the facts of the poet’s personality, 
while it was C. P.’s talent to explain facts away ; but after all it is 
C. P. who leaves the impression of a character which might be con- 
ceived as a whole. This is the more important because Mr. Procter, 
like Lamb, originally owed his place in the literary world quite as 
much to his personality as to his talent. Lamb’s personality had 
a piquancy which can be explained, but Mr. Procter’s charm, though 
as genuine and as potent, was more indefinite. 

“ His small figure, his head not remarkable for much beside its 
expression of intelligent and warm goodwill, and its singular like- 
ness to that of Sir Walter Scott; his conversation, which had little 
decision or ‘ point’ in the ordinary sense, and often dwelt on truths 
which a novelty-loving society banishes from its repertory as 
truisms, never disturbed the effect, in any assemblage, of his real 
distinction. IIis silence seemed wiser, his simplicity subtler, his 
shyness more courageous than the wit, philosophy, and assurance of 
others. When such a man expressed himself more or less truthfully 
in a series of gracious poems, of which he alone of all his circle did 
not seem proud, it naturally followed that all who knew him were 
eager to declare and extend the credit and honour to which he had 
aspired with so much simplicity, and which he bore with so entire an 
absence of self-assertion. The tradition of such a character has the 
power of lingering in the world even when the life has been so un- 
eventful as to leave little scope for biography and even for anecdote. 
And the writings which are the outcome of that character are floated 
down by such tradition to a posterity which might never have heard 
of them but for this proof of their genuineness.” 

That is true, and admirable, and generous, and yet it points to a 


(1) “ Bryan Waltes Procter (Barry Cornwall).”” G. Bell and Sons. 
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another point of view. Observe that the system of female kinship is 
limitation : the chief lesson of the lives of Byron, or Shelley, or 
Burns, is how much their inspiration cost ; but we do not admire the 
inspiration less because it was visibly at the cost of the life. Their 
greatness is such that we feel judgment to be an impertinence : it is 
only of smaller men that the observation holds good. “Their ways 
cast suspicion on their works, and the reputation of a man of genius 
who lacks in his life the courage or the habits of his inspiration may 
suffer for generations, or even for ever, if his biography happen to 
have been such or so written as to go down to posterity with his 
truer self.’’ 

Mr. Procter’s life did honour to his poetry, and is in a way in 
harmony with it; but it is the harmony of contrast, the harmony 
of the leaf and the flower, one might almost say the harmony of 
the ashes and the flame.  Ilere, too, we are reminded of Scott, 
whose practical life as lawyer and laird, with its eager bustle of 
practical cheerfulness, contrasts oddly with the sentimental regret 
for the past, on whose ruins he throve; as Mr. Procter’s idealism in 
verse, with its alternations of romantic grace and wilful exaltation, 
contrasts with the cautious prudence and refinement of his life. 
Of course if we knew Mr. Procter as well as we know Scott, we 
should see that the life had its romantic, perhaps even its wilful, 
element, too. Only with Scott the turn of the homely practical 
element came first; with Mr. Procter the turn of the romantic 
element came carlicr, in the long interval between boyhood and 
middle age. Another difference is that in Scott's large nature there 
was room for both at once. One side might be more conspicuous at. 
one time, and another at another time, but both were always there. 
The contrast forces itself upon us more in a nature of narrower range, 
less massive and less complex, and proves perplexing from its very 
simplicity. The poetry of Barry Cornwall is the record of the 
extravagances of one who was habitually sober, the audacities of one 
who was habitually cautious, the eloquence of one who was habitually 
reserved. And yet there is no inconsistency, the contrasted elements 
heighten and sustain each other. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the only way to make the most of what we value in life is to con- 
centrate ourselves upon it. Labour heightens the zest of a holiday, 
and a holiday restores the energy of the labourer; there is a re- 
action after a fit of high spirits, but there is a reaction from depres- 
sion too. The reason that most of us fear to abandon ourselves to 
the natural alternation of our moods and desires, as we abandon 
ourselves to the natural alternation of cloud and sunshine, day and 
night, is that we are not disinterested and free: our appetites and 
theories chain us to a treadmill which we must go on mounting as 
long as we can, because we know that we shall lose our footing, and 
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be crushed at last. Such unity as our lives attain is due to the 
pursuit of a purpose, the carrying out of a doctrine in season and 
out of season: the unity of a life like Mr. Procter’s, serene and 
beautiful, even on “the woeful threshold of age,’’ where he had to 
linger so long, is due to the spontaneous nobility of mind which 
never forgot its innate generosity, delicacy, and uprightness, in 
converse with nature as with men, with books and the world, but 
gave their due to all. 

He came of a good stock, of a family of farmers which had held 
their own in Yorkshire or Cumberland—he never knew which—for 
three hundred years or more without producing anybody distin- 
guished, and rather ashamed than otherwise of the one period when 
their line was crossed by a strain of indisputable gentry. His father 
was one of several children—“ the best among the males.” Perhaps 
this was the reason why he came up to London to seek his fortune ; 
he found it rather than made it, and when he had found it he “ sub- 
sided into a private station where he lived unoccupied and inde- 
pendent for many years. He possessed,’’ his son says, “ the most 
uncompromising honesty I ever met with. My mother was simply 
the kindest and tenderest mother in the world.” 

In his autobiography, which does not go beyond his twentieth 
year, he dwells with predilection on everything that can be made 
to show himself in a common-place light. He was really a singular 
and precocious child, with a touch of something out of the common 
in his quality from the first, and yet neither then nor afterwards 
was his mental stature much above the common. At five he knew 
nothing beyond his letters, or a little easy reading acquired mainly 
from a Bible full of pictures; but for a year past he had, as we learn 
on the authority of his mother, preferred books to everything, and 
could hardly be got to leave them for his meals. His senses, he 
says, were attracted by the scent of the violet, the April, grass and 
the flowers; he heard noises in the winds and the running river; 
otherwise he marched quietly onwards in the great crowds of human 
life with his undiscovered destiny before him. The sign of that 
destiny showed itself in the childish love, whose story is told in the 
beautiful essay on the Death of Friends. In the height of his 
passion he was sent to school; he tells us little of himself or of 
what he learnt there, but much of a charming, kindhearted, emigré 
M. Moliére who was one of the masters, who was fond of mignonette 
and myrtle, and denied himself even these pleasures for the sake of 
charity. At thirteen he went to Harrow, where he was the con- 
temporary of Peel and Byron, and he once promised to pay Peel half 
a crown to do an imposition for him. He did not admire the studies 
of the place ; and the levelling character of public school discipline 


told upon him to the full. “The daily task, the daily meal, the regular 
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hours of sleep and exercise, or idleness, were all sufficient in themselves 
forme. I had nothing of that feverish unwholesome temperament 
which opens the scholar into worlds beyond his reach, and which 
is sometimes called genius ; not much even of that vigorous ambi- 
tion which tempts him into the accessible region just above him; 
yet I was not without daring.” In fact he was rather celebrated for 
his boxing, and liked in after years to recollect that he had beaten 
boys bigger than himself. 

It was in the vacations in the country, which he spent mostly at 
the house of his mother’s uncle, that his individuality nourished 
itself: he fancied that a raven haunted him; some things which were 
beautiful, and many things which were terrible, operated very 
sensibly upon him; he began to dream and to recollect his dreams, 
and strove to discover their meaning and origin. A _ healthier 
influence was that of a servant, the daughter of a man who 
had failed in a profession or business. She knew Richardson and 
Fielding well, and told him stories out of them, and taught him to 
worship Shakespeare, whose works he bought with the first money 
he got, and entered into a world beyond his own: it is characteristic 
that he did not attempt to carry on his Shakesperian studies at 
Harrow. He left there at eighteen, and was articled to Mr. Ather- 
ton, a solicitor at Calne, where he spent two of the most fruitful 
years of his life. He learned to think and feel, and there was 
nothing to interrupt him: he was attached to Mr. Atherton but not 
to his profession, which only influenced him by setting him to brood 
on all the difficulties and intricacies of life. In his autobiography 
he makes light of the doubts and change of opinion which at the 
time he dignified with the name of speculations, and it is, perhaps, 
to be wished, that people whose individual opinions are of less value 
than Mr. Procter’s, were as far from the pretension of idealising 
them. Country life told favourably upon susceptiblities which he 
regarded as more important: he fell in and out of love, and cultivated 
his imagination, and even began to write verses. 

About 1807, at the age of twenty, he came to London to live, and 
for the first eight years he seems to have been sufficiently occupied 
with living. He did not work at his profession ; he can hardly be said 
to have worked at literature: oddly enough, it was his acquaintance 
with three literary men whom he could hardly admire, that first 
made him aware that he too was capable of literature. He had no 
ambition, and a great awe for authorship in the abstract; but when 
this awe was worn away by experience, he was attracted by a 
refined amusement which lay within his reach. In 1815, he 
began to contribute poetry to the Literary Gazette. In 1816 
his father died and left him what seems to have been a hand- 
some independence for a bachelor, which he enjoyed without 
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impairing it, though some temporary embarrassment connected with 
his partnership with a solicitor of the name of Slaney made him, about 
1821, dependent upon his literary earnings, to his great disgust. He 
kept a hunter, he took boxing lessons from Cribb, he went to the 
theatre. In his youth, he says himself, he had some courage and 
some activity. These years of freedom and enjoyment were also the 
years in which he made his mark as a poet: The Dramatic Scenes, 
Marcian Colonna, the Sicilian Story, Mirandola, a tragedy, 
and the Flood of Thessaly, all appeared between the years 1819 
and 1823. Then, too, he laid the foundation of the lyrical collection 
which was published in 1832 and continued to receive additions for 
many years. One almost fancies that the Barry Cornwall of those 
years was the true Procter, and that then his life and imagination 
were of a piece, and that the irony, now paradoxical and now 
pathetic, of the later years, was due to the contrast between the old 
life and the new—the true self flashing through the veil which 
custom and courtesy and prudence had woven over it. Mr. Procter 
wrote a poem in the manner of Beppo, and there is a whole side of 
his poetry which reminds us of Byron; only in him the revolt, 
natural to a simple vivid spirit in its hours of exaltation against 
second-hand systems of doctrine and proprieties of conduct, was not 
inflamed by a morbid organization or poisoned by personal excess. 
It may be doubted whether he had force enough to, sustain him in 
his revolt; and the temper of rebellious scorn was subdued by the 
influence of a dutiful and prosperous life, till his best friends doubted 
whether it was more than a poetical caprice, just as he doubted him- 
self whether Godwin’s magnanimity had any existence except on 
paper. 

It is noticeable that. he seems to have thought Don Juan was 
Byron’s great poem. Perhaps its realism attracted him: one can 
fancy his disliking the rather rhetorical, mysticism of . Childe 
Harold, and the rather theatrical heroism of the Giaour and the 
Corsair. He had the sense of measure and of sanity, if not exactly 
of reality ; he disliked what was vast and vague and pretentious. 
He was capable, which Stothard was not, of a genuine imaginative 
sympathy with passion; but subject to this limitation we might 
adopt the biographer’s graceful parallel between them. ‘In their 
characters, even more than in their works, there is a quality rarely 
found elsewhere, except in. sensitive single-hearted (and slightly 
‘spoilt ’) children; children who are confident of their company, and 
have not been laughed or frightened out of knowing and speaking 
their own minds. These alone express themselves with such direct- 
ness, concreteness, and naive limitation; often attaining, in their 
artlessness, to humour, wit, and grace which are the artist’s envy. 
The greatest point of resemblance between Stothard and the poet is 
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that last named—a narrow limitation of the sphere of thought and 
feeling ; a sort of voluntary ignoring of all that might clash with 
or contradict the habitual mood or idea.” ‘Stothard and Mr. 
Procter are alike chargeable with sometimes giving the effect of 
hard outlines where no outlines really exist; and this through no 
incapacity of touch, but by an artistic idiosyncrasy; an insistance 
on the beloved limitations ; a protest against the vastness, variety and 
inscrutability of fact.” 

In Mr. Procter’s case the protest was accentuated by his innate 
energetic rightmindedness. ‘Few men surpassed him in the un- 
pretentious and untalkative wisdom and fidelity of a right direction 
of heart and mind.” And for this very reason he had a curious 
dread and distrust of public opinion, which is always too noisy to be 
quite sincere, and is always insisting on more than it really wants, 
and pretending to more than it really has. Those who have the 
power of being leaders without the vocation of being martyrs, make 
the most of it as a boisterous approximation to truth; but it presents 
itself as a hypocritical tyranny to simpler, perhaps finer, natures who 
ask only to lead their own lives, do their own duty, and take their 
own pleasure. 

At the time we are speaking of public opinion was divided against 
itself, it was the opinion of a party, and for this reason Mr. Procter 
feared it the more; he had a sort of feeling that unless he kept clear 
of party warfare, party spirit would crush him as he believed it had 
crushed Hazlitt, whose clearness and precision and robust sincerity 
were very attractive to him. He was fond in his old age of dwelling 
on his own freedom from party connection (though Blackwood and 
the Quarterly long insisted on abusing him as a Whig), and believed 
that it was to this that he owed his free intercourse with all the 
literary men of his day; which was really the reward of his talent 
for exquisite hospitality and his entire freedom from self-assertion. 
But though he saw the whole literary movement of his day and 
sympathised with it, his own place in it is very definite. He 
belongs to the group of Leigh Hunt and Lamb and Keats: Leigh 
Hunt influenced him as an example; Lamb influenced him as a 
guide in the wide field of Elizabethan drama. One cannot say that 
either he or Keats influenced each other; but there is a real analogy 
in their method, and in their dependence upon the literature which 
they studied. Keats, of course, is incomparably the most fertile and 
splendid of the two; but, except in his odes and sonnets and the 
ballad of La Belle Dame Sans-Merci, Keats never mastered his 
materials, while Mr. Procter, who did not begin to write till he was 
eight-and-twenty, is always thoroughly workmanlike, and the union 
of purity and delicacy, with masculine sanity and vigour, is always 
attractive. Like Keats Mr. Procter sometimes touches Shelley, as in 
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the Journal of the Sun which the editor has printed, on the side where 
Shelley touches Greece, and Byron on the side where Byron touches 
Ariosto, and one might add this is not the most vgluable side of 
Keats or Barry Cornwall. And with all his manliness there is an 
element of unreality in Barry Cornwali which there is not in Keats. 
Keats wrote of what he imagined, though his imagination was 
coloured by his reading. Barry Cornwall’s imagination was not so 
rich. He wrote of what he read and felt, without having seen or 
known. So far as his reading fed feeling which found itself a 
musical expression, he was justified in the gentle contempt he enter- 
tained for the tendencies of a later school, with whom reading some- 
times serves to feed nothing better than a cold, fanciful precision of 
detail; but after all he stops short of real insight. It is not that by 
choice or by defect of power he has to subordinate force and truth of 
detail to general harmony and richness of effect: it is that in the 
narrative poems, at any rate, he has no first-hand grasp upon nature 
and fact at all. He gets his effects, which are really rich and 
harmonious, by combination and reflection out of the second-hand 
impressions which he has retained from reading. 

His dramatic works are of a higher order. Lamb said of the 
Dramatic Scenes that there was not one of them that he would not 
have placed in his collection if he had found it in one of the Garrick 
plays at the British Museum. And though this praise has its limits, 
it is not at all too high. The scenes Lamb extracted from the 
ancient drama are commonly much better than the plays they are 
taken from. The plays are alive, but as wholes they are not for the 
most part delightful. Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes are 
delightful if we will take them for what they are, without asking if 
they too might not have been enshrined in live coherent plays. 
There is one sort of romanticism which finds the fresher air and 
brighter light it longs for in old books, as another finds it in old 
life ; and for romanticists of the first sort Barry Cornwall seized and 
reproduced the charm of the gracious pathos and nobility of the 
Elizabethan, or rather Jacobean, drama, with as much mastery as Scott, 
on a larger scale, seized and reproduced the charm of the picturesque- 
ness and generosity of Border and Highland life. Every nation 
which is fortunate enough to possess a classical drama inherits from 
it a school of classical acting, and this school in turn propagates a 
longer or shorter succession of acting plays, with classical pretensions, 
which perhaps in a period of literary revival may possess genuine 
literary merit. Mirandola was so good.and succeeded so well that, as 
late as 1844, Mr. Carlyle, among others, was still pressing the author 
to persist in the career of dramatist, which he had long abandoned. 
According to the author’s own account it was a very hurried and 
imperfect production. “Had I taken pains I could have made a 
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much more sterling thing; but I wished for its representation, and 
there were so many authors struggling for the same object that I 
had not firmness to resist the opportunity that was opened to me 
through the kindness Mr. Macready to offer it to the proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre. I allowed the play to appear, while I was 
conscious of its many shortcomings. The toil of placing a tragedy 
or comedy on the stage (apart from the trouble of writing it) is 
sufficient to daunt most men from repeating the experiment. With- 
out doubt, the activity and kindness of Mr. Macready, and the 
general good-will of the actors, saved me from much trouble, and 
from many rebuffs. The tragedy was acted for sixteen nights; it 
produced, including the copyright, £630; and then passed away 
(with other temporary matters) into the region of the moths.” 

Mirandola was performed in 1821. In that year the author be- 
came engaged to Miss Skepper, the daughter of Mrs. Basil Montagu 
by her first husband. Considering the way in which he spoke of his 
most considerable literary effort, it is anything but strange that his 
marriage in 1825 should have been the close of his literary career. 
Literature had been the pastime of his leisure, when leisure had 
been the whole of his life; he had neither strength nor ambition to 
pursue it in the intervals of business. And he turned to his business 
of conveyancing with an ardent appetite which left few intervals, as 
men often do who take up practical life late, and find they are still 
in time to succeed. Apparently the sense of having got hold of 
reality at last, just before a man’s power is over, is one of the keenest 
enjoyments there is. Mrs. Procter says her husband never expressed 
so much satisfaction at any literary success as when the solicitor on 
the opposite side employed him because he admired his work. He 
took many pupils—Eliot Warburton and Kinglake among them. 
He sat up two nights a week to work, and lived to reflect, that if in 
all labour there is profit, this too is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Here are two stanzas from “ Labour Improbus,” published for the 
first time in the work before us:— 


In the morn are dreams of labour, 
Labour still till set of sun; 

Evening comes with scanty respite, 
Night—and not one good is won. 

Formal phrases !—barren figures! 
Sentence such as steam might turn ! 

What, from such laborious trifling, 
Can the human creature learn ? 


I remember hopeful visions 
Since that time have fled away— 
When wild autumn brought its leisure, 
And the sunshine summer day; 
Now unseen the river wandereth, 
And the stars shine on their way ; 
Flowers may bloom, but I, poor labourer, 
With the worn-out year decay. 
VOL. XXI. N.S. dB 
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One notices that what he regrets is liberty to enjoy nature rather 
than liberty to cultivate art. Long ago he had defended poetry on 
the ground that it helps better than most things to keep us near our 
ideal; but after all, people come nearer their ideal in a really happy 
marriage. Mr. Procter’s marriage must have been very happy ; and 
busy as he was, a really tuneful nature can always find space for 
song. Mr. Procter agreed with most of his friends in regarding the 
English lyrics as the most permanent portion of his work. He 
differed from them, characteristically, in doubting whether they 
would really last. He rather overrated the power of fashion, and 
thought it hard to believe that any author could be classical when 
the sale began to fall off; he thought he had lived to see the end of 
even Wordsworth’s day. Even the editor feels a need of reassuring 
himself against his author’s self-distrust: he fortifies his own judg- 
ment with the testimonies of Landor and Mr. Swinburne; but there is 
really no need to go beyond the unbroken consent of the literati of 
fifty years. The interest of the Dramatic Scenes is purely literary, 
und though it is probable that good judges here and there will 
always be found to rate their literary merit as high as that of the 
English Lyrics, the time has come when they have decidedly 
more interest for literati than for cultivated men at large. And the 
English Lyrics appeal to all cultivated men, and as literati are 
men too, they appeal more readily than the Dramatic Scenes even 
to literati. 

It is easier to fecl the charm of the English Lyrics than to 
define it. We know approximately what Burns is admired for, or 
what Shelley is admired for. We know the sort of grace which 
seemed admirable in Moore, or, to come to a later reputation, we 
know what is the attraction of the Legends and Lyrics of Barry 
Cornwall’s own daughter, which it seems now are selling better than 
any poetry but Mr. Tennyson’s. But when we try to appraise the 
English Lyrics, it seems hard at first to get beyond praise that 
would do for anybody. When we have said that the sense and 
feeling and tune are thoroughly good and manly, and that the metre 
and finish are quite good enough, we have said no more than we 
might fairly say of any creditable fiasco of a personal friend. That 
is clearly not an adequate account to give of poetry which a whole 
generation of intelligent readers, including many like Miss Martineau, 
who were not easily moved, found the most moving poctry of the 
time. Perhaps we come a little nearer when we notice that one of 
the most individual traits of Mr. Procter’s lyrics is a hearty 
westhetic appreciation of horseflesh and wine. When we remember 
how sober he was in the actual enjoyment of both, his praise of them 
takes the character of an escapade, and this character seems in a way 
to fit his lyrics as a whole, and to account for the attractiveness they 
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have for earnest and intelligent readers in a community which is 
getting more complex rather than more perfect. Such readers are 
repelled by a systematic revolt against what is indispensable, or a 
systematic pursuit of what is unattainable, but a short sincere 
musical cry interprets and relieves their passing moods of personal 
discontent, and the deeper under-current of social dissatisfaction that 
runs through most generous lives. 

One of Mr. Procter’s few irrepressible convictions was that the 
inequalities of an old civilisation were too iniquitous to be borne 
without relieving them, and he quite consistently exhorted the com- 
munity in verse to wholesale almsgiving, while in prose he wanted 
the few, who found it almost as hard as he did to be callous to distress, 
not to impoverish themselves to relieve the ratepayers. His own 
generosity took the form of secret and delicate assistance to the 
temporary distresses of people of his own condition. The editor has 
told the secret of an unasked loan of this kind to a friend whose wife 
was saved by the timely help, although Mr. Procter’s own income 
had been largely reduced by his relievency from the Commission of 
Lunacy. In such cases he was always willing to act on the maxim 
qui préte donne, but it did not raise his opinion of human nature to 
find the maxim generally taken for granted by those he helped. 
There are plenty of useless people in the world who never get any 
good luck or deserve any, and hardly know a happy day, and yet when 
they excite themselves over human life in general, they say, as 
sincerely as they can say anything, how fine and admirable they 
think it all. Mr. Procter’s life was full of good luck till he was over 
seventy, and full of good deeds till the last, and yet, whenever he got 
excited over human life as a whole, he always thought it a poor, 
sorry, contemptible thing, and said so with emphasis. 

The literary character of the English Lyrics is as composite as 
that of the other poems. As Lord Jeffrey says in the admirable 
review of the Sicilian Story, from which the editor has quoted 
largely, there are echoes of the cavalier poets of the usurpation ; 
the terrible verses on the Burial Club in 1839, now printed for the 
first time, seem to owe their motive to Dickens; but the manner is 
almost an anticipation of the imitators of Browning. The Hebrew 
Priest’s Song reads almost like a very early work of Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Procter was too sure of perception for a critic, who had best 
not be much wiser than the public, so that he can sit down with them 
to analyse and feel his way, and we probably lost little by his being 
too busy to respond to Jeffrey’s endeavours to secure him for the 
staff of the Hdinburgh. But the few fragmentary recollections of 
contemporaries, mostly written down after he was seventy-eight, 
deepen the regret which the classical life of Lamb, published when 
he was seventy-seven, left behind, that he did not put a complete 
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account of his literary souvenirs on record. Now and then, as in 
the case of Carlyle (from whom there is a beautiful letter on the life 
of Lamb), Mr. Procter’s judgment is too straightforward to be sug- 
gestive, but in a hundred pages, more or less, there are not a few 
stories as good as this of Rogers. Mr. Wordsworth was breakfasting 
with him one morning, he said, but he was much beyond the ap- 
pointed time, and excused himself by stating that he and a friend 
had been to see Coleridge, who had detained them by one continuous 
flow of talk. “ Tow was it you called so early upon him?” inquired 
Rogers. “ Oh!” said Wordsworth, “we are going to dine with him 
this evening, and——” “ And,” said Rogers, taking up the sentence, 
“ you wanted to take the sting out of him beforehand.” 

There is more than one appreciation as rare and gentle as this of 
Leigh Hunt. “ He saw hosts of writers, of less ability than himself, 
outstripping him on the road to future success, yet I never heard 
from him a word that could be construed into jealousy or envy, not 
even a murmur. This might have arisen partly from a want of sus- 
ceptibility in his constitution, not altogether from that stern power 
of self-conquest which enables some men to subdue the rebellious 
instincts which give rise to envious passions. . . He had no vanity, in 
the usually accepted sense of the word, I mean, that he had not that 
exclusive vanity which rejects all things beyond self. He gave as 
well as received, no man more willingly. He accepted praise less as 
a mark of respect from others than a sa delight of which all are 
entitled to partake, such as spring weather, the scent of flowers, or 
the flavour of wine. It is difficult to explain this; it was like an 
absorbing property in the surface of the skin. Its possessor enjoys 
pleasure almost involuntarily, whilst another of colder or harder 
temperament is insensible to it.” 

When Mr. Procter spoke of pleasure, he spoke of what he knew. 
Ile had said long ago, ‘If life itself were not a pleasure, the utility 
even of its necessaries might very well be questioned.” Ie is 
almost an unique example of one who without a touch of baseness 
deliberately and consistently preferred enjoyment to activity. 

G. A. Simcox. 





VIRGIL IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Ectocur X.-—Gatuus. 


Grant, Arethusa, to me this last of my labours to finish— 

Few be the songs that I sing, but Lycoris herself will behold then— 
Sing to my Gallus, alas! Oh, who would deny them to Gallus ? 

So, when you glide underneath the blue Sicanian billows, 

Pure be your stream and unmixed with the brackish Dorian waters! 
Goddess, awake! Let us tell the tale of the love-stricken Gallus 
While on the tender twigs the snub-nosed she-goat is browsing. 

Not to the deaf do we sing, to each note the woodlands make answer. 


Naiads! what were the glades or what were the forests that held you, 

When, of unworthy love, the gentle swain lay a-dying ? 

Surely not Helicon’s heights, nor yet the ridges of Pindus, 

Hindered your onward flight, nor Aonia’s fount A ganippe. 

Him too the laurel wept, and the lowly tamarisk also ; 

Him, as he lay forlorn in the jaws of the desolate mountain, 

Pine-crowned Menalus wept, and the rocks of the icy Lyczus. 

Round him his sheep stand still; they turn not away from their 
shepherd. 

Turn not away from thy flock, O minstrel favoured of heaven ! 

(He too fed his flocks by the streams—the gentle Adonis.) 

Thither the goatherd came and the weary tramp of the cowherd ; 

He too was there, all damp from the acorns of winter, Menalcas. 


“Tell us,” they ask, “ what ails you?” And now in the midst is 
Apollo. 


“Gallus, wherefore this frenzy ?” he cries. “ Your darling Lycoris 


Follows another, alas! through the snows and the terrible camp- 
fires,” 

And Sylvanus was there, in the glory of rustic head-gear, 

Brandishing wands of willow, flower-crowned, and the largest of 
lilies, 

Pan too was there, of Arcadia the God—as ourselves we beheld 
him, 

Steeped in vermilion was he, and the blood-red juice of the elder. 
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“When will the end be ?”’ he cries. ‘ Will Love with such offerings 
be sated ? 

Cruel he gloats upon tears, as the parched grass gloats on the river, 

As on the clover the bee or the goat on the leaves of the forest!” 

Sadly then Gallus: “Ah well! though it be so, yet you to your 
mountains, 

Sons of Arcadia, will tell the tale—oh, where is the music 

That with Arcadia’s may match? How softly my spirit would 
slumber 


Could I but dream that your pipe were telling the tale of my sorrows! 
Would that I were one of you! Oh, would that to me it were given 
Kither your flocks to tend or reap your mellowing vintage ! 


Surely, whether my Phyllis were here, or whether Amyntas, 

Which"of my loves, I care not—(oh, what of the dusky Amyntas ? 

Is not the violet dark, and dark the hyacinth also ?) 

Lying with me in the shade of the sinewy vine by the willows ; 

Phyllis would gather me flowers, Amyntas a melody chant me. 

Cold is the fountain’s wave and soft is the meadow, Lycoris! 

Shady the grove! Here with thee I would die of old age in the 
green shade. 

Mad is the lust of war, that now in the heart of the battle 

Chains me, where darts fall fast and the charge of the foeman is 
fiercest. 

Far, far away from your home—oh, would that I might not believe 
it! 

Lost amid Alpine snows or the frozen desolate Rhineland, 

Lonely without me you wander! Oh, let not the frozen air harm you, 

Let not the keen ice-blocks those tender feet cut to pieces! 

Yes! I will go—and the songs of the old Chalcidian minstrel 

Set to my pipe’s sweet notes—the delight of Sicilian shepherds— 

Deep in the wild wood’s glen, by the side of the lair of the lion, 

Patient my griefs I will hide, and the tender trees of the forest 

Score with the tale of my loves—they will grow, and my loves will 
grow with them ! 

Free, meanwhile, over Mienalus’ heights with the nymphs let me 
wander, 

Hunting the fierce wild boar, and, with fleet Parthenian boar- hounds, 

Heedless of winter’s cold, encircle the skirts of the forest. 

Now over rocks, methinks, I fly, and o’er echoing woodlands, 

Ifurling from Parthian bow the swift Cidonian arrow. 
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Madman! as if such freaks could heal such terrible frenzy, 

Or such a god could learn to melt at the sorrows of mortals! 

Me not the Dryads’ dance, nor yet the songs of the minstrel 

Ever again may woo! Oh, strive not to woo me, ye woodlands! 

He will not change—not He, though sorely we labour to change 
him, 

Not though in winter’s depth we drink the waters of IHebrus, 

And in Sithonian snows crouch before the watery tempest ; 

Or when the dying sap shrivels up on the tops of the elm-tree 

Fold Ethiopian flocks in the desolate tropic of Cancer— 

Love overmastereth all; then we too will bow down before him.” 


Goddess, I go! These things are enough for your poet to sing you— 
Sing, while he sits and weaves his basket of slender rushes. 


Surely they are the best, which you can give to my Gallus,— 


Gallus, for whom my love each hour as quickly is growing 

As in the young springtide upshoots the green of the alder. 

Rise, let us fly from the place! for deadly the shade to the minstrel— 

Deadly the juniper shade—the shade is the bane of the cornfields. 

Home! O my goats, full fed,—see! the even-star comes——get you 
homeward ! 


Grorcr Osporne Morcan. 
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In the year 1761 Turgot, then in his thirty-fourth year, was appointed 
to the office of Intendant in the Generality of Limoges. There were 
three different divisions of France in the eighteenth century: first 
and oldest, the diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription ; second, the 
province or military government; and third, the Generality, or a 
district defined for fiscal and administrative purposes. The Intendant 
in the government of the last century was very much what the Prefect 
isin the government of our own time. Perhaps, however, we under- 
stand Turgot’s position in Limousin best, by comparing it to that of 
the Chief Commissioner of some great district in our Indian Empire. 
For example, the first task which Turgot had to perform was to 
execute a new land-assessment for purposes of imperial revenue. He 
had to construct roads, to build barracks, to administer justice, to 
deal with a famine, just as the English civilian has to do in Orissa 
or Behar. Much of his time was taken up in elaborate memorials 
to the central government, and the desk of the controller-general at 
Versailles was loaded with minutes and reports exactly like the 
voluminous papers which fill the mahogany boxes of the Members of 
Council and the Home Secretary at Calcutta. The fundamental con- 
ditions of the two systems of government were much alike; absolute 
political authority, and an elaborately centralized civil administra- 
tion for keeping order and raising a revenue. The direct authority 
of an Intendant was not considerable. His chief functions were the 
settlement of detail in executing the general orders that he received 
from the minister; a provisional decision on certain kinds of minor 
affairs, and a power of judging some civil suits, subject to appeal to 
the Council. But though the Intendant was so strictly a subordinate, 
yet he was the man of the government, and thoroughly in its confi- 
dence. The government only saw with his eyes, and only acted on 
the faith of his reports, memorials, and requisitions; and this in a 
country where the government united in itself all forms of power, 
and was obliged to be incessantly active and to make itself felt at 
every point. 

Of all the thirty-two great districts in which the authority of the 
Intendant stood between the common people and the authority of 
the minister at Versailles, the Generality of Limoges was the poorest, 
the rudest, the most backward, and the most miserable. To the eye 
of the traveller with a mind for the picturesque, there were parts of 
this central region of France whose smiling undulations, delicious 
water-scenes, deep glens extending into amphitheatres, and slopes 
hung with woods of chestnut, all seemed to make a lovelier picture 
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than the cheerful beauty of prosperous Normandy, or the olive-groves 
and orange-gardens of Provence. Arthur Young thought the Limou- 
sin the most beautiful part of France. Unhappily for the culti- 
vator, these gracious conformations belonged to a harsh and churlish 
soil. For him the roll of the chalk and the massing of the granite 
would have been well exchanged for the fat loams of level Picardy. 
The soil of Limousin was declared by its inhabitants to be the most 
ungrateful in the whole kingdom, returning no more than four net 
for one of seed sown, while there was land in the vale of the Garonne 
that returned thirtyfold. The two conditions for raising tolerable 
crops were abundance of labour and abundance of manure. But 
misery drove the men away, and the stock were sold to pay the taxes. 
So the land lacked both the arms of the tiller, and the dressing whose 
generous chemistry would have transmuted the dull earth into fruit- 
fulness and plenty. 

The common food of the people was the chestnut, and to the 
great majority of them even the coarsest rye-bread was a luxury 
that they had never tasted. Maize and buckwheat were their chief 
cereals, and these, together with a coarse radish, took up hundreds 
of acres that might under a happier system have produced fine 
wheat and nourished fruit-trees. There had once been a certain 
export of cattle, but that had now come to an end, partly because 
the general decline of the district had impaired the quality of the 
beasts, and partly because the Parisian butchers, who were by much 
the greatest customers, had found the markets of Normandy more con- 
venient. Themore the trade went down, the heavier was the burden 
of the cattle-tax on the stock that remained. The stock-dealer was 
thus ruined from both sides at once. In the same way, the Limousin 
horses, whose breed had been famous all over France, had ceased to 
be an object of commerce, and the progressive increase of taxation 
had gradually extinguished the trade. Angoumois, which formed 
part of the Generality of Limoges, had previously boasted of 
producing the best and finest paper in the world, and it had found a 

market not only throughout France, but all over Europe. There 
had been a time when this manufacture supported sixty mills; at 
the death of Lewis XIV. their number had fallen from sixty to 
sixteen. An excise duty at the mill, a duty on exportation at the 
provincial frontier, a duty on the importation of rags over the 
provincial frontier,—all these vexations had succeeded in reducing 
the trade with Holland, one of France’s best customers, to one-fourth 
of its previous dimensions. Nor were paper and cattle the only 
branches of trade that had been blighted by fiscal perversity. The 
same burden arrested the transport of saffron across the borders of 
the province, on its way to Hungary and Prussia and the other cold 
lands where saffron was the favourite condiment. Salt which came 
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up the Charente from the marshes by the coast, was stripped of 
all its profit, first by the duty paid on crossing from Limousin to 
Périgord and Auvergne, and next by the right possessed by certain 
of the great lords on the banks of the Charente to help themselves at 
one point and another to portions of the cargo. Iron was subject to 
a harassing excise in all those parts of the country that were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the parlement of Bordeaux, ‘The effect of such 
positive hindrances as these to the transit of goods was further aided, 
to the destruction of trade, by the absence of roads. There were 
four roads in the province, but all of them so bad that the traveller 
knew not whether to curse more lustily the rocks or the swamps that 
interrupted his journey alternately. There were two rivers, the 
Vienne and the Vézére, and these might seem to an enthusiast for 
the famous argument from Design, as if Nature had intended them 
for the transport of timber from the immense forests that crowned the 
Limousin hills. Unluckily, their beds were so thickly bestrewn 
with rock that neither of them was navigable for any considerable 
part of its long course through the ill-starred province. 

The inhabitants were as cheerless as the land on which they lived. 
They had none of the fiery energy, the eloquence, the mobility of the 
people of the south. Still less were they endowed with the apt 
intelligence, the ease, the social amiability, the openness, of their 
neighbours on the north. ‘The dwellers in Upper Limousin,”’ said 
one who knew them, “are coarse and heavy, jealous, distrustful, 
uvaricious.” The dwellers in Lower Limousin had a less repulsive 
address, but they were at least as narrowly self-interested at heart, 
and they added a capacity for tenacious and vindictive hatred. The 
Limousins had the superstitious doctrines of other semi-barbarous 
populations, and they had their vices. They passed abruptly and 
without remorse from a penitential procession to the tavern and the 
brothel. Their Christianity was as superficial as that of the peasant 
of the Kifel in our own day, or of the Finnish converts of whom we 
are told that they are even now not beyond sacrificing a foal in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Saint Martial and Saint Leonard were 
the patron saints of the country, and were the objects of an adoration 
in comparison with which the other saints, and even God himself, 
were thrust into a secondary place. 

In short, the people of the Generality of Limoges represented the 
most unattractive type of peasantry. ‘They were deeply super- 
stitious, violent in their prejudices, obstinate withstanders of all 
novelty, rude, dull, stupid, perverse, and hardly redeeming a narrow 
and blinding covetousness by a stubborn and mechanical industry. 
Their country has been fixed upon as the cradle of Celtic nationality 
in France, and there are some who believe that here the old Gaulish 
blood kept itself purer from external admixture than was the case 
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anywhere else in the land. In our own day when an orator has 
occasion to pay a compliment to the townsmen of Limoges, he says 
that the genius of the people of the district has ever been faithful to 
its source; it has ever held the balance true between the Frank 
tradition of the north, and the Roman tradition of the south. This 
makes an excellent period for a rhetorician, but the fact which it 
conveys made Limousin all the severer a task for an adminis- 
trator. Almost immediately after his appointment, Turgot had the 
chance of being removed to Rouen, and after that to Lyons. Either 
of these promotions would have had the advantages of a considerable 
inerease of income, less laborious duties, and a much more agreeable 
residence. Turgot, with a high sense of duty that probably seemed 
quixotic enough to the Controller-General, declined the preferment, 
on the very ground of the difficulty and importance of the task that he 
had already undertaken. “ Poor peasants, poor kingdom !” had been 
Quesnai’s constant exclamation, and it had sunk deep into the spirit 
of his disciple. He could have little thought of high salary or per- 
sonal ease, when he discerned an opportunity of improving the hard 
lot of the peasant and softening the misfortunes of the realm. 

Turgot was one of the men to whom good government is a religion. 
It might be said to be the religion of all the best men of that century, 
and it was natural that it should be so. The decay of a theology 
that places our deepest solicitudes in a sphere beyond this, is naturally 
accompanied by a transfer of these high solicitudes to a nearer scene. 
But though the desire for good government, and a right sense of its 
cardinal importance, were common ideas of the time in all the best 
heads from Voltaire downwards, yet Turgot had a patience which in 
them was universally wanting. There are two sorts of mistaken 
people in the world: those who always think that something could 
and ought to have been done to prevent disaster, and those who 
always think that nothing could have been done. Turgot was very 
far removed indeed from the latter class, but, on the other side, he 
was too sagacious not to know that there are some evils of which we 
do well to bear a part, as the best means of mitigating the other 
part. Though he respected the writings of Rousseau and confessed 
his obligations to them, Turgot abhorred declamation. He had no 
hope of clearing government of the débris of ages at a stroke. Nor 
had he abstract standards of human bliss. The keyword to his 
political theory was not Pity nor Benevolence, but Justice, ‘“ We 
are sure to go wrong,” he said once, when pressed to confer some 
advantage on the poor at the cost of the rich, “the moment we 
forget that justice alone can keep the balance true among all rights and 
all interests.” et us proceed to watch this admirable principle 
actively applied in a field where it was grievously needed. 
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The introduction of the Corvée, in the sense in which we have 
to speak of it, dates no further back than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It was an encroachment and an innovation 
on the part of the bureaucracy, and the odd circumstance has been 
remarked that the first mention of the road corvées in any royal 
Act is the famous edict of 1776, which suppressed them. Until 
the Regency this famous word had described only the services 
owed by dependents to their lords. It meant so many days 
labour on the lord’s lands, and so many offices of domestic duty. 
When, in the early part of the century, the advantages of a good 
system of high roads began to be perceived by the government, the 
convenient idea came into the heads of the more ingenious among 
the intendants of imposing, for the construction of the roads, a 
royal or public corvée analogous to that of private feudalism. Few 
more mischievous imposts have ever been devised. That undying 
class who are contented with the shallow presumptions of @ priori 
reasoning in economic matters, did, it is true, find specious pleas 
even for the road corvée. There has never been an abuse in the 
history of the world, for which something good could not be said. 
If men earned money by labour and the use of their time, why not 
require from them time and labour instead of money? By the latter 
device, are we not assured against malversation of the funds? Those 
who substitute words for things, and verbal plausibilities for the 
observation of experience, could prolong these arguments indefinitely. 
The evils of the road corvée meanwhile remained patent and indis- 
putable. In England at the same period, it is true, the country 
people were obliged to give six days in the year to the repair of the 
highways, under the management of the justices of the peace. And 
in Kngland the business was performed without oppression. But 
then this only illustrates the unwisdom of arguing about economic 
arrangements in the abstract. All depends on the conditions by 
which the arrangement is surrounded, and a practice that in England 
was merely clumsy, was in France not only clumsy but a gross cruelty. 
There the burden united almost all the follies and iniquities with which 
a public service could be loaded. ‘The French peasant had to give, 
not six, but twelve or fifteen days of labour every year for the con- 
struction and repair of the roads of his neighbourhood. If he had a 
horse and a cart, they too were pressed into the service. He could not 
choose the time, and he was constantly carried away at the moment 
when his own poor harvest needed his right arm and his supervision. 
He received no pay, and his days on the roads were days of hunger 
to himself and his family. He had the bitterness of knowing that 
the advantage of the high road was slight, indirect, and sometimes 
null to himself, while it was direct and great to the town merchants 
und the country gentlemen, who contributed not an hour nor a sou 
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to the work. It was exactly the most indigent upon whose backs 
this slavish load was placed. There were a hundred abuses of spite 
or partiality, of favouritism or vengeance, in the allotment of the 
work. The wretch was sent to the part of the road most distant 
from his own house ; or he was forced to work for a longer time than 
fell fairly to his share; or he saw a neighbour allowed to escape on 
payment of a sum of money. And at the end of all, the roads were 
vile. The labourers, having little heart in work for which they had 
no wage, and weakened by want of food, did badly what they had to 
do. There was no scientific superintendence, no skilled direction, 
no system in the construction, no watchfulness as to the maintenance. 
The rains of winter and the storms of summer did damage that one 
man could have repaired by careful industry from day to day, and 
that for lack of this one man went on increasing, until the road fell 
into holes, the ditches got filled wp, and deep pools of water stood 
permanently in the middle of the highway. The rich disdained to 
put a hand to the work; the poor, aware that they would be forced 
to the hated task in the following autumn or spring, naturally 
attended to their own fields, and left the roads to fall to ruin. 

It need not be said that this barbarous slovenliness and disorder 
meant an incredible waste of resources. It was calculated that a con- 
tractor would have provided and maintained fine roads for little more 
than one third of the cost at which the corvée furnished roads that were 
execrable. Condorcet was right in comparing the government in this 
matter to a senseless fellow, who indulges in all the more lavish riot, 
because by paying for nothing, and getting everything at a higher 
price on credit, he is never frightened into sense by being confronted 
with a budget of his prodigalities. 

It takes fewer words to describe Turgot’s way of dealing with this 
oriental mixture of extravagance, injustice, and squalor. The Intend- 
ant of Caen had already proposed to the inhabitants of that district 
the alternative plan of commuting the corvée into a money pay- 
ment. Turgot adopted and perfected this great transformation. 
Ile substituted for personal service on the roads a yearly rate, pro- 
portional in amount to the éai//e. Te instituted a systematic survey 
and direction of the rouds, existing or required in the Generality, 
and he committed the execution of the approved plans to contractors 
on exact and business-like principles. The result of this change was 
not merely an immense relief to the unfortunate men who had been 
every year harassed to death and half-ruined by the old method of 
forced labour, but so remarkable an improvement both in the 
goodness and the extension of the roads that when Arthur Young 
went over them five and twenty years afterwards, he pronounced 
them by far the noblest public ways to be found anywhere in 
France. 
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Two very instructive facts may be mentioned in connection with 
the suppression of the corvées in Limousin. The first is that the 
central government assented to the changes proposed by the young 
Intendant, as promptly as if it had been a committee of the Conven- 
tion, instead of being the nominee of an absolute king. The other 
is that the people in the country, when Turgot had his plans laid 
before them in their parish meetings held after mass on Sundays, 
listened with the keenest distrust and suspicion to what they insisted 
on regarding as a sinister design for exacting more money from 
them. Well might Condorcet say that very often it needs little 
courage to do men harm, for they constantly suffer harm tranquilly 
enough; but when you take it into your head to do them some 
service, then they revolt and accuse you of being an innovator. It 
is fair, however, to remember how many good grounds the French 
countryman had for distrusting the professions of any agent of the 
government. Jor even in the case of this very reform, though 
Turgot was able to make an addition to the ¢ai//e in commutation of 
the work on the roads, he was not able to force a contribution either 
to the ¢aille or any other impost from the privileged classes, the very 
persons who were best able to pay. This is only an illustration of 
what is now a well-understood fact, the revolution was made neces- 
sary less by despotism, than by privilege on the one side, and by 
intense political distrust on the other side. 

Turgot was thoroughly awake to the necessity of penetrating 
public opinion. The first principle of the school of Economists was 
“an enlightened people.” Nothing was to be done by them ; every- 
thing was to be done for them, but they were to be trained to under- 
stand the grounds of the measures which a central authority 
conceived, shaped, and carried into practice. Rousseau was the only 
writer of the revolutionary school who had the modern democratic 
faith in the virtue and wisdom of the common people. Voltaire 
habitually spoke of their bigotry and prejudice with the natural 
bitterness of a cultivated man towards the incurable vices of ignorance. 
The Economists admitted Voltaire’s view as true of an existing state 
of things, but they looked to education, meaning by that something 
more than primary instruction, to lead gradually to the development 
of sound political intelligence. Hence when Turgot camo into full 
power as the minister of Lewis X VI., twelve years after he first went 
to his obscure duties in the Limousin, he introduced the method of 
prefacing his edicts by an elaborate statement of the reasons on 
which their policy rested. And on the same principle he now 
adopted the only means at his disposal for instructing and directing 
opinion. The book-press was at that moment doing tremendous 
work among the classes with education and leisure. But the news- 
paper press hardly existed, and even if it had existed, however many 
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official journals Turgot might have had under his inspiration, the 
people whose minds he wished to affect were unable to read. There 
was only one way of reaching them, and that was through the priests. 
Religious life among the Limousins was, as we have seen, not very 
pure, but it is a significant law of human nature that the less pure a 
religion is, the more important in it the place of the priest and his 
office. Turgot pressed the curés into friendly service. It is a 
remarkable fact, not without a parallel in other parts of modern 
history, that of the two great conservative corporations of society, 
the lawyers did all they could to thwart his projects, and the priests 
did all they could to advancethem. In truth the priests are usually 
more or less sympathetic towards any form of centralized authority; 
it is only when the people take their own government into their own 
hands, that the clergy are sure to turn cold or antipathetic towards 
improvement. There is one other reservation, as Turgot found out 
in 1775, when he had been transferred to a greater post, and the 
clergy had joined his bitterest enemies. Then he touched the corpo- 
rate spirit, and perceived that for authority to lay a hand on ecclesi- 
astical privilege is to metamorphose goodwill into the most 
rancorous malignity. Meanwhile, the letters in which Turgot 
explained his views and wishes to the curés, by them to be imparted 
to their parishes, are masterpieces of the care, the patience, the 
interest, of a good ruler. Those impetuous and peremptory spirits 
who see in Frederick or Napoleon the only born rulers of men, 
might find in these letters, and in the acts to which they refer, the 
memorials of a far more admirable and beneficent type. 


The corvée, vexatious as it was, yet excited less violent heats and 
inflicted less misery than the abuses of military service. There had 
been a militia in the country as far back as the time of the Mero- 
vingians, but the militia-service with which Turgot had to deal, only 
dated from 1726, Each parish was bound to supply its quota of men 
to this service, and the obligation was perhaps the most odious 
grievance, though not the most really mischievous, of all that then 
afflicted the realm. The hatred which it raised was due to no failure 
of the military spirit in the people. From Frederick the Great 
downwards, everybody was well aware that the disasters to France 
which had begun with the shameful defeat of Rossbach and ended 
with the loss of Canada in the west and the Indies in the east (1757 
—1763), were due to no want of valour in the common soldier. It 
was the generals, as Napoleon said fifty years afterwards, who were 
incapable and inept. And it was the ineptitude of the administra- 
tive chiefs that made the militia at once ineffective and abhorred. 
First, they allowed a great number of classified exemptions from the 
ballot. The noble, the tonsured clerk, the counsellor, the domestic 
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of noble, tonsured clerk, and counsellor, the eldest son of the lawyer 
and the farmer, the tax-collector, the schoolmaster, were all exempt. 
Hence the curse of service was embittered by a sense of injustice. 
This was one of the many springs in the old régime that fed the 
swelling and vehement stream of passion for social equality until, at 
length, when the day came, it made such short and furious work with 
the structure of envious partition between citizen and citizen. 

Again, by a curious perversity of official pedantry, the government 
insisted on each man who drew the black ticket in the abhorred 
lottery, performing his service in person. It forbade substitution. 
Under a modern system of universal military service, this is perfectly 
intelligible and just. But, as we have seen, military service was only 
made obligatory on those who were already ground down by hard- 
ships. As a consequence of this prohibition, those who were liable 
to be drawn lived in despair, and as no worse thing than the black 
ticket could possibly befall them, they had every inducement to run 
away from their own homes and villages. At the approach of the 
commissary of the government they fled into the woods and marshes, 
us if they had been pursued by the plague. This was a signal for a 
civil war on a small scale. Those who were left behind, and whose 
chance of being drawn was thus increased, hastened to pursue the 
fugitives with such weapons as came to their hands. In Limousin 
the country was constantly the scene of murderous disorders of this 
kind. What was worse, was not only that the land was infested by 
vagabonds and bad characters, but that villages became half depopu- 
lated, and the soil lost its cultivators. Finally, as is uniformly the 
case in the history of bad government, an unjust method produced a 
worthless machine. The mi/ice supplied as bad troops as the corvée 
supplied bad roads. The force was recruited from the lowest class of 
the population, and as soon as its members had learned a little drill, 
they were discharged and their places taken by raw batches sent at 
random by blind lot. 

Turgot proposed that a character both of permanence and 
locality should be given to the provincial force; that each parish 
or union of parishes should be required to raise a number of 
men; that these men should be left at home and in their own 
districts, and only called out for exercise for a certain time each 
year; and that they should be retained as a reserve force by a small 
payment. In this way, he argued that the government would secure 
a competent force, and by stimulating local pride and point of honour 
would make service popular instead of hateful. As the government 
was too weak and distracted to take up so important a scheme as 
this, Turgot was obliged to content himself by evading the existing 
regulations; and it is a curious illustration of the pliancy of 
Versailles, that he should have been allowed to do so openly and 
without official remonstrance. He permitted the victim of the ballot 
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to provide a voluntary substitute, and he permitted the parish to 
tempt substitutes by payment of a sum of money on enrolment. 
This may seem a very obvious course to follow; but no one who has 
tried to realise the strength and obstinacy of routine, will measure 
the service of a reformer by the originality of his ideas. In affairs of 
government, the priceless qualities are not merely originality of 
resource, but a sense for things that are going wrong and a sufli- 
ciently vigorous will to set them right. 

One general expression serves to describe this most important group 
of Turgot’s undertakings. The reader has probably already observed 
that what Turgot was doing, was to take that step which is one of the 
most decisive in the advance of a society to a highly organized indus- 
trial stage. He displaced imposts in kind, that rudest and most 
wasteful form of contribution to the public service, and established in 
their stead a system of money payments, and of having the work of 
the government done on commercial principles. Thus, as if it were 
not enough to tear the peasant away from the soil to serve in the 
militia, as if it were not enough to drag away the farmer and his 
cattle to the public highways, the reigning system struck a third blow 
at agriculture by requiring the people of the localities that happened 
to be traversed by a regiment on the march, to supply their waggons 
and horses and oxen for the purposes of military transport. In this 
case, it is true, a certain compensation in money was allowed, but 
how inadequate was this insignificant allowance, we may easily 
understand. The payment was only for one day, but the day’s 
march was often of many miles, and the oxen, which in Limousin 
mostly did the work of horses, were constantly seen to drop down 
dead in the roads. There was not only the day’s work. Often two, 
three, or five days were needed to reach the place of appointment, 
and for these days. not even the paltry twenty sous were granted. 
Nor could any payment of this kind recompense the peesant for the 
absence of his beasts of burden on the great days when he wanted to 
plough his fields, to carry the grain to the barns, or to take his pro- 
duce to market. The obvious remedy here, as in the corvées, was to 
have the transport effected by a contractor, and to pay him out of a 
rate levied on the persons liable. This was what Turgot ordered to 
be done. 

Of one other burden of the same species he relieved the cultivator. 
This unfortuuate being was liable to be called upon to collect, as well 
as to pay, the taxes. Once nominated, he became responsible for the 
amount at which his commune was assessed. If he did not produce 
the sum, he lost his liberty. If he advanced it from his own pocket, 
he lost at least the interest on the money. In collecting the money 
from his fellow taxpayers, he not only incurred bitter and incessant 
animosities, but, what was harder to bear, he lost the priceless time 
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of which his own land was only too sorely in need. In Limousin the 
luckless creature had a special disadvantage, for here the collector of 
the taille had also to collect the twentieths, and the twentieths were 
a tax for which even the privileged classes were liable. They, as 
might be supposed, cavilled, disputed, and appealed. The appeal lay 
to a sort of county board, which was composed of people of their own 
kind, and before which they too easily made out a plausible case 
against a clumsy collector, who more often than not knew neither 
how to read nor to write. Turgot’s reform of a system which was 
always harassing and often ruinous to an innocent individual, con- 
sisted in the creation of the task of collection into a distinct and per- 
manent office, exercised over districts sufficiently large to make the 
poundage, out of which the collectors were paid, an inducement to 
persons of intelligence and spirit to undertake the office as a profes- 
sion. However moderate and easy each of these reforms may seem 
by itself, yet anyone may see how the sum of them added to the 
prosperity of the land, increased the efficiency of the public service, 
and tended to lessen the grinding sense of injustice among the 
common people. 

Before proceeding to the most difficult of all Turgot’s administra- 
tive reforms, we may notice in passing his assiduity in watching 
for the smaller opportunities of making life easier to the people of 
his province. His private benevolence was incessant and marked. 
One case of its exercise carries our minds at a word into the very 
midst of the storm of fire which purified France of the evil and 
sordid elements, that now and for his life lay like a mountain of lead 
on all Turgot’s aims and efforts. A certain forage contractor at 
Limoges was ruined by the famine of 1770. He had a clever son, 
whom Turgot charitably sent to school, and afterwards to college, 
in Paris. The youth grew up to be the most eloquent and 
lazzling of the Girondins, the high-souled Vergniaud. It was 
not, however, in good works of merely private distinction that 
Turgot mostly exercised himself. In 1767 the district was infested 
by wolves. ‘The Intendant imposed a small tax for the purpose of 
providing rewards for the destruction of these tormentors, and in 
reading the minutes on the subject we are reminded of the fact, 
which was not without its significance when the peasants rose in 
vengeance on their lords two and twenty years later, that the 
dispersion of the hamlets and the solitude of the farms had made it 
customary for the people to go about with fire-arms, Besides 
encouraging the destruction of noxious beasts, Turgot did something 
for the preservation of beasts not noxious. ‘The first veterinary 
school in France had been founded at Lyons in 1762. To this he 
sent pupils from his province, and eventually he founded a similar 
school at Limoges. He suppressed a tax on cattle, which acted 
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prejudicially on breeding and grazing; and he introduced clover 
into the grass-lands. The potato had been unknown in Limousin. 
It was not common in any part of France; and perhaps this 
is not astonishing when we remember that the first field crop even in 
agricultural Scotland is supposed only to have been sown in the 
fourth decade of that century. People would not touch it, though 
the experiment of persuading them to cultivate this root had been 
frequently tried. In Limousin the people were even more obstinate 
in their prejudice than elsewhere. But Turgot persevered, knowing 
how useful potatoes would be in a land where scarcity of grain was 
so common. The ordinary view was that they were hardly fit for 
pigs, and that in human beings they would certainly cause leprosy. 
Some of the English Puritans would not eat potatoes because they 
are not mentioned in the bible, and that is perhaps no better a reason 
than the other. When, however, it was seen that the Intendant had 
the hated vegetable served every day at his own table, the opposi- 
tion grew more faint; men were at last brought to consent to use 
potatoes for their cattle, and after a time even for themselves. 

It need scarcely be said that among Turgot’s efforts for agricul- 
tural improvement, was the foundation of an agricultural society. 
This was the time when the passion. for provincial academies of all 
sorts was at its height. When we consider that Turgot’s society 
was not practical but deliberative, and what themes he proposed for 
discussion by it, we may believe that it was one of the less useful of 
his works. What the farmers needed was something much more 
directly instructive in the methods of their business, than could come 
of discussions as to the effects of indirect taxation on the revenues of 
landowners, or the right manner of valuing the income of land in the 
different hina of cult ivation. “In that most unlucky path of 
French exertion,” says Arthur Young, “this distinguished patriot 
was able to do nothing. This society does like other societies; they 
meet, converse, offer premiums, and publish nonsense. This is not 
of much consequence, for the people instead of reading their memoirs 
are not able to read at all. They can, however, see, and if a farm 
was established in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, 
something would be presented from which they might learn. I 
asked particularly if the members of this society had land in their 
own hands, and was assured that they had; but the conversation 
presently explained it. They had métayers round their country 
seats, and this was considered as farming their own lands, so that 
they assume something of a merit from the identical circumstance, 
which is the curse and ruin of the whole country.” 

The record of what Turgot did for manufacturing industry and 
commerce is naturally shorter than that of his efforts for the relief 
of the land and its cultivators. Inthe eyes of the modern economist, 

32 
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with his horror of government encouragement to industry, no matter 
in what time, place, or circumstance, some of Turgot’s actions will 
seem of doubtful wisdom. At Brives, for example, with all the 
authority of an Intendant, he urged the citizens to provide buildings 
for carrying on a certain manufacture which he and others thought 
would be profitable to the town; and as the money for the buildings 
did not come in very readily, he levied a rate both on the town and 
on the inhabitants of the suburbs. Ilis argument was that the new 
works would prove indirectly beneficial to the whole neighbourhood. 
He was not long, however, in finding out, as the authors of such a 
policy generally find out, how difficult it is to reconcile the interests 
of aided manufacturers with those of the taxpayers. It is charac- 
teristic, by the way, of the want of public spirit in the great nobles, 
that one of Turgot’s first difficulties in the affair was to defeat an unjust 
claim made by no less a personage than the Marshal de Noailles, to a 
piece of public land on which the proposed works were to be built. A 
more important industry in the history of Limoges sprang from the 
discovery, during Turgot’s tenure of office, of the china clay which 
has now made the porcelain of Limoges only second among the 
French potteries to that of Sévres itself. The modern pottery has 
heen developed since the close of the Revolution, which checked the 
establishments and processes that had been directed, encouraged, and 
supervised by Turgot. To his superior enlightenment in another 
part of the commercial field we owe one of the most excellent of 
Turgot’s pieces, his Memorial on Loans of Money. This plea for 
free trade in money has all the sense and liberality of the brightest 
side of the eighteenth century illumination. It was suggested by 
the following circumstance. At Angouléme four or five rogues 
associated together, and drew bills on one another. On these bills 
they borrowed money, the average rate of interest being from eight 
to ten per cent. When the bills fell due, instead of paying them, 
they laid informations against the lenders for taking more than the 
legal rate of interest. The lenders were ruined, persons who had 
money were afraid to make advances, bills were protested, com- 
mercial credit was broken, and the trade of the district was paralysed. 
Turgot prevailed upon the Council of State to withdraw the cases 
from the local jurisdiction; the proceedings against the lenders 
were annulled, and the institution of similar proceedings forbidden. 
This was a characteristic course. The royal government was 
generally willing in the latter half of the eighteenth century to 
redress a given case of abuse, but it never felt itself strong enough, 
or had leisure enough, to deal with the general source from which 
the particular grievance sprang. ‘Turgot’s Memorial is as cogent 
an exposure of the mischief of Usury Laws to the public pros- 
perity, as the more renowned pages either of Bentham or J. B. Say 
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on the same subject, and it has the merit of containing an explana- 
tion at once singularly patient and singularly intelligent, of the 
origin of the popular feeling about usury and its adoption by the 
legislator. 

After he had been eight years at his post, Turgot was called upon 
to deal with the harassing problems of a scarcity of food. In 1770 
even the maize and black grain and the chestnuts on which the 
people supported life failed almost completely, and the failure 
extended over two years. The scarcity very speedily threatened to 
become a famine, and all its conditions were exasperated by the 
unwisdom of the authorities, and the selfish rapacity of the landlords. 
It needed all the firmness and all the circumspection of which 
Turgot was capable, to overcome the difficulties which the strong 
forces of ignorance, prejudice, and greediness raised up against him. 

Hlis first battle was on an issue which is painfully familiar to our 
own Indian administrators at the present time. In 1764, an edict 
had been promulgated decreeing free trade in grain, not with 
foreign countries, but among the different provinces of the kingdom. 
This edict had not made much way in the minds either of the local 
officials or of the people at large, and the presence of famine mac. 
the free and unregulated export of food seem no better than « 
cruel and outrageous paradox. The parlement of Bordeaux at once 
suspended the edict of 1764. They ordered that all dealers in grain, 


farmers of land, owners of land, of whatever rank, quality, or condi- 
tion, should forthwith convey to the markets of their district “a 


sufficient quantity” of grain to provision the said markets. The same 


persons wére forbidden to sell either by wholesale or retail any por- 
tion of the said grain at their own granaries. Turgot at once 
procured from the Council at Versailles the proper instrument for 
checking this impolitic interference with the free circulation of 
grain, and he contrived this instrument in such conciliatory terms 
as to avoid any breach with the parlement, whose motives, for that 
matter, were respectable enough. In spite, however, of the action 
of the government, popular feeling ran high against free markets. 
Tumultuous gatherings of famishing men and women menaced the 
unfortunate grain-dealers. Waggoners engaged in carrying grain 
away from a place where it was cheaper, to another place where it 
was dearer, were violently arrested in their business, and terrified 
from proceeding. Hunger prevented people from discerning the 
unanswerable force of the argument that if the grain commanded a 
higher price somewhere else, that was a sure sign of the need there 
being more dire. The local officials were as hostile as their humbler 
neighbours. At the town of Turenne, they forbade grain to be taken 
away, and forced the owners of it to sell it on the spot at the market 
rate. At the town of Angouléme the lieutenant of police took upon 
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himself to order that all the grain destined for Limousin should be 
unloaded and stored at Angouléme. Turgot brought a heavy hand to 
bear on these breakers of administrative discipline, and readily 
procured such sanction as his authority needed from the Council. 
One of the most interesting of the measures to which Turgot 
resorted in meeting the destitution of the country was the establish- 
ment of the Charitable Workshops. Some of the advocates of the 
famous National Workshops of 1848 have appealed to this example 
of the austere patriot for a sanction to their own economic policy. 
It is not clear that the logic of the Socialist is here more remorseless 
than usual: if the State may set up workshops to aid people who 
are short of food because the harvest has failed, why should it not 
do the same when people are short of food because trade is bad, 
work scarce, and wages intolerably low ? Of course Turgot’s answer 
would have been that remorseless logic is the most improper instru- 
ment in the world for a business of rough expedients, such as 
government is. There is a vital difference in practice between 
opening a public workshop in the exceptional emergency of a famine, 
and keeping public workshops open as a normal interference with 
the free course of industrial activity. For the moment the principle 
may appear to be the same, but in reality the application of the prin- 
ciple means in the latter case the total disorganization of industry ; 
in the former it means no more than a temporary breach of the 
existing principles of organization, with a view to its speedier 
revival. To invoke Turgot as a dabbler in Socialism because 
he opened ateliers de charité, is as unreasonable as it would be 
to make an English minister who should suspend the Bank 
Charter Act in a crisis, into the champion of an inconvertible paper 
currency. Turgot always regarded the sums paid in his works, not 
as wages, but as alms. All that he urged was that “the best and 
most useful kind of alms consists in providing means for earning 
them.” To prevent the workers from earning aid with as little 
trouble to themselves as possible, he recommended payment by the 
piece and not by the day. To check workers from flocking in from 
their regular employments, he insisted on the wages being kept 
below the ordinary rate, and he urged the propriety of driving as 
sharp bargains as possible in fixing the price of the piece of work. 
To prevent the dissipation of earnings at the tavern, he paid not in 
money, but in leathern tokens, that were only current in exchange 
for provisions. All these regulations mark a wide gulf between the 
economist of 1770 and the Socialist of 1848. Nobody was sterner 
than Turgot against beggars, the inevitable scourge of every 
country where the evils of vicious economic arrangements are 
aggravated by the mischievous views of the Catholic clergy, first, as 
to the duties of promiscuous almsgiving, and second, as to the 
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virtue of improvident marriages. In 1614 the States General had 
been for hanging all mendicants, and Colbert had sent them to the 
galleys. Turgot was less rigorous than that, but he would not suffer 
his efforts for the economic restoration of his province to be thwarted 
by the influx of these devouring parasites, and he sent every beggar 
on whom hands could be laid to prison. 

The story of the famine in Limousin brings to light some instruc- 
tive facts as to the temper of the lords and rich proprictors on the 
eve of the changes that were to destroy them. Turgot had been 
specially anxious that as much as possible of what was necessary for 
the relief of distress should be done by private persons. He knew 
the straits of the government. He knew how hard it would be to 
extract from it the means of repairing a deficit in his own finances. 
Accordingly he invited the landowners, not merely to contribute 
sums of money in return for the public works carried on in their 
neighbourhood, but also by way of providing employment to their 
indigent neighbours, to undertake such works as they should find 
convenient on their own estates, The response was disappointing. 
“ The districts,” he wrote in 1772, “where I have works on foot, do 
not give me reason to hope for much help on the side of the 
generosity of the nobles and the rich landowners. The Prince de 
Noubise is so far the only person who has given anything for the 
works that have been executed in his duchy.” Nor was abstinence 
from generosity the worst part of this failure in public spirit. The 
same nobles and landowners who refused to give, did not refuse to 
take away. Most of them proceeded at once to dismiss their 
métayers, the people who farmed their lands in consideration of a 
fixed proportion of the produce. Turgot, in an ordinance of admi- 
rable gravity, remonstrated against this harsh and impolitic proceed- 
ing. He pointed out that the unfortunate wretches thus stripped 
of every resource, would have to leave the district, abandoning their 
wives and children to the charity of villages that were already over- 
burdened with the charge of their own people. ‘To cast this 
additional load on the villages was all the more unjust, because the 
owners of land had been exempted from one-half of the taxes levied 
on the owners of other property, exactly because the former were 
expected to provide for their own peasants. It was a claim less of 
humanity than of bare justice, that the landowners should do some- 
thing for men with whom their relations had been so close as to be 
almost domestic, and to whose hard toil their masters owed all that 
they possessed. Asa mere matter of self-interest, moreover, apart 
alike from both justice and humanity, the death or flight of the 
labourers would leave the proprietors helpless when the next good 
season came, and for want of hands the land would be doomed to 
barrenness for years to come, to the grievous detriment no less of 
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the landowners than of the whole people of the realm. Accordingly, 
Turgot ordered all those who had dismissed their métayers to take 
them back again, and he enacted generally that all proprietors, of 
whatever quality or condition, and whether privileged or not, should 
be bound to keep and support until the next harvest all the labourers 
who had been on their land in the previous October, as well women 
and children as men. 

Turgot’s policy in this matter is more instructive as to the social 
state of France, than it may at first sight appear. At first sight we 
ure astonished to find the austere economist travelling so far from 
the orthodox path of free contract as to order a landowner to furnish 
at his own cost subsistence for his impoverished tenants. But 
the truth is that the métayer was not a free tenant in the sense 
which we attach to the word. “ Jn Limousin,” says Arthur Young, 
“ the métayers are considered as little better than menial servants.” And 
it is not going beyond the evidence to say that they were even 
something lower than menial servants ; they were really a kind of 
serf-caste. They lived in the lowest misery. More than half of 
them were computed to be deeply in debt to the proprietors. In 
many cases they were even reduced every year to borrow from their 
landlord before the harvest came round such coarse bread of mixed 
rye and barley as he might choose to lend them. What Turgot 
therefore had in his mind was no relation of free contract, though it 
was that legally, but a relation which partly resembled that of a 
feudal lord to his retainers, and partly—as Sir Henry Maine has 
hinted—that of a planter to his negroes. It is less surprising, then, 
that he should have enforced some of the responsibilities of the lord 
and the planter. 

The nobles had resort to a still more indefensible measure than the 
expulsion of their mélaycrs, Most of the lands in the Generality of 
Limoges were charged with dues in kind payable to the lords. As 
the cultivators had for the most part no grain even for their own 
bread, they naturally had no grain for the lord’s dues. The lords 
then insisted on payment in cash, and they insisted on estimating 
this payment at the famine price of the grain. Most of them were 
really as needy as they were idle and proud, and nothing is so inor- 
dinately grasping as the indigence of class-pride, The effect of 
their proceedings now was to increase their revenue fourfold and five- 
fold, out of public calamity and universal misery. And unfortunately 
the liability of the cultivators in a given manor was solidaire ; they 
were jointly and severally responsible, and the effect of this was that 
even those who were in circumstances to pay the quadrupled dues, 
were ruined and destroyed without mercy in consequence of having 
also to pay the quadrupled dues of their beggared neighbours. 
Turgot arrested this odious process by means of an old and forgotten 
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decree, which he prevailed upon the parlement of Bordeaux to revive 
in good and due form, to the effect that the arrears of dues in kind 
for 1769 should be paid at the market price of grain when the dues 
were payable ; that is, before the scarcity had declared itself. 

When we consider the grinding and extortionate spirit thus shown 
in face of a common calamity, we may cease to wonder at the ferocity 
with which, when the hour struck, the people tore away privilege, 
distinction, and property itself from classes that had used all three 
only to ruin the land and crush its inhabitants into the dust. And 
the moment that the lord had thus transformed himself into a mere 
creditor, and a creditor for goods delivered centuries ago, and long 
since consumed and forgotten, then it was certain that, if political 
circumstances favoured the growing economic sentiment, there would 
be heard again the old ery of the Roman plebs for an agrarian law 
and nove tabule, Nay, something was heard that is amazingly like 
the ery of the modern Irish peasant. In 1774 Turgot was 
promoted to be a minister at Versailles. In 1776 he had become 
hateful to the clergy, to the parlement of Paris, to the nobles, and 
to the Queen. Ife was displaced by a court intrigue, in which Marie 
Antoinette was the most active instrument. Just before his fall two 
noteworthy incidents happened. A certain Marquisde Vibraye threw 
into prison a peasant who refused to pay the droit de cens. Im- 
mediately between thirty and forty peasants came to the rescue, 
armed themselves, besieged the chateau, took it and sacked it, and 
drove the Marquis de Vibraye away in terror. Still more sig- 
nificant is the second incident, which happened shortly after. A 
relative of the Duke ef Mortemart, shooting on his property, was 
attacked by peasants who insisted that he shotld cease his sport. 
They treated him with much brutality, and even threatened to fire 
at him and his attendants, “ claiming to be free masters of their lands.” 
Hlere was the main root of the great French Revolution. <A fair 
consideration of the details of such an undertaking as Turgot’s admi- 
nistration of Limousin helps us to understand two things : first, that 
all the ideas necessary for the pacific transformation of French. 
society were there in the midst of it; second, that the system of 
privilege had fostered such a spirit in one class, and the reaction 
against the inconsiderate manifestation of that spirit was so violent 
in the other class, that good political ideas wore vain and inapplicable. 

Eprror. 
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THE CHURCH CRISIS: A PARALLEL AND CONTRAST. 


In the year 1877 the Rev. Arthur Tooth, a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England, refused to obey the order of the 
Court of Arches with reference to religious services in his church at 
Hatcham, and was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

In and before the year 1843, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Guthrie, and 
many other less known ministers and members of the Established 
Church of Scotland, repeatedly and publicly refused to obey the 
order of the Supreme Law Court in Scotland with reference to 
Church regulations in their own and other presbyteries; and, 
besides so becoming liable to imprisonment, they took what they 
confessed and proclaimed to be the first step to disestablishment of 
their Church. 

Wherein are the two cases alike ? And in what do they differ ? 


1. They were both cases of disobedience to the law, and we must 
throw aside in dealing with this the specialty that the Hatcham 
case and others arose upon a question of public worship and church 
services—postures, ceremonies, and symbols. Questions of this sort 
arose between Church and State in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century ; but no such case occurred in the conflict before 1843. 
What happened then resulted almost exclusively from the right and 
alleged duty of the Church to choose and ordain its own ministers. 
No doubt this involved a religious service, but the service was per- 
fectly valid with “maimed rites,” and elsewhere than in church. To 
Churchmen in Scotland the church in each parish was “ the congre- 
gation of faithful men,” and if the orders of the civil court could 
have been confined to the ecclesiastical building they would willingly 
have abandoned that to its regulation. They would no doubt have 
considered the action of the court, even with regard to the church 
edifice, an outrage, but they would have held themselves as good 
citizens bound to submit to it. Great prominence is given to this in 
‘he Claim of Rights of the General Assembly laid before Parliament 
th eit 2 but it was brought out, perhaps, even more effectively in a 
fold, outb.speech of Dr. Guthrie with reterence to the Strathbogie 
the liability y,,that case seven ministers who had avowed their inten- 
were jointly an@ the Act of Assembly of 1834, and to “ intrude’ 
even those who weProtesting congregation, were suspended by the 
were ruined and deg. functions—not, of course, from their stipends. 
also to pay the quac made it necessary that provision should be 
Turgot arrested this 0¢ for the exercise of spiritual functions in the 
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o 
parishes by others, and ministers were authorised by the Church to 
preach and “dispense ordinances” there. In the usual case such a 
duty would have fallen to the other members of that remote pres- 
bytery, and to such assistants as they might procure. But it was 
known that the service might involve a danger to which it would be 
ungenerous to expose young and unknown men, and the Commission 
of Assembly deputed some of the foremost men in the Church to 
take the post of honour. When Mr. Guthrie went down to Strath- 
bogie in February, 1840, he was met by an “extended interdict,” 
forbidding the ministers sent down by the Commission from preach- 
ing, not merely, as had already been intimated to them, in the 
churches or churchyards, but in any building whatever, or even in 
the open air, within these parishes. “To that interdict,” said 
Guthrie, ‘as regards civil matters, I gave implicit obedience ;” but 
he did so by hurrying from one parish to another and preaching 
everywhere in the face of it. 


‘‘ The interdict forbade me, under penalty of the Calton Hill Jail, to preach 
the gospel in the parish churches of Strathbogie. I said, the parish churches 
are stone and lime, and belong to the State; I will not intrude there. It 
forbade me to preach the gospel in the school-houses. I said, the school-houses 
are stone and lime, and belong to the State; I will not intrude there. It 
forbade me to preach in the churchyard ;-and I said, the dust of the dead is the 
State’s, and I will not intrude there.!. But when these lords of Session forbade 
me to preach my Master’s blessed gospel and offer salvation to sinners any- 
where in that district under the arch of heaven, I put the interdict under my 
feet, and I preached the gospel.” * 


Preaching the gospel in Strathbogie, however, was no part of 
Dr. Guthrie’s duty, unless he had been specially appointed to it; but 
interdicts were launched also in abundance against the ordinary 
ordination and induction of ministers—some called from other Pres- 
byterian communions, and some elected by the people, but not 
chosen by the patron—whose right as such had been sustained 
by the Church courts, but denied by the law. These orders were, 
as a rule, simply disobeyed. But an interdict is an order not to do a 
thing. Was the Scotch Church, like Mr. Tooth, held bound to do 
anything positively ? The courts beyond the Tweed do not use the . 
English mandamus, but in the most important of these cases they 
not only found the Church courts bound to admit to the holy 
ministry a patron’s nominee, but they “decerned and ordained”’ 
them to do it. And these orders, too, were disobeyed. In 
both cases it was disobedience of the civil law, as uttered by 
its recognised interpreters. Sometimes it was statute law. In 
Mr Tooth’s case the ecclesiastical details even of worship are 


(1) Another distinction here. There never has been any Guibord case or Burial)» 
Bill question in Scotland. 
(2) “ Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D.,” vol. ii, p. 18. 
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regulated by the Act of Uniformity and the amending Acts, ex- 
plained now by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 
the Scotch Patronage cases, as the Lord Justice-Clerk put it, the 
matters of rule and discipline regulated by Parliament were “‘strictly 
ecclesiastical, and to be exercised by the Presbytery in their eccle- 
siastical capacity. Yet the obligation to perform the duty is statu- 
tory. Statute imposes the duty on the Church courts of the 
Establishment. Their refusal to perform the ecclesiastical duty is 
a violation of a statute—therefore a civil wrong to the parties 
injured—therefore cognisable by courts of law—therefore a wrong 
for which the ecclesiastical persons are answerable to law.” In 
others the question, equally ecclesiastical, was held to be regulated 
by no particular statute, but by ancient and consuetudinary laws, 
or by the statutes establishing the Church. How far the Church 
consented to such statutes or law, and how far without its consent 
statute or civil law could be enforced in the Church region, came 
soon to be the great question which swallowed up every other. But 
in the meantime the orders of court proceeded upon the law declared 
to exist. 

2. And in both cases the parties, by disobeying the orders of 
court, made themselves liable to the same punishment. It is true 
that in Scotland no one got actually into gaol. But that was owing 
to the leniency or prudence of the court. The leading case of 
enforcement is known as that of Lethendy. Here a presbytery 
had ordained a man according to the rule recently laid down by the 
Church, because he was the choice of the people, but contrary to the 
law as to patrons, still more recently affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
On the 14th of June, 1839, the eight members of presbytery were 
ordered to appear at the bar of the court. They did so, and 
attempted to explain that they had strictly limited themselves to 
matters spiritual or ecclesiastical. The court deliberated. Five of 
the judges, it is understood, voted for a sentence of imprisonment ; 
six for the more lenient measure of a rebuke '—the rebuke, of 
course, being recorded as a real though a merciful punishment. It 
was accordingly delivered to the eight culprits by the Lord Presi- 
dent with great dignity and energy, but with no effect whatever 
upon the Church or the country ; and as the ministers accused had 
borne themselves previously with much modesty and simplicity, and 
were confessedly supported by the superior Church courts, it was 
felt that the court could not wisely take a stronger step. Again, in 
the case of Strathbogie, formerly mentioned, Dr. Candlish, then a 
brilliant young preacher, had been among the delegates appointed 

(1) Some of the six could scarcely do otherwise ; they probably held that the clergy- 
men before them were in the right and the court in the wrong. Lords Cockburn, 


Jeffrey, Moncrieff, Fullerton, and Glenlee were on that side. See Cockburn’s racy 
“Journal” (Edinburgh, 1874) on this subject, passim. 
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by the Church to preach, notwithstanding the interdict. Shortly 
after, the chair of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh 
having become vacant, he was nominated to it by the Government 
of Lord Melbourne. Lord Aberdeen, then in opposition, saw his 
opportunity, and rising in the House of Lords before the commission 
was issued, he pointed out that this honour was bestowed on one who 
was actually a violator of the law. Lord Normanby, on the part of 
the Government, yielded, and the appointment was quashed. No 
further penalty followed, Lord Aberdeen explaining that it was his 
own influence with the incumbents suspended by the Church, but 
protected by the court, that had prevented their applying for the 
enforcement of actual imprisonment. But the legal position was 
exactly expressed by Lord Aberdeen, when he said, in words which 
had an unfortunate effect in Edinburgh when the report came down 
there, but which were strictly true, “This reverend gentleman, this 
Professor of Biblical Criticism, if dealt with by the court in the same 
way as any other person, would be immediately sent to prison, and 
in the Calton Jail he would have leisure to compose his first syllabus 
of lectures!” But in a third case actual punishment was inflicted, 
and that in very peculiar circumstances. It was on the 26th May, 
1843. The Disruption had already occurred. Nearly five hundred 
ministers had thrown up their benefices or positions, and were pre- 
paring with their families to “leave the manse.” But before this 
happened several of them had been ordered to attend the court as 
interdict-breakers, and on this day they did so. Some of them were 
“‘quoad sacra ministers,’ charged with having sat in the previous 
General Assembly of 1842, against the orders of court, but in obedi- 
ence to the ruling of that assembly itself; for the Scottish Assembly 
or Convocation (like the House of Commons) claimed the right of 
regulating its own membership. Against these ministers no com- 
plaint was insisted on. They had given up all the status and the 
hopes of establishment, and it was thought cruel to add even a small 
infliction to the loss of their worldly all. But another party did 
not so escape. These were some ministers and elders who had 
carried out the theory of popular election and the new Church 
orders in the parish of Marnoch, by settling a minister whom the 
people had called. They were now ordered to the bar, the nominee 
of the patron refusing, even at the desire of the court, to withdraw 
the complaint. Their explanation, Lord Cockburn says,’ was that 
their ordination vows bound them in such matters to prefer obedi- 
ence to the Church to obedience to the civil power, “ but that in 
order to avoid the claims of inconsistent duties hereafter, they had 
withdrawn from the Establishment.’ Most of them were poor men; 
and the ministers were now utterly destitute; but the act they had 


(1) “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 29. 
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done was one conspicuously against the now victorious law. Lord 
Jeffrey was for a mere rebuke, and Lord Fullerton, a still greater 
lawyer than the brilliant Edinburgh Reviewer, agreed with him. 
But this was what had been sufficient on the first occasion of disobe- 
dience, and these judges had always favoured the Church view. The 
opinion of the chief of the court prevailed, and each of the culprits 
was fined £5, and ordered, with a “not unkind rebuke,’’ to pay the 
expenses of the other side as well as their own. 

3. But the great point of resemblance between the two cases lies 
in the fact that the parties disobeying the law founded alike upon 
the alleged independence of the Church on the State in spiritual 
matters, and claimed a right to be free from the orders of the secular 
courts not in extreme, but in all, “ spiritual”? cases. The question 
in Mr. Tooth’s case became admittedly not one of ritual, or aesthetics, 
or symbols, or mere rites and ceremonies. The resolutions of the 
Church Union, published the day after Lord Penzance had pro- 
nounced the incumbent of St. James to be contumacious, founded 
upon the “ constitutional independence of the Church of England in 
things spiritual ; ” the increasing encroachments upon that inde- 
pendence since 1849 by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
being narrated rather as the occasion of falling back upon the con- 
stitutional ground, which is done in the following terms :— 


‘1. That the English Church Union, while it distinctly and expressly 
acknowledges the authority of all courts legally constituted in regard to all 


matters temporal, denies that the secular power has authority in matters purely 
spiritual. 

*©2, That any court which is bound to frame its decisions in accordance 
with the judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or any 
other secular court, does not possess any spiritual authority with respect to 
such decisions. That suspension « sacris being a purely spiritual act, the 
English Church Union is prepared to support any priest not guilty of a moral 


or canonical offence who refuses to recognise a suspension issued by such 
a court.” 


The first of these propositions is very much that maintained by 
the Church of Scotland before 1843, though it defined the “tem- 
poral” things abandoned to the civil court more explicitly, and 
probably enlarged their sphere. “As to all temporalities conferred 
by the State upon the Church, and as to all civil consequences 
attached by law to the decisions of Church courts in matters 
spiritual,” says the Claim of Right of 1842, the great historical docu- 
ment on this subject,’ “this Church hath ever admitted and doth 
admit the determinations of the secular tribunals to be exclusive and 
ultimate, as she hath ever given and inculcated implicit obedience 


(1) It will be found published not only in the “Standards of the F'reo Church,”’ but 
in the “ Memoir of Dr. Chalmors,” by Dr. Hedin (vol. iv.), and in the “'Ten Years’ 
Conflict,” by Dr. Buchanan (vol, ii.), 
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thereto.” But in matters purely spiritual, or even properly ecclesi- 
astical, as distinguished from the above, the Scotch Church “claimed 
as of right ” to be free from the “ secular power.” As to the second 
resolution of the Church Union, Scotland had of course nothing to 
do with the question whether the Privy Council or the Court of 
Arches is a secular court. In Scotland there were no ambiguities 
as to the nature of the courts. This matter therefore came up there 
far more simply. The question whether a confessedly purely 
ecclesiastical court, such as the General Assembly, was ‘“ bound 
to frame its decisions in accordance” with the judgments of a 
confessedly civil court—the Court of Session or the House of 
Lords—was the real cause of the disruption of 1845. Bus it 
was only in a certain class of cases that this claim either arose 
on the one hand, or was rejected on the other, in Scotland. The 
lav courts in Scotland never perform spiritual acts themselves, 
and do not ordinarily interfere with the administration of Church 
matters. What the classes of cases were in which at that time they 
did exceptionally interfere is not very easy to state. They sometimes 
claimed a right to do so in all cases in which the civil rights of indi- 
viduals were injured by the ecclesiastical procedure, and this was the 
line to which the party favourable to them within the Church com- 
mitted themselves. But this would have warranted interference 
with every Church act whatever of which any one complained. 
They sometimes restricted it to cases where the law, whether statu- 
tory or consuetudinary, had regulated or restricted Church action. 
But to the last it was doubtful how far the Scotch civil courts 
would claim to interfere. What was not left doubtful—what they 
did unquestionably claim and enforce—was the general principle, that 
whenever they chose to take the unusual course of interfering, the 
ecclesiastical courts should be bound, even contrary to their own 
judgment as to what was right, to “ frame their decisions in accord- 
ance”? with the civil order or reversal, and to carry that out in 
spiritualibus. And this the Church point-blank refused to do. It 
was therefore in Scotland a constitutional rather than an administra- 
tive question, turning upon the right of the State to be obeyed by 
the Church when it chooses to interfere with Church matters, rather 
than on the amount of actual interference. But this is precisely the 
way in which it has been dealt with by Mr. Tooth, and in which it 
has been formulated by the Church Union. 

So far the position of Mr, Tooth and his sympathizers is the 
same with that of the representatives of the Church of Scotland 
before 1843. Now for the diflerences. 


The differences in detail, local, legal, historical, and ecclesiastical, 
are innumerable. It may be wise, therefore, to confine ourselves to 
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three, which, though not the most obvious or picturesque, are con- 
stitutionally and practically the most important. 

1. The argument for the legal independence of the Church of 
England (in the sense claimed by the Church Union) is very much 
harder to maintain than was that for the independence in the same 
sense of the Church of Scotland. I do not say it is absolutely impos- 
sible or hopeless. But the difficulty, in comparison with the other, 
is enormous. Take only the question of the supremacy of the-Crown 
over the Church. In Scotland, when Presbytery was abolished by 
Charles IT., an act was passed asserting the royal supremacy in eccle- 
siastical causes. But in 1690, the first of the acts by which the Kirk 
was. restored especially repealed it as inconsistent with the new 
arrangements. I need not recall the English statutes, Church 
articles, and resolutions of Convocation on the other side. But 
the distinction between the two countries plainly gave an immense 
advantage to those who, in Scotland, complained of encroach- 
ments by the civil courts. In a country where the sovereign has 
solemnly repudiated a claim to supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
it was not easy to see how any of his courts could possess it. 
In a country where such a claim is solemnly made by the sovereign 
and admitted by the Church, the difficulty rather is to see how 
any court in which the sovereign is supposed to preside, may not 
become the court in which he chooses to exercise his jurisdiction in 
causes ecclesiastical. The selection or creation of such a court may 
be an act of folly, or even of oppression. But it is hard to see how 
it can be outside the civil power, or fundamentally unconstitutional. 
In Scotland, again, such a court as the Court of Arches, with its 
mixture of powers, would be held to be at best a monster. There 
the courts of the Crown are purely civil and secular, though in 1843 
it was decided that they have a certain authority over the courts of 
the Church, which, again, have no coercive power whatever. But 
they never enforced their judgments by supplanting the Church 
courts, or putting themselves into their place. They ordered the 
Church courts to obey, and enforced it partly by issuing interdicts 
guarded by fine and imprisonment, and by granting civil actions 
of damages; and partly by refusing to recognise them, so long 
as they disobeyed, as courts ecclesiastical at all. Of course this 
was, in a very important sense, an assertion and exercise of 
supremacy. But the word was avoided by the majority of the 
bench, except in the final necessities of argument. And a powerful 
minority of judges maintained to the last that, by the statutory 
constitution of the Kirk, the spiritual courts, elected by the 
Church, were equally judges in such matters with the civil courts, 
appointed by the Crown; that when they differed, neither was bound 
to obey the other, but while the judgments of the one controlled the 
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spiritualia, those of the other regulated all temporalities, until the 
dead-lock should be terminated by arrangement between Church and 
State. The High Church party in England is not likely to maintain 
a position like this—at least not in the courts of law. The view of 
Dr. Pusey and his friends seems rather to be that, while the Church 
did, rightly or wrongly, give in early days a certain supreme or 
supereminent authority to the king and his courts, it did so in dif- 
ferent circumstances from the present. It received, or thought it 
received, guarantees that the supreme power, though perhaps a 
secular power in itself, should always be connected loyally with the 
Church. These guarantees, under the modern rule of Parliament, 
have come to nothing, and the alleged duty of the Church now is to 
strive for the independence which it has unfortunately lost. The 
position of the Kirk in Scotland was that its original independence, 
as guaranteed by ancient statutes, had never been lost. The position 
may have been right or wrong, but it made an enormous difference 
in the demerit of individual resistance and disobedience to the new 
(or newly declared) law. 

2. A second equally important distinction is this. Mr. Tooth and 
the Scotch divines equally disobeyed the law. But in Scotland the 
refusal to obey was with the approval, and indeed under the express 
authority, of the Church. When the Perthshire Presbytery were 
threatened with imprisonment at the bar of the Edinburgh Court, 
their answer was, “ We acted in obedience to the superior Church 
judicatories, to which, in matters spiritual, we are subordinate, and 
to which, at ordination, we vowed obedience.”” When Dr. Candlish 
and Dr. Guthrie broke the Strathbogie interdict, they did it under 
the direct orders of the Commission of the General Assembly. And 
when the Claim of Right of 1842 was laid before Parliament and 
the Crown, it was issued on behalf of the Church of Scotland by the 
General Assembly of that Church, gathering up the principles which, 
during a ten years’ struggle, it had affirmed and inculeated upon its 
whole presbyteries and ministers, in response to those which were 
laid down for it by a majority of the court. The relation of the 
General Assembly of the Scotch Kirk to its ministers is not at all 
more authoritative, to say the least, than that of the bishop (especially 
on a High Church view of Episcopalianism) to the clergyman in his 
diocese. But Mr. Tooth is in this matter against his bishop, and there- 
fore against his Church in so far as a bishop may represent it to a 
clergyman. And it is not supposed that the Bishop of Rochester 
occupies in this matter any exceptional position, or that the bishops in 
general are much more favourable than he to the claim made to be 
independent of the courts which at present adjudicate for the Church 
of England. Now this point of difference between Scotland and Eng- 
land is by no means to be confounded with the last. The original 
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constitution of the Church is one thing: its present and active 
authority another. Some High Churchmen maintain, with great 
courage and ability, that the Church of England never, at the 
Reformation or at any other time, gave up its independence into 
the hand of the State, or consented to the supremacy of statute or of 
secular tribunals. It is hard enough to maintain that as a matter 
of history and of antiquarianism. But it would be another and a 
more hopeless position to maintain at present that the Church, whether 
or notin 1530 it formally abandoned such rights, now positively claims 
them on behalf of its clergy, and interposes its authority between its 
ministers and the courts of law. The history of the Scottish Church 
has been such as to illustrate both positions. In the last century, 
while never formally abandoning its ancient Claim of Right, it practi- 
cally lent itself to the usurpations of civil statute, and forced its own 
members to submit also. Many refused, and seceded not only from 
the State, but from the majority of the Church, protesting that they 
were really the party who adhered to its principles. In the year 
1833 the case had wholly changed. The initiative in this case was 
taken by the General Assembly. The collision with the law followed 
directly upon regulations which it passed for carrying out what it 
held to be a “ fundamental law ” of the Church ; and the actings of 
particular ministers and judicatories were not only founded upon this 
precedent, but were sustained and approved by general proclamations 
and particular orders issued from time to time by the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court. On the whole matter of Church authority the 
English case and the Scotch cases present not only a difference, but 
a contrast. 

3. The third great point of difference is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, for it deals with the future policy as well as the present facts. 
Disobedience to the law in certain cases was preached as a right and 
duty of conscience. But it was never asserted as a permanent right 
on the part of an Established Church of Scotland. It was presented 
as an unfortunate temporary or intermediate necessity, justified by 
the fact that matters were in a revolutionary state and approaching « 
crisis. Some of Mr. Tooth’s sympathizers and supporters seem 
rather to regard refusal to obey as the proper and regular means of 
remedying wrongs of administration which trench on Church rights. 
They contemplate a relation of the State to the Church which may 
almost be defined as despotism tempered by martyrdoms. The Kirk 
has also had its martyrdoms, but it has never allowed itself to 
regard despotism, even thus tempered, as a constitution under which 
it was admissible for it to exist. On the other hand, the Church’s 
claim to independence of the State implied a capacity to exist in 
separation from the State, and that capacity of course carried with it 
a duty to separate from the State if a necessity in conscience should 
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arise. Disestablishment thus became for a Church the test in the 
last resort of spiritual independence. It was bound to be inde- 
pendent, if it could, even as an Established Church, and in connection 
with the State: but if that was impossible, it was bound to separate. 
And plainly, such a theory and constitution involved a duty on the 
part of the Church to its members. It could not suffer them to be 
brought one after another into collision with the law while it took 
no responsibility—least of all when the collision and suffering were 
produced by their individually asserting the rights of the Church asa 
whole. Matters must be brought to a point, and the whole question 
of independence in establishment finally decided. Accordingly, as 
early as 1838, the General Assembly, in response to declarations from 
the Bench that Parliament was the temporal Head of the Church, 
issued a “ Declaration of Independence,” in which it pledged itself to 
its members to maintain its endangered rights. Now this was before 
any individual case of conflict or collision had occurred—before any 
interdict and any disobedience. Consequently every particular case 
as it came up afterwards was viewed as a branch of an already 
declared conflict between the Church and State (if the State should 
adopt the view laid down in its courts), and as an incident in a 
rapidly converging crisis. And in consequence of this no one 
thought of seceding from the Church, as in the previous century, or 
of the conflict terminating otherwise than by a settlement of the whole 
constitutional question. And that constitutional question was fast 
ripened by both parties. The Bench devoted themselves to it in a 
series of broadening judgments, prepared with the greatest delibera- 
tion and delivered with the greatest solemnity. The Church and its 
assemblies pleaded before them till the House of Lords, the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, rejected and violently resented their persistence. 
But when this was done, were they not bound to leave the Establish- 
ment ? By no means, on Scotch principles. The question was a 
question between the Church and the State, not simply between 
the Church and the courts. The latter indeed did a great deal to: 
precipitate the inevitable conclusion. President Hope, the head of 
the Supreme Court, had already said from the bench :— 


“‘T wish to speak with all respect of tho General Assembly, of which body 
I was for so long a period a member ; but if any other body of men, or if any 
individuals had done what they haye done, I should feel constrained to 
designate their conduct as profligate. The Prosbytery of Auchtorarder came 
to this court and pleaded here, Judgment went against them. The General 
Assembly sanctioned and directed an appeal to the House of Lords. . . . But 
the decision of the House of Lords affirmed tho decision of this court, and then 
these same Church courts absolutely refuse to give obedience to the judgment. 
To conduct like this I have already given its appropriate designation. In point 
of candour and fairness it is no better than the old shuflle, ‘Odds I win, ovens 
you loge,’”’ 

3p 2 
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The lash of these words fell upon some men who were making 
preparations to lose their benefices rather than comply with 
them, and upon others who were preparing to submit. But 
from the first the former class had contemplated that this was 
a question which could not be settled merely by the House of 
Lords or the Law Courts. These organs of the State had indeed 
pronounced decisions which both they and the Church recog- 
nised as founded upon a denial of its independence. But the 
State itself —the Legislature and the Crown — might choose to 
reverse these decisions. It might affirm that independence of the 
Church which its courts had denied—might do so, either by a 
declaratory statute as to the past, or by an enacting statute as to the 
future. In any case the Scotch Church held that in such a matter 
it could only transact with the supreme power of the State: accord- 
ingly the claim, declaration, and protest of the Church of Scotland, 
moved by Dr. Chalmers, was adopted by the Assembly. After an 
historical and argumentative preamble, it makes the following 
“ Claim of Right :”— 


‘Therefore the General Assembly, while, as above set forth, they fully 
recognise the absolute jurisdiction of the civil courts in relation to all matters 
whatsoever of a civil nature, and especially in relation to all the temporalities 
conferred by the State upon the Church, and the civil consequences attached 
by law to the decisions, in matters spiritual, of the Church courts, do, in name 
and on behalf of this Church and of the nation and people of Scotland, and 
under the sanction of the several statutes and the Treaty of Union hereinbefore 
recited, claim, as of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, 
government, discipline, rights, and privileges according to law, especially for 
the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people; and that she shall be pro- 
tected therein from the foresaid unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in their Christian und con- 
stitutional rights and liberties. 

‘*And they declare that they cannot, in accordance with the Word of God, 
the authorized and ratified standards of this Church, and the dictates of their 
consciences, intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations, or carry on the 
government of Christ’s Church subject to the coercion attempted by the Court 
of Session as before set forth; and that, at the risk and hazard of suffering 
tho loss of the secular benefits conferred by the State and the public advan- 
tages of an Establishment, they must, as by God’s grace they will, refuse so to 
do; for, highly as they estimate these, they cannot put them in competition 
with the inalienable liberties of a church of Christ.” 


This document was at once laid before the Crown, through her 
Majesty’s ministers, and brought under the consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament. A shower of interdicts was in the meantime 
issued, but the duty of refusal to obey them, while the question of 
remaining in establishment was being decided, was of course plainer 
than before. But all hope of relief rapidly passed away. Sir Robert 
Peel had been placed in power by a Conservative reaction, and when 
pressed for some measure of immediate relief, he intimated that this 
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was precisely what must not be granted, and that all measures of relief 
must be postponed until the Church had first submitted, and so 
settled the constitutional question. The House of Lords and House 
of Commons took the same view. A letter from the Secretary of 
State confirmed it on the part of the Crown. The Assembly of 1843 
drew on. Dr. Chalmers commenced his great sustentation-fund 
enterprise. All over Scotland, Church organization succeeded to 
polemics. The crisis came on the 18th May. The Royal Commis- 
sioner on that day had taken his seat on the throne. The Moderator 
of the last assembly turned to the Queen’s representative, and pro- 
testing that no free assembly could, under present circumstances, 
be held (many ministers recognised by the Church having been for- 
bidden by the court to take their seats), departed, with Scotland 
looking on. The central paragraph of the document thus left in his 
Grace’s hands brings out more clearly than anything else the interim 
character of the disobedience of the Church :— 


“Considering that, while heretofore, as mombers of church judicatories 
ratified by law and recognised by the constitution of the kingdom, we hell 
ourselves entitled and bound to exercise and maintain the jurisdiction vested 
in these judicatories with the sanction of the constitution, notwithstanding tho 
decrees as to matters spiritual and ecclesiastical of the civil courts, because wo 
could not see that the State had required submission thereto as a condition of 
the Establishment, but on the contrary, were satisfied that the State by the 
Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, for ever and unalterably secured to this 
nation by the Treaty of Union, had repudiated any power in the civil courts to 
pronounce such decrees, 

‘We are now constrained to acknowledge it to be the mind and will of the 
State, as recently declared, that such submission should and does form a con- 
dition of the Establishment and of the possession of the benefits thereof; and 
that as we cannot, without committing what we believe to be sin—in opposition 
to God’s law—in disregard of the honour and authority of Christ’s crown, and 
in violation of our own solemn yows, comply with this condition, we cannot 
in conscience continue connected with it and retain the benefits of an esta- 
blishment to which such condition is attached,” &c. 


Here, then, is a third and very striking characteristic of the dis- 
obedience of the Scottish Churchmen—its relation to the question of 
Kstablishment. 


What, then, would the party of independence in the Church of 
England have to do, in order to put themselves in the same position 
as the Scottish Kirk of 1845 ? 

1. They would have to show that in the ‘establishment of 
the Church of England there was a repudiation by the Crown of 
supremacy in ecclesiastical causes ; and that (following upon this) 
there had been an exercise of jurisdiction by purely spiritual courts 
elected by the Church, such as to convince nearly half of West- 
minster Hall that these authorities were equal to and independent 
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of the courts of the Crown, each being conclusive in its own sphere. 
All this as a matter of history and constitutionalism.' 
i 2. They would have to get Convocation (probably both Houses 
rs of it), or some other ecclesiastical body acknowledged authoritatively 
ia to represent the Church of England, to affirm the independent 
government of the Church by itself or by its bishops, or other 
purely ecclesiastical functionaries, and to call upon all the clergy 
and lay members of the Church to maintain that independent 
= government against any encroachment by the courts of the Crown. 
. 3. They would then have, like Mr. Tooth, to disobey the 
& mandates of the court—not merely of the Court of Arches, but of 
the Queen in Council, or the Supreme Court of Judicature—and that 
upon the ground of distinct enactments, passed by Convocation or 
a issued by the bishop, professing in these things ecclesiastical to 
. supersede all orders of a secular court. 

4, After the question of jurisdiction had been settled against 
them in all the courts (upon a far more elaborate discussion of the 
fundamental conditions of establishment than has yet taken place in 
England), the Church, or Convocation for it, would have to make a 
final claim and protest to the Crown and the Legislature, demanding 
that its independence be respected, and otherwise pledging its 
members to abandon the Establishment. 

5. At this and every stage of the contest, the Church of England 
would have to proclaim loudly a distinction between its benefices, 
emoluments, and temporalities of all kinds on the one hand, and 
its internal self-government on the other—admitting that the former, 
in Hatcham or throughout England, fell rightfully to be disposed of 
(justly or unjustly) by the. State, while the latter pertained, with 
43 equally exclusive right, to the Church and its organs. The former 

they would still claim as their own, but would be ready to yield to 
the control of the civil court as a court of competent authority. 
ao Any attempt to interfere with the latter they would resist as incom- 
Be petent, and would avoid by self-disestablishment. 
Ss It is a tremendous programme; and of course some things in it 
are in England historically impossible or now past praying for. 
Still, mu/atis mutandis, there is upon its surface nothing with which 
organized courage and heroism might not cope. The difficulties lie 
below, between the lines and under the words which both religious 






(1) Readers aro entitled to put the question to a lawyer who reports such views :—Do 
you believe that the Church of Scotland was originally established on this footing ? 
I remain of the opinion I expressed ton years ago, that it is a very doubtful question. 
The Scottish State never clearly committed itself to the Church’s independence, and 
until the extraordinarily exhaustive discussion of 1843, the decision of the’question 89 
left open. had been for centuries avoided.—(“ Law of Creeds in Scotland,” Edinburgh, 
1867.) What the view of the Church, on the other hand, was, and was authoritatively, 
from the earliest times, seems to me to admit of no doubt. 
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communities use to express their ideas. These ideas are not always 
the same. The “ spirituality” of the English law has no exact 
counterpart in Scotland. The spiritualia of a Scotch Church, 
meaning the whole world of its functions as a religious society, is 
strange to English ears. But the great underlying difference 
between the two parties is in their use of the word and idea, Church. 
The independence of the Church in England has often been asserted, 
and has sometimes been claimed, as meaning the independence of the 
clergy as an order. But in Scotland the Church consists of all its 
members—a whole nation of laymen, governed in each congregation 
by a court composed of half-a-dozen laymen and one minister, and 
governed as a religious whole by Presbyteries and a General 
Assembly containing an equal number of both classes. And accord- 
ing to the complete practice of the party whose claim to independ- 
ence we have considered, both the lay governors, or “elders,” and 
the “ministers” are chosen by the mass of the Christian people. 
Theoretically therefore it is a self-governed lay society, claiming no 
doubt to be divinely instituted ; while practically an enormous share 
of the power resides in the order, also held to be divinely insti- 
tuted, of the ministry. But the whole organization forms a 
popular machine of extraordinary elasticity and energy. Can the 
Church Union fall back upon any similar organization or theory ? 
No doubt Anglo-Catholicism claims the aid of the laity in 
various ways, and it specially affects the working man; _ while 
Catholicism in the West of Europe has been a marvel of organ- 
ization. But our cold, slow, enthusiastic Northern race has not 
yet been tried from that side. We, too, are capable of Church 
enthusiasm, and of Church independence. Scotland is the proof of 
both. But these attainments have hitherto existed only on a basis 
of religious individuality strongly opposed to sacerdotalism. It is 
just possible that the attempt to transfer the passion for Church 
independence from Puritan Scotland to Ritualistic England may fail, 
not so much from difference of race as from some secret incompati- 
bility of principle. 

In any case, fas est et ab hoste. Wigh Churchmen have of late fre- 
quently quoted the Scottish precedent of 1843, and it is well to 
understand what it is founded upon. It may be discouraging, or it 
may be inspiring, but it is at all events not uninstructive. 

ALEXANDER Taytor INNEs. 
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Tue movement of the Russian forces into the Principalities, accompanying 
the Imperial Manifesto and the Chancellor’s Circular, though for so long 
seen to be inevitable, has sent acurious thrill through the country, now that 
it has at last really taken place. For a moment it was a sense of relief 
from the suspense of so many months; but we already find that the suspense 
of a straining peace is replaced bya direr suspense in actual war. If it had 
happened in August or September last, the feeling in England would have 
been one of very general, if not universal satisfaction. Unfortunately 
intense passion is as little to be trusted in masses of men, as it is in the 
average individual. The mood of the autumn was thoroughly right in its 
direction, but it was not sufficiently supported, as it is well capable of 
being, by a deliberate survey of the whole range of facts, of which the 
barbarities in Bulgaria were only an illustration. It is of little avail now 
to waste time in useless recriminations, or else we might perhaps ask how 
it is that the Liberal leaders in the Commons have not made an oppor- 
tunity since the session began, of placing the whole case against Turkey in 
all its strength and breadth before the country. It was surely their business 
to find an expression in reason and policy for the attitude which was at 
first due to humane emotion. However, the time has gone by, and the 
chance is lost. The return of a ministerial candidate at Salford has 
frightened out of the front bench of the Opposition whatever inclination 
might have remained there, to place on the fullest and widest record an 
intelligible justification for the final abandonment of the old policy of Turkish 
aid and defence. As it is, no one can look at the prospect without the 
gravest anxiety. For the moment we have no doubt that the acquiescence of 
the country in the policy of the ministry is due to an assumption, that that 
policy means peace and non-intervention on the part of England. For the 
moment, the ideas of the time of the Crimean War are discredited. One or 
two journalists and public men, whose bias and rancour are too evident for 
their judgment to carry any weight, venture boldly to talk about repeating 
at once the Crimean policy. But it is impossible not to see the danger. 
The Ministry is strong in the country by the very virtue of its containing two 
semi-antagonistic sections. The presence of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon gives a certain confidence to those who think only of better 
government in the Turkish provinces. The tenacity of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the language of Mr. Hardy give a certain confidence to those who are 
sincerely and honestly alarmed at the alleged designs of Russia, as well 
as to those who have simply worked themselves up into a blind malignant 
frenzy in favour of Turkey. But the strength of the ministry as a whole 
turns to the profit of the anti-Russian part of it, because the latter are 
likely to have in their favour the vague pugnacity which is always stirred in 
this country by the spectacle of combat. The government is not at 
all likely to plunge us into war openly and immediately. The popular 
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feeling must be nearly unanimous to embolden any ministry in England 
to take such a course. But there are indirect ways of bringing us, 
before we have had time to know it, into antagonism to Russia. It is 
easy to see how readily the situation lends itself to the aims of those 
who are bent upon once more dragging us, by-and-by if not to-day, into a 
conflict on behalf of the same government for which we sacrificed men and 
money twenty years ago. Mr. Bright’s position that the destiny of 
Turkey is no affair of ours, has again—it is not too much to say—been 
rejected by the nation almost as decisively in 1877 as it was in 1854, though 
as yet less emphatically. Mr. Gladstone's position is capable of easy mis- 
representation, and it is commonly misrepresented. He has never avowed 
himself really any more a partisan of Russia than of Turkey; his censure of the 
ministry has turned, and justly, on the persistency with which they played 
the Russian game, and made it impossible for Russia to do otherwise 
than figure and act as the champion of humanity in South-Eastern Europe. 
But such a position now no longer hits the centre of public interest. «The 
question for the immediate time is how the shifts and turns of the war will 
affect English sentiment. Mr. Hardy’s vociferously applauded appeals to 
British interests point to where the dangerous point of the situation lies. If 
we could only be sure that no action would take place, except in accordance 
with British interests measured by calm and instructed sense, we should 
willingly admit that they may be taken in practical. politics as the criterion 
of what we ought to do in presence of a distracting struggle. The peril is 
lest it should be taken for granted that British interests necessarily demand 
the continued maintenance of inevitably bad government in Turkey ; and that 
they require that we should take up arms against the Power, that has under- 
taken a duty to civilisation in which we might have been her colleague, and 
even her director. There is no folly nor wrong in the history of our foreign 
policy from the French wars of the Edwards and Henries downwards, for 
which the ery of British interests was not raised, in one dialect or another. 
And it is the same in the history of other countries. British interests may 
mean gomething in the highest degree substantial and momentous, or they 
may mean the mere phantom of distinct prejudice. But phantoms are 
unfortunately real in their power and influences over men’s minds, and 
nothing stirs the bugbears of international jealousy so effectually as the 
clash of arms. 

Here, however, we have to deal with what has happened, rather than 
with what is to come, and we have to turn to the vain efforts of the past 
month to avert the catastrophe which has broken out within ten days of 
these efforts being consummated. 


Scarcely had the journals begun to ascribe a ‘‘ considerable diplomatic 
success” to Lord Derby, when it was found that the Protocol was an 
ultimatum, and not a door of retreat. Disappointment has naturally given 
rise to irritation, and the pro-Turkish newspapers have been quick to 
denounce the Protocol as an elaborate piece of Russian insincerity. Even 
Lord Derby, who is nothing if not passionless, has discovered by the 
querulous tone of his speech in the Lords the extent and bitterness of his 
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vexation. Lord Derby does well to be angry, but he ought to be angry 
with himself, not with Russia. Although the whole story of the negotia- 
tions has not yet been published, it is clear from the evidence already 
produced, that Russia played an open hand, and acted in perfect con- 
sistency with the views she has all along maintained. The Protocol reduces 
the irreducible minimum of the Conference, and marks the extreme limit 
of forbearance. It is only by forgetting the course of events and ignoring 
the diplomatic steps that led to the Protocol that it becomes possible to put 
upon it a construction unfavourable to Russian fairness. 

The history of the negotiations has been one of deepening shadows, and 
of ever-widening possibilities of evil. Two years have scarcely elapsed 
since the first shot was fired in the Herzegovina. When the insurrection 
spread to Bosnia, and the Christians by thousands passed over into Austria 
and Servia, it was evident that a crisis had come that would try to the 
utmost the capacity of our statesmen. From the first unhappily, our 
Government was slow to appreciate the gravity of the situation. The 
consuls of the Powers were sent to the insurgent chiefs to tell them that 
Europe could give them no help, and thereby ‘‘ to make them understand 
the hopelessness of engaging in a contest with the imperial troops.” The 
irony of events is now stamped on the caution given to the consuls to 
‘take the greatest pains to avoid everything that might have the appear- 
ance of united action.” ‘The advice of the consuls was not taken, and 
some of them narrowly escaped being murdered through the treachery of 
the Turks. Then came the Andrassy Note, which established the European 
concert. But this also failed to induce the insurgents to give up their 
arms; they refused to ‘trust to the mere promise of the Porte, which he 
has never been known to keep.” ‘‘ Unless Europe would guarantee their 
safety from the Agas and the authorities, and that the reforms promised 
would really be carried out, they dared not and would not lay down their 
arms.” These fears the Porte hastened to justify. A few Christians 
returned, and were murdered by the Turks. Sir H. Elliot called upon 
the Porte to bring the murderers to justice, but, of course, nothing 
was done. 

The failure of the Andrassy Note led to the Berlin Memorandum. It 
proposed “ efficacious measures ” to protect the Christians, but it destroyed 
the European concert. It was too strong for Lord Derby. He was quite 
ready to administer sermons or homilies to the Porte, but he would take no 
step that might lead to a practical application of his precepts. It required 
the Servian war and the imminence of a war between Turkey and Russia to 
revive the activity of the foreign secretary, ‘The Conference assembled, and 
a step forward was taken. ‘The European concert and the principle of 
external guarantees were combined. ‘The Sultan repudiated both. The 
secret of his courage is not far to seek. He did not believe in the 
European concert, he believed the Powers were more afraid of each other 
than desirous of punishing him; in a word, he thought that the same 
jealousies and divisions among the Christian Powers which first allowed 
the crescent to be planted in Europe, still existed and promised him 4 
long lease of power. Mr. Layard is at this moment reported to be 
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repeating the old counsels and remonstrances with new severity, but 
behind the words the Sultan still discerns what he has always dis- 
cerned. 

The failure of the Conference did not settle the Eastern Question. 
The refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina did not return, peace was not 
made with Montenegro, the memory of Turkish crime in Bulgaria was still 
fresh. It was, therefore, expected on all hands that Russia would take the 
initiative in calling the attention of the European Cabinets to the situation. 
On the 5th of February the Russian Circular reached England. The 
foreign secretary characteristically decided not to answer the Circular ‘ until 
events should have developed themselves.” But on the 13th of March he 
received from the Russian Ambassador, in the form of a Protocol, the 
answer that Russia wished to obtain, and so moderate were its terms, that 
the English Cabinet at once accepted it in principle. It was hoped by 
means of the Protocol; to keep alive the European concert, and to prevent the 
Eastern Question from degenerating into a duel between Russia and Turkey. 
Nor did Russia fora moment conceal the advantages she proposed to gain by 
the Protocol. On the same day on which the suggestion of.a Protocol was 
first communicated, Lord Derby was put in possession of the object of 
Russia. “ After the sacrifices which Russia had imposed upon herself, the 
stagnation of her industry and of her commerce, and the enormous expendi- 
ture incurred by the mobilization of five hundred thousand men, she could 
not retire nor send back her troops without having obtained some tangible 
results in regard to the improvement of the condition of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey. The Emperor was sincerely desirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.” We cannot but think that Lord Derby in the debate 
in the Lords forgot this statement, and was thus led to misrepresent the 
attitude of the Russian Government, when he said that they ‘‘ came and told 
us that they wanted an excuse for disarmament.” It is quite clear from 
Lord Derby’s memory of his conversation with the Russian Ambassador, 
written at the time, that he confounded the attitude of Russia with his 
own. Russia from the first insisted upon some “tangible results in the 
better government of the Christians,” as the condition of her demobiliza- 
tion ; there is nothing to show that she went to the Courts of Europe for a 
form of sound words, as a pretext to betray the cause which, at so heavy 
a cost to herself, she had espoused. 

* The Protocol in its final shape certainly exhibits the demands of Russia 
reduced to the extreme point of tenuity. It recites that the Signatory 
Powers ‘“‘ have undertaken in common the pacification of the East,” and 
affirms afresh “the common interest which they take in the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian population of Turkey.” It informs Turkey 
that ‘‘as regards Montenegro, the Powers consider the rectification of the 
frontiers and the free navigation of the Borana to be desirable.” It invites 
the Porte to replace its armies on a peace footing, and to put in hand, 
with the least possible delay, the reforms necessary for the tranquillity and 
well-being of the Provinces. ‘The only practical step proposed to be taken 
was to watch carefully by the ambassadors at Constantinople and the 
local agents the manner in which the Porte carried out its promises. 
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Finally, if the old disturbances should recur, the Protocol declares that 
such a state of affairs would be incompatible with the interests of Europe. 
This is in effect to say that Turkey is a common danger in Europe, but 
that she is to have one more chance, subject to consular supervision. It 
asserts a present right of inspection, and it holds over the Porte a vague 
threat of future interference. This vagueness, as might be expected, 
constituted the charm of the Protocol in Lord Derby’s eyes. The 
Protocol, he assures us, was a mere nothing; all it means is “that if 
certain things were not done by the Turkish government—we being the 
judges of whether they were done or not, then at some time which was not 
fixed, we being the judges as to when that time had arrived—we should 
consider with certain other powers and say what we should then do.” 
But though Lord Derby exults in thinking that the Protocol binds us to 
nothing, and elaborately exhausts the possibilities of emptiness, still lest 
perchance there should be something in it, he takes care to provide 
against the shadow of such a danger by annexing to the Protocol a condition 
that has made it void. It is to be binding only if Turkey and Russia agree 
to demobilize. Lord Derby states “that effective improvement in the 
condition of the Christian population is unanimously called for as indis- 
pensable to the tranquillity of Europe ;’’ but he adds that he must not be 
held committed to that proposition unless Turkey is pleased to demobilize. 
There is a masterly inconsequence in the English declaration appended to 
the Protocol. 

In truth, however, the Protocol is hardly so inane as Lord Derby 
appears to consider it. It was signed with full knowledge of the Russian 
Declaration. It gives another day of grace to Turkey, but Russia declares 
that this must be dependent on two conditions. Turkey must make peace 
with Montenegro, and send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of 
disarmament. This step is to be taken as an assurance that the Porte 
accepts the advice of Europe, and is ready seriously to undertake the 
reforms mentioned in the Protocol. Nothing but a fanatical antipathy to 
Russia could represent these conditions as hard. The Powers of Europe 
unite to urge the Porte to concede new territory to Montenegro. Even 
Consul Holmes—the man whom the Porte delights to honour—long ago 
advised the Porte to concede the seaport of Spitz and certain districts on 
the frontier, on the express ground that ‘‘the cession of these districts 
would certainly be no real loss to Turkey.” The other condition—the 
sending a special envoy—is as light as the circumstances of the case allow. 
The naked promise of the Porte is admitted to be worthless as a guarantee 
of reform. Without some guarantee the refugees will not return, and the 
pacification of Bosnia and the Herzegovina thus becomes impossible. 
Russia, however, does not insist upon the external guarantees recom- 
mended by the Conference; but she will be content with an act unequivo- 
cally attesting the sincerity of the Porte in its acceptance of the Protocol. 
The presence of a Turkish envoy at St. Petersburg would scarcely have 
been such “a tangible result in the improvement of the Christian popula- 
tion” as the Russian government desiderated, to justify it in scattering 
the vast army which after so many sacrifices it had assembled on the 
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frontiers of the Empire; but it would have been an earnest of better 
days for the provinces desolated by the Turks. Of course it would have 
been a humiliation for Turkey. It would have been a plea of guilty to the 
indictment brought by the European Conference against Turkey. It would 
have been a sign of repentance and a pledge of reform. It would, more- 
over, have shown that the Porte comprehends the conditions upon which 
alone the Ottoman power can be prolonged in Europe; and it would have 
enabled the Czar to disband his armies without betraying his people, and 
to give peace without surrendering the Christian subjects of the Porte to 
ruin and despair. 

Too much attention has been given to the movements of Russia, and too 
little to the manner in which the Porte received not merely the conditions 
specified by Russia, but the vacuous Protocol, which, Lord Derby says, 
contained nothing ‘to which the Porte could reasonably object.” Lord 
Derby repeated the old error, which has vitiated the entire course of the 
negotiations. He was thinking only how to thwart Russia, and he was 
checkmated by Turkey. Turkey has thrown back the Protocol in the teeth 
of the Powers. The document which Lord Derby flattered himself he had 
reduced to utter emptiness, is repelled by the Porte as an insolent aggression. 
Surely this ought to be a lesson to all who are not incapable of learning by 
experience. Europe has met in solemn conclave, and has heard the ery 
of the wronged peasants of Bosnia and Herzegovina; even England, the 
old friend of Turkey, has been moved to demand the punishment of the 
ruffians who desolated Bulgaria ; the world is sick of the cruelties and mis- 
government of the Turkish power. But of all this Turkey admits nothing. 
She absolutely refuses to confess that anything has been wrong in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or even in Bulgaria; she has the coolness to say that 
“Europe is convinced that the disturbances which have troubled the peace 
of the Provinces were due to foreign instigation,” and ‘ that the Imperial 
Government would not be held responsible for them.” She ingenuously 
affirms that ‘‘the Imperial Government, in fact, is not aware how it can 
have deserved so ill of justice and civilisation ;” and, therefore, ‘‘ Turkey, 
in its quality as an independent state, could not acknowledge herself as 
being placed under any supervision, collective or otherwise.” So far from 
sitting on the stool of repentance, the Porte mounts the pulpit and rates 
the Powers in a style which we hope they appreciate. ‘* What indeed cannot 
be sufficiently regretted, is the small regard in which the Powers seem to 
hold both the great principles of equality and justice—the sway of which 
the Imperial Government has endeavoured to assure in its internal adminis- 
tration—and its right of independence and sovereignty.” This is a 
specimen of ‘‘ the indomitable pluck” which has won the heart of the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and of that courage which “is one of the highest 
qualities a man could possibly show.” The reply of the Porte comes at an 
opportune moment. People were beginning to think that the terrible 
experience of the last two years could not have gone for nothing, and that 
the golden promise of a new constitution might ripen into the fruit of 
decently good government. But the reply of the Porte shows that the 
Turks are now, as of old, inaccessible to evidence and the teachings of 
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experience. If the declaration of Russia attached to the Protocol required 
a justification, Turkey has been swift to supply it. 

To complete the discomfiture of the Powers, the Turkish government 
makes free use of some very respectable phrases of international law. This 
is scarcely surprising when we remember the strange doctrines that are 
advocated by the sympathisers of the Porte in this country. Thus we are 
told by one authority that for any State to attempt to succour the Christian 
subjects of the Porte in Europe from the hordes of marauding Asiatics 
brought across to crush them, is ‘‘a contempt for international law and 
morality.” Another lays down the axiom that “a State has no right 
to go to war unless its own interests are positively and directly injured.” 
In this view the war of France against Austria for the liberation of Italy 
was most wicked, unless perhaps it may have been redeemed by the appro- 
priation of Savoy and Nice. It is an odd travesty of the maxims of inter- 
national morality to hold a war to be wicked if undertaken from a generous 
and disinterested motive, but to be sanctified by a purely selfish purpose. 
And surely of all cases in which to apply such a notion the strangest is that 
where the power attacked is, by the common consent of Europe, excluded 
from the rank of truly independent sovereign States. It is too systematically 
forgotten that Turkey does not possess independent sovereignty in the same 
sense as England, or France, or Russia, or any other civilised State in 
Europe or America. Turkey belongs to the same class as China, Japan, 
and the other semi-civilised States in which the right of internationality is 
rigorously maintained for Europeans. The essence of independent sove- 
reignty is complete power over all the persons found within the territories 
of the sovereign. A Frenchman in England is subject to English law and 
to English tribunals. In like manner an Englishman leaving his own 
country to travel in Europe, comes under the law of cach country through 
which he passes, until he comes to the Ottoman dominions. But the 
moment he enters Turkish territory he relapses under the law of his own 
country, and not under Turkish law. Tho feeblest State in Europe does 
not permit the meanest of her subjects to be exposed to the scourge which 
in Turkey takes the place of law and justice. Every Englishman, French- 
man, American, or Italian in Turkey carries with him the law of his own 
country, is subject to the jurisdiction only of his own consul, and owes not 
even a temporary allegiance to the Sultan. But for this how could a 
civilised European venture with his family into Turkish territory, or have 
the courage to entrust even himself to the impartiality of Turkish judges 
and the hired perjury of Mahometan witnesses ? Why is it that the 
journals who resent any interference with the Sultan’s prerogatives of 
abusing his Christian subjects, as a violation of his sovereign independence, 
do not prove their sincerity by asking their own government to abandon 
the capitulations and treaties which put Turkey on a level with the 
Chinese? It is evident that Turkey is not, and cannot be, an 
independent sovereign State in the same sense as the other European 
Powers, and to pretend that it is what it can never be, is to foster a 
mischievous delusion. The Turks have shown themselves apt pupils 
in taking the benefit of doctrines, which apply only to civilised States 
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capable of performing the duties that justify the exertion of sovereign 
rights. 

The Protocol, however, belongs to the past, and our interest in it has 
already given way to anxiety as to the future. What will Russia do? 
How will she use the victory, which, it seems certain, is within her grasp ? 
The uncertainty that must exist on this point shows us what we have lost 
by the destruction of the European concert. England agreed to a concert 
of words, but not of action. Every step that Russia takes will be watched 
by severe and jealous critics. But there is no occasion for alarm. Russia 
starts well. She moves forward in obedience to a profound national 
sympathy with the oppressed Slavs of Turkey. It is incredible that the 
Czar should have made up his mind to seize Constantinople. That would 
be to weaken his empire, and place Russia at the mercy of Germany, 
which as Fadéeff showed long ago could at any moment cut her in 
two. Meanwhile it is well to recall that Russia has been in Roumelia 
before. In 1829 she dictated a treaty from Adrianople ; and her 
interference there is remembered by the emancipation of Greece. It 
is instructive to compare the language of the fanatical anti-Russians 
of the present day, with the comments of the Duke of Wellington on 
the events of 1829. ‘There is no doubt,” he says, ‘it would have 
been more fortunate and better for the world if the treaty of peace [at 
Adrianople] had not been signed, and if the Russians had entered Constan- 
tinople, and if the Turkish Empire had ‘been dissolved.” This was written 
at the time the events occurred ; and yet the Duke of Wellington was far 
from thinking that the right heir to Constantinople was Russia. ‘“ My 
opinion is,’’ he said, ‘that the power which has Constantinople, and the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, ought to possess the mouth of the Danube ; 
and that the sovereign of these two ought not to have the Crimea and 
the Russian Empire. We must reconstruct a Greek Empire... . and no 
Power in Europe ought to take anything for herself, excepting the Emperor 
of Russia a sum for his expenses.”’ If Greece were capable of rising to the 
height of the occasion, and putting more faith in the sword than in diplomatic 
promises, all might be well. The wave of Russian invasion may retire, 
leaving behind it a Byzantine kingdom on the Bosphorus and a South 
Slavonian Confederation on the Danube. 


Amid the intense excitement of diplomatic negotiations on which such 
tremendous issues seemed to hang, and which changed their aspect from 
day to day with the vividness of a kaleidoscope, the nation half forgot to 
take an interest in the annual statement of its own money affairs. People 
felt a moderate curiosity as to whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would increase the spirit duties, or raise the income-tax from threepence in 
the pound to fourpence. And when, after all, it appeared that the Chan- 
cellor was going to leave both spirit duties and income-tax where they 
were, the sigh of public gratitude and relief was hardly more than languid. 
There had been a rather general expectation of a deficit; it was there- 
fore an agreeable surprise to find that we had really received nearly half a 
million (440,000/.) more than we spent in the financial year, 1876-7. 
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Assuming, then, that the outlay for the current year is not to be in excess 
of last year, and that the income of 1877 does not fall more than a certain 
small and measurable sum below the income of 1876, then we shall again 
find ourselves with a modest excess of receipts over expenditure. The 
Chancellor estimates that we shall receive in 1877-8 the sum of 79,020,000/., 
and that we shall spend 78,794,000/., and if this anticipation be realised, 
he will next spring have 226,000/. to the good. It is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose, and the line of criticism adopted by Mr. Goschen 
and others is that the estimates of revenue are too sanguine. They point 
out that trade is severely depressed in almost every branch, and that the 
rate of falling off in the last two quarters of the financial year has been 
greater than is assumed for next year, and that we ought to look forward 
to a progressively increasing decline. This is a perfectly fair warning so 
far as it goes, but, on the other hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems justified in his reply :—‘* We have now found that, notwithstanding 
the same kind of apprehensive croaking last year, yet the estimates of the 
Revenue department have come true. It is quite reasonable, therefore, 
that we should again take the word of gentlemen of whose caution, accu- 
racy, and foresight we have just had such good experience.” 

We have heard less this year than usual in the way of remonstrance 
against the amount of the annual expenditure. We have not heard repeated 
the memorable sentence of an illustrious statesman, that it is a scandal and 
a disgrace to any government not to be able to carry on the administration 
of the country for less than seventy millions a year. Yet we are now not 
only at nothing less than seventy millions, but at a figure which just falls 
short of eighty millions. The truth is that there is not, and cannot be, a 
fixed and eternal limit beyond which the national outlay ought never under 
any circumstances to go. For one thing, we cannot remember too steadily 
that of our seventy-eight millions and three quarters, nearly thirty-two and 
a half millions are not expenditure at all in the ordinary sense. That is to 
say, twenty-eight millions are interest on debt with which our forefathers 
encumbered the national estates, and four millions and a half are the outlay 
necessary for carrying on the business of postal and telegraphic service,—a 
business on which the gross return is something like seven millions and a 
half. What the administration of the country therefore really costs is no 
more than forty-six millions, and perhaps of this a million ought to be set 
down to Indian account. But apart from such considerations as these, we 
contend that the national outlay must necessarily be expected to go up, as 
our population increases, as our standards of popular well-being are gradually 
raised, and as the field of state co-operation in social improvement is 
gradually widened. Take education, for example. In days when Retrench- 
ment was an element in the triple motto of the Liberal Party, the sum 
annually devoted to this great object did not exceed a few thousand pounds. 
Yet nobody, except a stubborn little remnant of veterans of tho days of 
cries that are now worn out and issues that are now exhausted, believes 
that the educational charges on the Consolidated Fund represent anything 
but a most wise and beneficent investment of public money. In the old 
days Retrenchment was a most just demand, because it meant cutting down 
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a quantity of offices that were superfluous and jobbed. We do not mean 
that all has been done that can be done in this direction, or that every 
pound of Sir Stafford Northcote’s seventy-eight millions and three quarters 
is put to the best imaginable use. It is not likely that in an account of 
this magnitude there is no element of waste. But then this is for the 
specialists in each branch of the public service to find out, and to insist upon 
having set right. What ave contend is, that the total outlay is not likely to 
diminish and ought not to diminish. What the nation wants—and this 
is more true than ever since the governing portion of the nation was 
increased by the legislation of 1867—is not that the expenditure shall be 
grudging and churlish, but that it shall be devoted to good uses, and that 
we get money's worth for our money. Of this the defeat of the econo- 
mising party at the last election of the London School Board was a remark- 
able illustration. We believe that there is a generally spreading conviction 
that—as Mr. Chamberlain said in his vigorous and well-considered speech 
on Local Loans (April 28)—public indebtedness is a matter of congratula- 
tion, because it is not a debt in the ordinary sense of the word, but an 
investment of the whole community, returning large dividends in the shape 
of the health, happiness, comfort, and intelligence of the whole population. 


April 25, 1877. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. Third Series, By James ANTHONY 
Froupe. Longmans. 


Contains an historical sketch of the abbey of St. Albans, and an essay on 
“the revival of Romanism,”’ reprinted from American periodicals ; with a 
disquisition on the deification of the Roman emperors, and notes of travel in 
South Africa not hitherto published. The remainder of the contents have 
mostly appeared in English magazines. 


University Life in Ancient Athens, being the Substance of Four Oaford 
Lectures. By W. W. Cares. Longmans. 


Chiefly relating to the Athenian schools from the second to the fourth 
centuries, A.D. 


Peru. Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By 
E.G. Squier. Macmillan. 
Principally ethnographical and archeological researches. The author 
holds Peruvian civilisation to be extremely ancient, and strictly in- 
digenous. 


The Cradle of the Blue Nile: a Visit to the Court of King John of Ethiopia. 
By E. A. De Cossox, 2 vols. Murray. 

Comprises the narrative of a journey from Masowah to Adina ; a short 
residence at Kassa’s court there; a sporting excursion to Lake Tsana; a 
visit to the ancient capital, Gondar; and a return across the desert and 
down the Nile. 


Africa and the Brussels Geographical Conference. By Exits Banninc. 
Translated by Rt. H. Mason. Low and Marston. 
A résumé of recent geographical discoveries in Africa, and an exposition 


of the project of the King of the Belgians. 


The Kastern (Question: its Iacts and Fallacies. By Matcoum MacCort. 
Longmans. 


Takes by the throat ‘ the circumcised dog.” 


History of Nepal. Edited by D. Wricur, Cambridge University Press. 


A translation of a native work, with an introductory sketch by the 
editor. 


The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By Mary Somervitie. Tenth 
Kdition, corrected and revised by Araneta B, Bucktey. Murray. 
Brought up to the present state of scientific knowledge, and thus sub- 
stantially a new work, 
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Lectures on Welsh Philology. By Joun Ruys.  ‘Triibner. 


With an appendix on early Welsh inscriptions, “the study of which 
cannot fail to form an era in Welsh Philology.” 


The Discourses of Epictetus, with the Encheiridion and Fragments. Trans- 
lated, with notes, a life of Epictetus, and a view of his philosophy, by 
Grorcr Lone. George Bell and Sons. 


fectures on Poetry. Delivered at Oxford by Sim F. H. Doyne, Bart. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


A selection from the author’s discourses as Oxford Professor of Poetry, 
treating of Shakspeare, Scott, and Wordsworth. 


Glan Alarch: his Silence and his Song. A Poem. By Emuty Pretrrer. 
King & Co. 


An epic on the conflict between the Saxons and the Ancient British. 


Histoire de Florence. Pav M. Perrens. Tom. 1—8. Hachette; Barthes 
and Lowell. 


Comes down to the time of Dante. 


le Comte de Cavour. Par M. Cuarues pe Mazape. Plon; Barthés and 
Lowell. 


Indirectly recommending Cavour as a model for French statesmen under 
present circumstances. 
Toussaint Louverture. Par Graanor-Lacostr. Durand; Barthés and 
Lowell. 

A new biography, founded on family and other unpublished papers. 
Correspondance du Comte de Serre (41796—1824). Tom. 5, 6. Vaton ; 
Barthés and Lowell. 

A contribution to the political history of France under the Restoration, 
from a Legitimist point of view. 
Placards de Marat, U Ami du Peuple. Pav F. Curnvremonr. Chez l'auteur ; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


The first reprint of these exceedingly rare documents. 


1, Attentat de Fieschi. Par Maxime Du Camp. Charpentier; Barthés and 
Lowell. 
Considers Fieschi's plot in its connection with the secret societies of the 
period. 


I) Alsace avant 1789. Par J. Krue-Basse. Sandoz and Fischbacher ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 


‘Treats especially of the period from the close of the Thirty Years’ War 
to the Revolution. 
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Lettres d’ Auguste Comte a John Stuart Mill, Leroux; Barthes and 
Lowell. 
‘For some years we were frequent correspondents, until our corre 
spondence became controversial, and our zeal cooled.” —Mill’s Autobio 
graphy, p. 211. Forty-five letters, dating from 1841 to 1846. 


La leforme en Kurope et le Salut en Mranee. Par F. Tan Poay. Marno ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 

A manifesto of “ L’Union de la Paix Sociale,” a society formed in hos. 
tility to the principles of the revolution of 1789. 


Preface an Conclave, Par Louis Teste. Vaton; Barthes and Lowell. 


Speculations on the anticipated Papal election. 


La ville et Cacropole a Athenes ane diverses époques. Par Kuite Burnour, 
ancien directeur de l'ecole d’ Athénes. Maisonneuve; Barthés and 
Lowell, 

A full discussion of controverted topographical questions, accompanied 
by plans. 


Renaissance et Lieforme, Par D. Nisarp. 2% tom.  Calmann-Levy ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 
Kissays on Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and Melanchthon, regarded as 
types of the fusion of religion and culture in their age. 


Kssai sur la eritique Wart, Par A. Boucor, Hachette; Barthés and 
Lowell. 
Kssays on the history and method of art criticism, with a study on 
Raphael as representing the ideal of pictorial art. 


Die Lomiseh-Natholische Kirche im Kénigreich der Niederlande, Von 
Freventcu Nivrotp, Weigel; Williams and Norgate, 
The complement of the author's history of the Dutch Jansenist Church. 
Nearly half the volume consists of statistics and illustrations of contem- 
porary Catholic sentiment in Holland, 


Die Nirehe der Thomasehristen. Von Dr. W. Germann. Bertelsmann ; 
Williams and Norgate. 


An exhaustive history of the Syro-Indian church, by a retired missionary 
Jony resident in Malabar. 


Kranz Deak, Von Anwron Caunuuny.,  Autorisirte Deutsche Ubersetzung von 
Gustav Herniou. Dunckor and Humblot ; Nutt. 
Restricted to an account of Déak’s political carver. 





Kviedvich Chopin: sein Leben, seine Werke und Briefe. Non Monirz 
KanasowsKt, % Bde. Ries; Nutt. 

Copious in details respecting the carly part of Chopin's life, but, owing 

to the destruction of documents, very meagre as concerns his later and 

more interesting period, 












